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Phas sie of CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE was delayed by u cowulroversy Oberween 


thee Tite 1L¢ rroral Pressnien’s inion and 


this magazine had no part. The present issue was printed on 


ceriam focal unions, a quarrel in which 


the rologracure presses 


of The New York Times and was handled entirely in union offices by union labor] 


THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


How Representatives of Capital, Labor, and the 


Public Sought a Solution of. Wage Problems 


HE Industrial Conference called by 

President Wilson to find a solu- 

tion of the nation’s increasing la- 

bor troubles held its first session 
in the Pan-American Building at Wash- 
ington on Oct. 6, 1919. President Wilson, 
on account of illness, was unable to be 
present, but was represented by Cabinet 
members. The body of delegates which 
he had called together in this unique 
convention was notable for the absence 
of extremists on both sides of the labor 
issue. Three main groups were repre- 
sented—the employers, the employes, and 
the public. 

The program, so far as it had been 
arranged, was intended to consider “fun- 
damental means of bettering the whole 
relationship of labor and capital,” in- 
cluding the discussion of the public’s in- 
terests in strikes and lockouts, the ques- 
tion of the closed or open shop, and la- 
bor’s right of collective bargaining. The 
last two subjects touched directly upon 
the great steel strike then in progress, 
and they soon forced themselves into the 
foreground to the exclusion of all others, 
becoming at length the rock upon which 
the conference itself went to pieces. In 
the interim, however, an important chap- 
ter in industrial history had been writ- 
ten. 

Men and women whose names loom 
large in their specia! fields gathered in 
the Hall of the Americans of the Pan- 
American Building. There was an at- 
mosphere of tension from the beginning. 
The representatives of labor sat to the 
right of the temporary Chairman; Sec- 
retary Wilson. On the left of the Secre- 
tary were the representatives of the em- 
ployers. Between these groups sat the 
men and women representing the public. 


LIST OF DELEGATES 


The official list ef delegates, as finally 

arranged, was as follows: 

For the public Bernard M. Baruch, 
New York; Robert S Kiookings, St. 
Louis John bD. Rockefeller, Jr., New 
York, Judge Elbert H. Gary, New York; 
Dr. Churles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
John Sparge, New York: O. E. Brad- 
fute, Xenia, Ohio; Ward M. Burgess, 
Omaha, Neb.; Fuller R. Galloway, La 
Grange, Ga.; Thomas L. Chadbourne, New 
York; H. B. Endicott, Dedham, Mass. ; 
Paul L. Feiss, Cleveland, Ohio; Henry S. 
Dennison, Framingham. Mass.; George 
R. James, Memphis, Tenn.; Thomas D. 
Jones, Chicago; A. A. Landon, Buffalo: 
E. T. Meredith, Des Moines: Gavin Me- 
Nab, San Francisco: L. D. Swett, Car- 
bondale, Col.; Louis Titus, San Fran- 
cisco: Charles Edward Russell, New 
York; Bert M. Jewell, Washingten, D. C.; 
Lillian Wald, New York; Gertrude Bar- 
num, Berkeley, Cal., and Ida M. Tarbell, 
New York. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: Henry A. Wheeler, Chicago; Er- 
nest T. Trigg, Philadelphia; Herbert F 
Perkins, Chicago; John J. Raskob, Wil- 
mington, Del., and Homer L. Ferguson, 
Newport News, Va 

l'armers’ organizations: J. N. Titte- 
more, Omro, Wis.; T. C. Atketson, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and C. S. Barrett, Union 
City, Ga. 

Investment Bankers’ Assvciation of 
\merica: Edgar L. Marston. New York, 
ind Howard W. Fenten, Chicago. 

Organized labor: For the American 
Federation of Labor—Samuel Gompers 
and Frank Morrison, Washington, D. C.; 
Daniel J. Tobin, Indianapolis; Joseph F 
Valentine, Cincinnati; W. D. Mahon, De- 
troit,; T. \ Rickert, Chicago: Jacob 
Fischer, Indianapolis; Matthew Woll, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Sara Conboy, 
New York City; William H. Johnston, 
Washington, D. C.; Paul Scharrenberg, 
San Francisco; John H. Donlin, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and M. F. Tighe, Pitts- 
burgh. For the railroad brotherhoods— 
W. E. Sheppard, conductors; W. G. Lee, 
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trainmen; Timothy Shea, firemen, and 

H. EB. Wills, engineers. 

National Industrial Conference: Fred- 

erick P. Fish, Boston; J. W. O’Leary, 

Chicago: S. Pemberton Hutchinson, 

Philadelphia : Edwin Farnham’ Green, 

Boston, and L. F. Loree, New York. 

Besides the official delegates from 
the three groups, many spectators and 
perhaps 100 newspaper men were pres- 
ent, as well as Secretaries Daniels, Hous- 
ton, Baker, and Burleson. Others were 
Ray Baker, Director of the Mint; Gros- 
venor Clarkson, Secretary of the Council 
of National Defense; Joseph P. Tumulty, 
the President’s Secretary; John C. Koons, 
First Assistant Postmaster General, and 
William Z. Foster, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the organization committee of the 
steel workers. 


OPENING THE CONFERENCE 


In opening the conference Secretary 
Wilson introduced John Barrett, Director 
General of the Pan-American Union, who 
made a short speech of welcome. Row- 
land B. Mahany, former Minister to Ec- 
uador, acted as temporary Secretary. The 
Secretary of Labor made a prepared ad- 
dress in which, after dwelling upon the 
problems facing the world as the result 
of the wastage of war and upon the fi- 
nancial inflation in all commercial coun- 
tries which had played havoe with the 
relative values of money, wages, and 
commodities, he continued: 

The effect of these things has been 
reflected in the high cost of living, and 
the consequent demand for higher wage 
rates to meet the increasing burden of 
the family budget. Yet increases in 
the wage rate do not always give relief. 
The more productive we are the sooner 
we will replace the wastage of war, re- 
turn to normal price levels, and abolish 
the opportunity for profiteering. 

For that reason we are all interested 
in the maintenance of industrial peace, 
but there can be no permanent indus- 
trial peace that is not based upon in- 
dustrial justice. Surely human intelli- 
gence can devise some acceptable 
method of adjusting the relationship be- 
tween employer and employe. 

Upon your shoulders rests a_ splendid 
responsibility. Before you the doors of 
opportunity are open. If you, in the 
abundiunee of your combined wisdom, 
and experience, can produce an accepta- 
ble document of tnis character, the re- 
<ults of your work will find a place in 
thie hearts of men like the Magna 


Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, we Constitution 
of the United States, and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

Arrangements were then made for the 
appointment of committees. The groups 
returned during a recess, and then an- 
nounced the memberships of these com- 
mittees. 


SECOND DAY'S SESSION 


At the session of Oct. 7 little was ac- 
complished beyond the determination of 
rules to govern the discussion. It was 
decided that no member of any one of 
the three groups might present a subject 
to the conference without the consent of 
his group. Voting was determined by 
groups, the effect of which would be 
unanimous, or a two-to-one result. If 
the three groups could reach no agree- 
ment, the result would be nullified. One- 
third of any group might make a minor- 
ity report. A general Committee of Fif- 
teen was further selected to pass upon 
all suggestions before they were sub- 
mitted to the floor. Various attempts to 
amend the rules thus constituted were 
voted down. Franklin K. Lane, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, finally was chosen 
as permanent Chairman of the confer- 
ence. 


By unanimous vote the conference 
passed a resolution of regret that the 
President was not present, and ex- 
pressed the hope for his speedy recovery. 
Samuel Gompers spoke, lauding Mr. 
Lane, who then made a stirring address, 
sounding the note that “ignorance and 
arrogance,” which constituted the “ force 
of destruction ” during the war, should 
have no place in this country “in any 
matter political, industrial, or social.” 
The address of Secretary Lane was in 
part as follows: 


I look upon this conference as _ the 
greatest and most important extra-legal 
body that has been called in this coun- 
try, certainly in our time. There are 
some here who have doubted its success. 
Why, gentlemen, this conference is 
bound to be a _ success. Its extent is 
not to be measured by resolutions that 
come from it, by platforms or by pro- 
grams or by bits of machinery that it 
may invent or reveal. The spirit of 
this conference is its justification. 

We will draft here a declaration of 
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dependence, not of independence a dec- 
tution that we re united ne with 

inother. that we live im one another s 
breath, and that we cannet live in isola 
tion: that we must join hands together. 
not for our own sake alone, but for the 
sreuter suke of our country and of the 
worl 
The Committee of Fifteen named to 

recommend for or against all resolutions 
introduced was made up as follows: 

Representing the public Thomas L 
“hnrdbourne, A. A. Landon, H. B. Endi- 
ett, Charles Edward Russell, and Miss 
Lillian Wald. 

Kepresenting capital: 8S. Pemberton 
Hutchinson, John W. O'Leary, John J. 
Rauskob, Herbert F. Perkins, and J. N 
Tittemore. 

Representing organized labor: Samuel 
Gompers, Frank M. Morrison, Matthew 
Woll, W. Db. Mahon, and L. L. Sheppard. 
The three groups on Oct. 8 occupied 

themselves with framing suggestions to 
2 presented the following day to the 
Committee of Fifteen. 


MANY PROPOSALS MADE 
The session of Oct. 9 was marked by 


proposals made by A. A. Landon of 


Buffalo, a delegate for the public, to de- 
clare an industrial truce for three 
months; by Samuel Gompers to suspend 
the steel strike pending arbitration; by 
John }). Rockefeller, Jr., allowing each 
plant or corporation to determine with 
its employes the method of improving 
conditions, and by Gavin McNab of San 
Francisco for a national board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration. These, with 
many other suggestions, were automati- 
cally referred to the Committee of 
Fifteen. 

An outline of a plan for adjustment oi 
labor disputes was also suggested by 
Seeretary Wilson. This plan provided 
for joint boards of employers and em- 
ployes in each industry to act in case of 
imminent strikes and lockouts, a general 
board appointed by the President to pass 
upon appeals, and an umpire to be drawn 
by lot if the general board failed to 
agree. 

In addition to the resolution asking 
a suspension of the steel strike pending 
an investigation, the labor bloc put in 
another resolution embodying eleven 
proposals, including the right of work- 
ers to organize in trade unions; the right 

% 


of collective bargaining; of wage earners 
to be represented by representatives of 
their own choosing; of freedom of speech 
press and assemblage; of the eight-hou? 
day; of the “ living wage as that is un- 
derstood in this time and country ”; that 
women should receive the same pay as 
men for equal work; that the service of 
any child under 16 years of age for 
“private gain” should be prohibited; 
that a national conference board for the 
settlement of industrial disputes be 
created; and that all immigration for a 
period of two years after the ratification 
of the Peace Treaty be prohibited, and 
thereafter regulated with due regard to 
the employment situation. 


DR. ELIOT'S WARNING 


Already at this session the indications 
of a coming conflict were pointed out by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, former President 
of Harvard University, who said: 

I think we already see that this con- 
ference can be brought to no successful 
issue if its business is to be conducted 
by groups and its opinions are to be re- 
corded by groups. The speech just made 
by Mr. Gompers shows that labor is here 
to contend for what are called its rights. 
There have occurred many indications 
already, not in public but in privat 
meetings, that a large group of em- 
plovers here are prepared to resist the 
methods of approach to the business 
which we heard proposed this morning 
by the labor group. 

There is a conflict on already: and 
Among all the propositions that have 
been submitted to this conference this 
morning there are several which relate, 
not to new relations between capital and 
labor, but to the old, to the former 
conditions of things in this country, in 
regard to industrial strikes, to the 
strengthening of the modes cof combat 
with which our whole community has 
now become familiar. We should make 
a new start if it is to bring to pass any 
substantial results in creating new rela- 
tions between capital and labor. 

1 distrust the group method because 
it obviously promotes, at any rate, com- 
bat over old conditions and over the 
present conditions. For example, one of 
the propositions just submitted in the 
name of the labor group here relates 
to an industrial controversy now. going 
on. Can we hope fully to go into such a 
question as that in this conference? We 
ire all, we must assume, clearly desir- 
ous of finding new and better relations 
between capital and labor. Should we 
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discuss here either the old or the present 
strikes? 


Both Mr. Wheeler of the employers’ 
group and Mr. Sheppard of the labor 
group objected to Dr. Eliot’s statements. 


THE OPEN-SHOP ISSUE 


The rift of dissension between the em- 
ployer and labor groups was widened on 
Oct. 10, when the employers, insisting on 
the open shop and the right of the em- 
ployer to deal only with his employes 
without reference to outsiders, presented 
their recommendations. The statement 
of the employers on the open shop was 
‘as follows: 


There should be no denial of the right 
of an employer and his workers voluntarily 
to agree that their relation shall be that 
of the ‘‘ closed union shop’’ or of the 
‘**closed nonunion shop.’’ But the right 
ot the employer and his men to continue 
their relations on the principle of the 
‘‘open shop’”’ should not be denied or 
questioned. No employer should'be re- 
quired to deal with men or groups of 
men who are not his employes or chosen 
by and from among them. 


These propositions were submitted by 
the employers’ delegates and were part 
of a statement of twelve principles which 
were briefly as follows: 


1. The joint obligation of capital and 
labor to increase and improve production. 

2. The ‘‘ establishment ”’ as a productive 
unit, rather than the industry as a whole, 

3. Safety and stability of labor condi- 
tions. 

4. The adjustment of wages according 
to demand and supply, the efficiency of 
the workers, the wage standard obtain- 
ing in the establishment’s locality, the 
maximum incentive compatible with 
health end well-being, the high cost of 
living, and the value and length of 
service. Bonus payments, profit sharing, 
and stock ownership to be studied and 
worked out if possible. No difference in 
wages to be made between women and 
men working under the same conditions 
and of equal auality. 

5. The fixing of hours of labor accord- 
ing to necessities of health and leisure, 
the week to be the standard of labor. 
Overtime work to be avoided wherever 
possible. One day of rest to be provided 
out of seven. 

6. The settlement of disputes in each 
establishment by discussion without limi- 
tation of management's function of judg- 
ment and direction. 

7. Right of free association for collec- 
tive action, but with no compulsion over 
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those who remain outside such associa- 
tion. 

8. The responsibility of all such asso- 
ciations, whether of employers or em- 
ployes, to public and legal authority. 

9. The right of all individuals to enter 
into lawful contract, as employers or 
employes. 

10. Noninterference with the open shop. 
Coercion in this respect not to be tol- 
erated. No employer to be required to 
deal with men or groups of men who are 
not his employes or chosen by and from 
among them. 

11. Regarding the right to strike or lock- 
out, a sharp distinction to be drawn be- 
tween the employment relations in the 
field (a) of the private industry, (b) of 
the public utility service, (c) of Govern- 
ment employment, Federal, State, or 
municipal, the two latter entailing special 
rights and obligations. In private indus- 
try, the rignt of strike or lockout, though 
deplored, must not be denied, as an ulti- 
mate recourse after all possible means of 
adjustment are exhausted. Sympathetic 
strikes’ and lockouts, blacklists, and boy- 
cotts all to be condemned. Public utility 
and Government service must be made 
continuous, independent of any private 
associations, subject to State or Govern- 
ment means for redress of grievances. 

12. Practical plans to be inaugurated in 
industry and outside of it for the training 
and upgrading of industrial workers, 
vocational education, and apprenticeship. 


THE GOMPERS RESOLUTION 


The session of Oct. 14 was a strenuous 
one, in the course of which a conflict de- 
veloped over the resolution previously 
offered by Samuel Gompers to suspend 
the steel] strike while arbitration by the 
conference proceeded. One faction, 
headed by Gavin McNab, favored defer- 
ring consideration of the measure for 
several days, but W. E. Sheppard in- 
sisted that the solution offered by the 
labor group should not be shelved unless 
an alternative was offered. Speeches 
were made by Mr. Gompers and William 
H. Johnson of the A. F. of L. in favor 
of the resolution. The employer group 
voted solidly against it. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot of the public 
group renewed his fight against allowing 
the conference to take up the strike 
question. He insisted that the subject 
was not germane, as the conference had 
been asked by the President to consider 
“new” and not existing relations be- 
tween capital and labor. The public 
group presented the Gompers resolution 
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without recommendation, owing to the 
certainty of its defeat. A substitute was 
offered by Mr. Chadbourne, providing a 
return to work on the basis of election 
of employes’ committees in each plant to 
deal with employers, unadjusted differ- 
ences to be left to a special committee 
from the conference. This amendment 
would have covered not only the steel 
strike, but the walkout of the longshore- 
men, of the pressmen, and other strikes 
then in existence. When it came to the 
vote, the amendment was rejected by all 
three groups. 


SPEECH BY MR. GOMPERS 


In his speech before the conference, 
Mr. Gompers warned the delegates of: the 
gravity of the steel strike, and pleaded to 
have the struggle arbitrated. He said 
in part: 

You may vote, and no doubt will vote, 
us you please, but I think that you should 
hesitate to negative the resolution pro- 
posed by this labor group. You may not 
know the character of our work and re- 
sponsibilities and the effort we try to 
make to maintain the best possible re- 
lations between employers and employes. 
But let me impress upon you that this 
whole world of ours is in a_ state of 
unrest, and out of this war from which 
we huve so triumphantly. emerged the 
men and women of America are de- 
termined that we shall never again go 
buck to pre-war conditions and concepts; 
that there must be established a new 
understanding of the relations of man to 
man in the life of our nation and in in- 
dustry. 

We demand a voice in the determina- 
tion of the conditions under which we 
will give service; we demand a voice in 
determining those things which make life 
either fair and worth living or not; we 
demand that the workers shall not only 
have that voice as supplicants, but by 
rishkt,. ° © * 

We have never made an assault—and 
it is furthest from our thoughts—upon the 
rights of property or the rights of man- 
agement. You may win this steel strike 
if you consent that it shall be adjusted 
after the fashion that we have so liberally 
proposed. But if you reject that method, 
and the steel strike goes on and iasts a 
month or two or three months and drags 
out and you have won, and these men 
are going about the country and preach- 
ing the doctrine of their unbearable con- 
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ditions and the tyranny which they ex-_ 


perience and the injustices which have 
been meted out to them, then, whatever 
betide, vou have sown the seed and will 
bear the consequence. 
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Just as a vote on the Gompers resvlu- 
tion was to be taken, it was found that 
the conference had been in session twenty 
minutes over the allotted time, and the 
meeting- was adjourned. On the follow- 
ing day the resolution met a similar fate, 
one factor in the new delay being the 
illness of Mr. Gompers himself. Another 
consideration was the hope that some 
substitute resolution might be devised to 
satisfy all three groups participating in 
the conference. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


At the session of Oct. 17 a resolution 
was presented by the Committee of Fif- 
teen declaring the right of wage earners 
to collective bargaining, and to be repre- 
sented in their dealings with their em- 
ployers by representatives of their own 
choosing. As the result of this, the con- 
ference faced a crisis, the employers’ 
group, despite: earnest pleas from the 
other groups, remaining firm in its oppo- 
sition, and the labor group declaring that 
if the resolution should be recommitted 
the labor representatives would withdraw 
from the conference. Adjournment came 
after three hours’ debate on the resolu- 
tion without a vote. 


At the session of Oct. 18, however, the 
employers’ group made a movement to- 
ward compromise by offering a substi- 
‘tute resolution for the one offered at the 
preceding session. Both resolutions were 
then recommitted to the Committee of 
Fifteen, and the conference was ad- 
journed until Monday, Oct. 20. The reso- 
lution offered by the employers’ group 
was as follews: 

Resolved, That, without in any way 
limiting the right of a wage earner 
to refrain from joining any associa- 
tion or to deal directly with his em- 
ployer, as he chooses, the right of 
wage earners in private as _ distin- 
guished from Government employment 
to organize in trade and labor unions, 
in shop industrial councils, or other 
lawful form of association, to bargain. 
collectively, to be represented by- rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing in 
negotiations and adjustments with em- 
ployers in respect to wages, hours of 
labor, and other conditions of employ- 
ment, is recognized, and the right of 
the employer to deal or not to deal 
with men or groups of men who are 
not his employes and chosen by and 
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from among them is recognized, and 

no denial is intended of the right of 

an employer and his workers volunta- 
rily to agree upon the form of thei: 
representative relations 

The Committee of Fifteen on Oct. 1&8 
announced, after working all day, that 
it believed it had solved the problem that 
had divided the labor and employer 
groups in the conference. 

At the session of Oct. 20 Judge Gary 
urged upon the conference to take no 
action on the resolution offered by Mr. 
Gompers. In a brief but categorical 
statement, he laid down the principles 
which he accepted for the maintenance 
of the open shop and the protection of 
unorganized labor. He was answered by 
Mr. Gompers, who expressed “ keen ¢is- 
appointment ” over the character of Mr. 
Gary’s statement, and attacked the ultra- 
conservative and unbending attitude of 
the representatives of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


DEADLOCK REACHED 

All proposa!: for recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining aud the 
Gompers plan tor arbitration of the steel 
strike were defeated by decisive votes on 
Oct. 21. Five votes were taken, four on 
the issue of collective bargaining, and 
in each instance the record stood 2 to 1 
against adoption of any of the plans ad- 
vanced. Normally. this result would 
have produced a deadlock in the confer- 
ence, but President Wilson had been ad- 
vised of the crisis, and exerted his in- 
fluence from his bed of illness by writ- 
ing to Secretary Lane, Chairman of the 
conference, a 600-word letter, which 
was to be read to the conference in case 
any of the n:embers or groups threat- 
ened to withdraw. News of the Presi- 
dent’s letter spread, and vigorous efforts 
were made by the different groups at 
an‘agreement, but none was reached. 

President Wilson’s letter urging the 
conference not to dissolve without the 
formation of a constructive program was 
read at the session of Oct. 22. After 
the delegates had given the President a 
rising vote of tharks, a resolution was 
offered by John Spargo pledging the 
conference to leave no stone unturned 
to agree on a program before adiourn- 


ing. Samuel Gompers then rose, and 
after expressing his and his associates’ 
concurrence in those parts of the Spargo 
motion which “ expressed deep sympath) 
for the Presidert, as well as the hopes 
for his recovery,” stated that he could 
not, without corsulting his colleagues, 
undertake to vove for the assurance and 
pledge which the motion contained. At 
the suggestion of Chairman Lane, the 
labor group then withdrew for consulta- 
tion. 


LABOR GROUP’S RESOLUTION 

When the afternoon session opened, Mr. 
Gompers stated that his group had dis- 
cussed the situation in almost every par- 
ticular. He then read a resolution ap- 
proved by the entire labor group, the 
text of which was as follows: 


The right of wage carners to organize 
without discrimination, to bargain coillec- 
tively, to be represented by representa- 
tives f their own choosing in negotia- 
tions and adjustments with employers 
in respect to Wages, hours of labor, and 
relations and conditions of employment is 
recognized 


On his motion this resolution was 
taken up for immediate decision withcut 
reference to the Committee of Fifteen. 

Frederick P. Fish of Boston, a member 
of the employers’ group, then advanced 
views which forecast the adverse action 
later taken by that group, attacking the 
resolution on theyground that as it was 
interpreted by the labor group it meant 
collective bargaining only through men 
not employes of a given establishment, a 
principle which the employers had al- 
ready repudiated, and on which they 
would not yield. A heated debate arose 
over this issue, in which A. A. Landon of 
Buffa'o. Louis Titus of San Francisco, 
Charles Edward Russell, Dr. Charles W 
Eliot, and H. B. Endicott, all of the pub- 
lie group, argued for the resolution, and 
Herbert F. Perkins of the International 
Harvester Company, L. F. Loree, Presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
and J. W. O’Leary, all of the employers 
group, argued against it. John Spargo 
asked Mr. Gompers whether, if the resv- 
lution was adopted, the labor group 
would understand it to mean that the 
principle of collective bargaining would 
then be rationally and carefully worked 
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out by the conference. Mr.-Gompers re- 
plied that this was his understanding. 

The public group, after deliberation, 
indorsed the resolution, and Bernard M. 
Baruch cast its vote. The labor group 
voted aye. The employer group voted 
no, by a small majority. 


WITHDRAWAL OF LABOR 


Mr. Gompers immediately rose and 
said: 

Gentlemen, I have sung my swan song 
in this conference. You have, by your 
action, the action of the employers’ group, 
legislated us out of this conference. We 
have nothing further to submit and we 
feel great regret that we are not enabled 
with a clear conscience to remain here 
longer. We have responsibilities to the 
millions of workers and those dependent 
upon them. We must fulfill these obliga- 
tions. Our regret is that the rejection of 
anything like a fair proposition on our 
part has occurred. It has been done and 
the die is cast; and we were endeavoring 
by all means within our power to comply 
with the request made by that great 
man, now stricken on a bed of illness, the 
President of the United States, for whom 
we have an admiration and a love inex- 
pressible. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for the 
courtesy which you have extended to us 
we are profoundly grateful, but we can- 
not. longer remain with you. 

As he ended Mr. Gompers walked from 
the room, followed by Frank Morrison, 
Michael F. Tighe, and the other repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor. The representatives of the 
railway brotherhoods left the hall a lit- 
tle later, after L. E. Sheppard of the 
conductors and W. G. Lee of the railway 
trainmen had expressed their sympathy 
with the stand taken by Mr. Gompers 
and his federation colleagues. 


Members of the employers’ group dis- 
claimed responsibility for the withdrawal 
of the labor group. John Spargo then 
offered a resqlution for the continuance 
of the conference, advocating an attempt 
to persuade the labor group to return. 
On the following day, Oct. 23, both the 
public group and the employers’ group 
were in their seats when the conference 
was. reopened. Secretary Lane, voicing 
President Wilson’s desire, at once an- 
nounced that the presence of the employ- 
ers in future conferences would be un- 
necessary, and that with the labor group 








they ceased to be members. The public 
group then went into executive session. 
An attempt to continue the work was 
made the next day by the public group, 
but it soon desisted and adjourned sine 
die, after sending a letter to President 
Wilson recommending the calling of a 
new conference. 


SOME NET RESULTS 


A statement issued by all the mem- 
bers of the employers’ group pointed 
out three definite advantages which, in 
its opinion, the industrial conference had 
gained: (1) Realization that failure was 
inevitable without preliminary organiza- 
tion and an orderly and comprehensive 
program. (2).Certainty that the ques- 
tion of collective bargaining had been 
brought before the country more promi- 
nently, and would stimulate innumer- 
able manufacturers to find an accepta- 
ble solution. (8) Conviction that col- 
lective bargaining must be defined, and 
could not be accepted in an indiscrimi- 
nate and unrelated sense. The statement 
then asserted that the labor group, which 
formulated the Gompers resolution, gave 
to this policy a special interpretation, 
(opposition to the open shop and bar- 
gaining through outside representatives) 
which the employers were bound to re- 
sist to the end. The statement insisted 
that the employers, by their rejection 
of the Gompers resolution, did not deny 
the right of organization and collective 
bargaining, and asserted that this group 
was leaving upon the record a declara- 
tion of “true American principles.” 


A statement by Mr. Gompers was in 
part as follows: 


The representatives of the public 
group, made up largely of employers 
and people who have been antagonistic 
to the labor cause, voted in favor of 
our declaration. 

Information has come -to me _ that 
the employers group in their confer- 
ence voted against the declaration by 
a majority of one. I am quite con- 
vinced that those employers in that 
group who voted against the declaration 
are unrepresentative of the intelligent, 
fair-minded employers of the country. 


Bernard M. Baruch gave out a state- 
ment in which he thus summed up the 
results attained: 
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The Industrial Conference, as orig- 
inally constituted, accomplished far more 
than appears on the surface before it 
finally was dissolved. 

First—It brought the issues involved 
home to the entire nation. 

Second—It demonstrated the great 
difficulties of a solution. 

Third--Ilts discussions have hud the 
effect of setting the entire people think- 
ing, and from this thought will come 
the solution. 

Fourth—There was brought home to 


all participants the intimate relations 


that exist between the farming interccts 
and all industrial questions. 
Fitth—What was not’ brought out 


clearly was that both capital and labor 
owe to society—which is inclusive of 
capital and labor--a dnty to produce in 
quantity at the lowest possible cost com- 
mensurate with the protection of both 
capital and labor, all of the ‘ things ’”’ 
that are necessary to keep up the proper, 
just, and humane standards of modern 
life. 


Nation- Wide Steel Strike 


Contest of Endurance Between Manufacturers and Workers— 
Armed Conflicts and Martial Law 


[PERIOD ENDED OcT. 24, 1919] 


"NINCE the close of the war the num- 
ber and frequency of strikes in the 
United States have been constant- 
ly on the increase. Discontent- 

ment of the workers with the insuffi- 
ciency of their wage to cover the ad- 
vanced cost of living underlay most of 
these demonstrations, but in some cases, 
as in the steel strike, the principles of 
collective bargaining and the open shop 
were involved. 

The strike of the steel workers, which 
soon resolved itself into an uncompro- 
mising contest of endurance, began in 
Pittsburgh on Sept. 21 with clashes be- 
tween troops and strikers, in which nine- 
teen of the latter, including two labor 
union organizers, were arrested. Elbert 
H. Gary, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and James A. Farrell, Presi- 
dent of the corporation, refused to make 
any statement, and it was said that the 
only general order issued was to the 
heads of the various subsidiary compa- 
nies directing them not to yield on the 
principle of the “open shop.” The strike 
affected 268,710 steel employes scattered 
through various States where plants 
were located, but the percentage of these 
that would quit work was still uncer- 
tain. 

The strike did not begin officially until 
Sept. 22 at midnight. Soon afterward it 


was reported that hundreds had failed 
to report for work in the Chicago dis- 
trict, following large mass meetings of 
strikers. Three mills shut down in 
Youngstown and sixteen in Cleveland, 
and others were badly crippled. In the 
Chicago district, on Sept. 23, 80,000 quit 
work, and the steel mills in Gary, Ind.; 
in Joliet, Ill., and Indian Harbor were 
closed down. In Gary the strikers dam- 
aged the blast furnaces to such an ex- 
tent that the company estimated a neces- 
sitated repair expense of $1,000,000 or 
more. 

At this time the Steel Corporation an- 
nounced that it was holding its working 
forces almost intact against the strike in 
its four great Pennsylvania plants at 
Homestead, McKeesport, Duquesne, and 
Braddock. 

The strikers showed _ increasing 
strength in the Pittsburgh section by 
closing down a number of large inde- 
pendent steel mills there, as well as in 
Buffalo and Cleveland. 

One radical leader was arrested in 
Chicago and held in $10,000 bail on a 
charge of urging a revolution through 
which the workers would win control 
of the mills and of the Government. All 
Chicago plants were practically at a 
standstill, but the corporation § as- 
serted that the strikers were intimidated. 
At Farrell, Penn., serious rioting resulted 





in the killing of one man and the injuring 
of six men and one woman. 

GOVERNOR SPROUL’S WARNING 

William Z. Foster, leader of the steel 
strike in the Pittsburgh district, on Sept. 
24 received and made public a letter from 
Governor Sproul, which declared that 
Pennsylvania would keep order, and gave 
warning to all propagandists and preach- 
ers of riot to cease their activities. This 
letter was sent in answer to a letter from 
Mr. Foster, complaining of the action of 
the State in dispersing a crowd at North 
Clairton. The Governor stated that he 
expected the co-operation of Foster and 
his organization in maintaining public 
order. 


ARBITRATION PROPOSED 

Sept. 25 was marked by the reiterated 
refusal of the Steel Corporation to treat 
with the strikers and by the first session 
of the Steel Strike Investigation Com- 
mittee of the Senate. John Fitzpatrick, 
Chairman of the National Committee of 
organized steel workers, after accusing 
the Steel Corporation of brutality and 
unfairness—charges supported by Sam- 
uel Gompers before the committee on 
Sept. 26—in answer to a question by 
Chairman Kenyon of Iowa announced 
that the strikers would be willing to leave 
the settlement of their controversy to any 
arbitration board that might be selected 
by President Wilson. He further stated 
that if the Steel Corporation would agree 
to such arbitration, the strikers would 
return to work and would abide by the 
decision reached by the President and his 
arbitrators. 

Informed in New York the same even- 
ing of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s proposal, Mr. 
Gary declared that the Board of Di- 
rectors was bound to preserve the in- 
terests of its stockholders and also of its 
employes, the majority of whom, he said, 
were not union members; he also said 
that “ questions of moral principle can- 
not be arbitrated or compromised.” 

Meanwhile some of the mills in the 
Chicago section were again becoming 
active, while a break in the strikers’ 
ranks became perceptible; non-union 
members were becoming restless and be- 
ginning to return to work. This weaken- 
ing on the part of the strikers became 
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more and more visible in the succeeding 
days, especially in Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago. The union men still denied losses, 
but Mr. Foster expressed disappointment 
because organized labor refrained from 
declaring a sympathetic strike. 

The end of the first week of the strike 
saw the development of an obvious trend 
in favor of the employers. Mayor Hodges 
of Gary issued a proclamation advising 
workers that they might return to their 
jobs at the steel mills under full police 
protection. The employers at this time 
expected 30,000 men to return to work. 

A new strike began at the Bethlehem 
steel plant on Sept. 28, and at Lebanon, 
Reading, Steelton, Penn., and Sparrows 
Point, Md. After eighteen hours, how- 
ever, the employers said that barely 
15 per cent. of the workers had walked 
out. The attitude of the Bethlehem 
workers was apathetic to the strike or- 
der, and the mills were operating at 
nearly normal. This strike was prac- 
tically over on Oct. 1, though some 800 
men were still absent. On Sept. 30 the 
Pittsburgh mills claimed more gains, 
while the unions contended that 375,000 
men were out. 

On Oct. 3 the Pittsburgh plants de- 
clared that operation was almost normal, 
and that the steady return of the strik- 
ers had restored the output to nearly full 
capacity. The police meanwhile held 
alien agitators, arrested for the Federal 
authorities, and a plan of deportation 
was under discussion. 


GENERAL WOOD IN CHARGE. 

In Gary on Oct. 4 a serious conflict 
developed which filled the steel town’s 
hospitals with wounded and the city jail 
with strikers and strike sympathizers. 
This was the first grave disorder in the 
district. Incomplete reports stated that 
forty or fifty had been injured, but 
none fatally. In this clash more than 
5,000 strikers charged the police, Deputy 
Sheriffs, and firemen with stones. 
bricks, and clubs when the guards at- 
tempted to frustrate an attack upon 
forty strikebreakers, many of them 
negroes, who were riding in a street car. 

On Oct. 5 attacks were made on 
the mill gates, and one plant “ boss ” 
was shot at his own door. Militia were 
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rushed to the scene and on Oct: 6 had 
full control of the situation. General 
Leonard Wood, commander of the Cen- 
tral Department of the United States 
Army, on this date took charge of the 
Indiana steel cities of Gary, Indiana 
Harbor, and East Chicago, with 1,000 
overseas veterans of the 4th Division, 
armed with cannon, machine guns, and 
rifles. He declared martial law in Gary, 
while Adjutant Smith, with 1,000 State 
troops, declared martial law in the other 
two steel centres. 

The taking of these measures followed 
the holding of a mass meeting by 2,000 
strikers of Gary and a parade without 
permit, led by a large number of former 
soldiers in uniform. At the mass meet- 
ing the release of arrested strikers and 
the withdrawal of troops sent by the 
Governor of Indiana at the request of 
the city authoritics were demanded. 
Troops paraded in steel hats, armed 
with rifle and bayonet, machine 
guns, and hand grenades, and can- 
non were mounted in the streets 


and parks and pointing down the prin- 


cipal thoroughfares. The mills were 
opened and thousands of workers en- 
tered and left the gates without fear. 
Crowds were kept moving, but picketing 
was not prevented. General Wood de- 
clared that the worst influence among 
the strikers came from certain “ Red” 
agitators, whose only desire was to 
foment trouble, and that the best labor 
element stood for.law and order. Five 
hundred strikers in Indiana Harbor took 
advantage of the presence of the troops 
to go back to work. 

A new riot occurred at Donora on Oct. 
9, when negroes returning to work were 
attacked by strikers and opened fire in 
self-defense. Two men were killed and 
several wounded. Neither of the two 
could speak English. On this date 5,000 
men returned to work at Warren, near 
Youngstown. 


RESUMING OPERATIONS 


The strike entered its fourth week with 
the mills making big gains; two districts 
had resumed operations and others had 
increased their output within the preced- 
ing week. On Oct. 14 more plants in the 
Pittsburgh section were opened, and the 
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companies reported that the movement 
back to work was continuing. It was 
charged by the Strikers’ Organizing 
Committee that the mills were being 
aided by the State, the ground for this 
charge being that a permit to hold a 
meeting at Coraopolis had been revoked 
by request of the State authorities at 
Harrisburg. On the same day a pitched 
battle occurred at Youngstown, Ohio, be- 
tween Carnegie steel strikers and the lo- 
cal police, in which one striker was killed 
and several others badly wounded, after 
the city had taken steps to put a stop to 
the stoning of men working at the mills. 

On Oct 24 at practically the end of 
the fifth week, the strike appeared to be 
over in the Gary mills. There were still 
several thousand men out, but, with the 
exception of a few unskilled laborers, the 
mills were said to have all the men they 
would need in the next six months. The 
commercial mills were producing 1,800 
tons of steel bars daily, and twenty-seven 
of the forty-two open hearth furnaces 
were in operation, while eight blast fur- 
naces were about to be started and the 
rest were to be running within a few 
days. At that time the total pay roll 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
in Gary was above the 7,000 mark, or 
about 75 per cent. of the maximum 
force, and the mills were producing 50 
per cent. of their capacity. The Indiana 
Steel Company reported a similar degree 
of progress. In the Pittsburgh district 
the production was beginning to ap- 
proach normal figures. In general the 
strike was regarded as having been lost 
by the unions, though this was not con- 
ceded by their leaders. 

It was estimated that the steel output 
had been reduced 40 per cent. during the 
weeks of conflict, and that the strike had 
deprived the country of 2,000,000 tons of 
necessary steel products. 


SENATE INVESTIGATION 


The sessions of the Senate Committee 
appointed to investigate the causes of the 
steel strike began on Sept. 25, when an 
offer to arbitrate through the medium of 
President Wilson was made by John 
Fitzpatrick, who drew before the com- 
mittee a picture of the despotism and 
unfairness of the steel employers which 
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was subsequently confirmed by Samuel 
Gompers before the same committee. 
Another witness was William Z. Foster, 
who was questioned at considerable 
length regarding his previous experiences 
as a professicnal agitator. The extreme 
radical nature cf some of his past utter- 
ances was explained away by Foster with 
the intimation that he had undergone a 
change of mind. 

Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, was heard on Oct. 1. Mr. Gary told 
of mill conditions and called the prin- 
ciple of the open shop the crux of the 
whole issue. He asserted that he would 
deal with the workers, but never with 
union leaders. Charges made by Gompers 
and Fitzpatrick of murder and brutality 
he said were based on false premises. 


The Senate also heard twenty work- 
men from the mills, whose testimony in 
favor of mill conditions was as positive 
as that of Mr. Gary himself. One of 
these witnesses told the committee on 
Oct. 4 of the Soviet agitation going on at 
the mills, largely conducted by foreign- 
ers. The whole strike, he declared, was 
practically the work of aliens. Of 1,000 
who struck at New Castle, he said, 60 
per cent. were not Americans. The Amer- 
ican-born workmen were given no oppor- 
tunity to vote on the declaring of the 
strike. 

With the discovery in Gary on Oct. 14 
of a plot to destroy Governnment prop- 
erty and to inaugurate a general upris- 
ing of “ Reds” from West Virginia to 
Colorado, a drive on radicals in the 
United States was started by agents of 
the Department of Justice and by the 
military under General Wood. Connec- 
cions between the Gary Reds and the at- 
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tempts on the lives of Attorney General 
Palmer and Judge Charles C. Knott in 
May and June, 1919, had already been 
traced. One of those implicated in a 
similar attempt had keen arrested; two 
others were sought. It was stated from 
Washington that the Federal authorities 
were in possession of evidence showing 
that the I. W. W. and other Bolshevist 
organizations in the United States were 
openly agitating for the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States and 
the substitution of a Soviet form of goy- 
ernment. The gist of this evidence was 
embodied in a_ resolution offered by 
Senator Poindexter in the Senate at the 
date mentioned, which read as follows: 

The Attorney General of the United 
States is requested to advise and inform 
the Senate of the reason for the failure 
of the Department of Justice to take Jegal 
proceedings for the arrest, punishment, 
and deportation of the various persons 
within the United States who, during re- 
cent days and weeks, and for a consider- 
able time continuously previous thereto, 
have attempted to bring about the forci- 
ble overthrow of the Government of the 
United States, who have vrenched an- 
archy and sedition, who have advised the 
defiance of ‘law and authority, both hy 
the printing and circulation of printed 
newspapers, books, pamphlets, circulars, 
stickers, and dodgers, and also by spoken 
word; and who in like manner have ad- 
vised and openly advocated the unlawful 
destruction of industry and the unlawfui 
and violent destruction of property, in 
pursuance of a deliberate plan and pur- 
pose to destroy existing property rights 
and to impede and obstruct the conduct 
of business essential to the prosperity 
and life of the community. 

Also the Attorney General is requested 
to advise and inform the Senate why the 
Department of Justice has failed to take 
legal proceedings for the arrest and de- 
pertation of aliens who have, within the 
United States, committed the acts afore- 
said. 


Other Serious Labor Troubles 


The Longshoremen’s Strike 


ETWEEN 4,000 and 5,000 longshore- 
men employed on North River piers 
in New York City went out on 


vy 


strike at the dinner hour Oct. 7 without 
warning and against the orders of their 


leaders. They demanded $1 an hour and 
$2 for overtime, as against the existing 
rates of 65 cents and $1. They also 
asked a brief halt between 3 and 4 
o’clock in the afternoon for tea. By the 











declaring of this strike, the sailing of 
the Carmania, with 1,200 passengers, was 
held up for twenty-four hours. By Oct. 
9 some 25,000 men were out, and the dis- 
affection was spreading to all parts of 
the port. Shipping was badly tied up. 
Some 800 checkers had also struck. Po- 
lice protection was asked for those who 
remained at work. One union agent was 
badly beaten for urging the men to keep 
their agreement. 

Subsequently the number of those on 
strike increased to 70,000, and their idle- 
ness was keeping 30,000 other men from 
working. Tons of food were spoiling on 
the piers. On Oct. 11 the strike was 
spreading all along the coast; Baltimore, 
Boston and Norfolk were threatened. The 
Port of New York was completely para- 
lyzed. oe 

At this time Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son issued an official statement from 
Washington charging the strikers with 
bad faith, as the previous rates had been 
determined on by a_ special Federal 
award and the strikers had promised to 
abide by it. On Oct. 10 the crews of 
nearly all the railroad ferry boats on the 
North River walked out, on the ground 
that a demand for a 25 per cent. increase 
and a six-day week had met with long 
delay in action. The suspension of the 
ferryboat service caused great public 
inconvenience and crippled the delivery 


of the milk supply. Mayor Hyiaa in- 


tervened ineffectively to bring about a 
conciliation. 

On Oct. 15 the longshoremen accepted 
an offer of a 9 per cent. increase, and 
voted to return to work. On'y 5,000 
actually went back, however, and the 
trouble continued. At this date the ferry 
service was resumed. 

Oct. 17 was marked by violence. Radi- 
cal longshoremen shot and stabbed pier- 
men who had returned to work. Six for- 
eigners were arrested, one of whom had 
an Il. W. W. card. The steamship em- 
ployers asked the Mayor for police pro- 
tection. The great mass of piermen, 
meantime, continued the strike, and 
tightened their grip on shipping. Man- 
hattan piers were practically inactive. 
On Oct. 18 a conciliation commission of 
thiee was named, consisting of Mayor 
Hylan, F. Paul Vaccarrelli of New York, 
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and James L. Hughes, Immigration 
Commissioner, of Philadelphia. T. V. 
O’Connor, President of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, however, 
declared there was nothing to mediate. 
On Oct. 20 this commission met and 
heard the strikers’ side of the contro- 
versy. 

Mr. Vaccarrelli, a former member 
of the Longshoremen’s Association, 


whose appointment had been protested — 


by the strikers, was absent from the 
meeting. At this hearing the strikers 
attacked the Federal wage award. On 
the following day the strike Chairman 
and half of the strikers withdrew from 
another hearing because of the presence 
of Vaccarrelli. At this date 500 regular 
troops were landed to do guard duty and 
un'oad the ships tied up in the port. The 
shipowners announced that they would 
try to move the vessels at once, and mat- 
ters came to a crisis. 

With a coal shortage already serious, 
495 vessels tied up, $1,000,000 worth of 
fruit and other food rotting in steam- 
ship holds or on the piers, active steps 
were taken by the Federal Shipping 
Board on Oct. 21 to break the strike so 
far as its vessels were concerned. 
Preparations were made to house sev- 
eral thousand longsheremen, loyal to 
their internationa! officers, who were to 
begin work at once on the piers. The 
strikers meantime were given until 5 
o’c'ock of the same day to return to 
work. Federal troops were held in re- 
serve to deal with all eventualities. 

On Oct. 22 the strikers held two meet- 
ings. Some 1,000 men voted to return 
to work at the request of their President 
and Vice President. At the second meet- 
ing 3,000 voted their determination to 
stay out. A meeting the same night in 
Hoboken led to violence; revolvers 
flashed when Mr. O’Connor tried to 
speak, two shots were fired, and a gen- 
eral fight followed. Arrests were made, 
including that. of the Vice President, for 
fe'onious assauit. Myr. O’Cconnor was 
rescued from the mob and detained at 
Police Headquarters. The strike was still 
at its height when this article was writ- 
ten, (Oct. 25.) i 

Ten thovsand pressroom men were 
locked out on Oct. | by 250 printing 
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firms in New York City, after the local 
unions to which they belonged had been 
outlawed by their international unions 
for refusal to abide by their contracts. 
The tocal unions demanded a forty-four- 
hour week and a wage,increase of $14 
a week. All the printing plants men- 
tioned closed at this date indefinitely. 
Many New York publications, including 
prominent magazines, were affected. 


The book publishers joined the lockout.. 


On Oct. 4 nearly 1,000 members of the 
“Big Six” Typographical Union. joined 
in the strike. More than 150 magazines 
and 300 trade papers were tied up. 

On Oct. 13 the pressmen still held out 
for a forty-four-hour week; they an- 
nounced that they were willing to arbi- 
trate all other demands but this. The 
following day the international officers 
of the pressmen’s, typographers’ and 
stereotypers and electrotypers’ unions 
sent an appeal to President Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor, ask- 
ing that the Central Federated Union of 
New York be ecmpcelied to rescind its 
resolution of sympathy with the seced- 
ing unions of New York, on pena'ty of 
the revocation of its charter. The em- 
ployers, meantime, announced that they 
were ready to meet the compositors in 
an effort to settle the controversy, in 
some respects one of the most remark- 
able in the stiike history of the United 
Scates. Despite the tie-up, many maga- 
zines appeared; some were printed in 
New England, some in New York State, 
while others went as far as Mary and te 
find available presses. THE CURRENT 
History MAGAZINE succeeded in making 
its appearance by being printed on the 
rotogravure presses of The New York 
Times. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


A clash between the anthracite mine 
workers and operators was averted by a 
decision made at a conference in Phila- 
celphia between the Presidents of the 
three anthracite districts of the United 
Mine Workers of America and the Com- 
mittee of Anthracite Operators on Sept. 
29. By this decision the existing con- 
tract, including a supplemental agree- 
ment for the payment of bonuses, was 
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to continue in foree until March 31, 
1920. 


The soft coal operators, however, dur- 
ing the preceding week had formulated 
demands for a 60 per cent. increase in 
all mine wages, a limit of six hours a 
day .for labor underground, a five-day 
week, with time-and-a-ha!lf for overtime 
and double time for work on Sunday, as 
well as improvements in conditions of 
labor. On ‘Sept. 27 the operators as- 
sailed these demands publicly, asserting 
that the $1,000,000,000 increase in wages 
demanded would have to be borne by the 
public and expressing fear of a shortage 
of coal from the contemplated attempt 
to cut down the hours of production. 


The soft coal operators and miners 
clashed over the issue at the wage con- 
ference held at Buffalo on Sept. 29, when 
the owners characterized the demands of 
the miners as “extravagant and impos- 
sible of acceptation ” and questioned the 
authority of the miners’ delegates to 
enter into any agreement for them. 
Further negotiation failed to break the 
deadlock of the contesting parties. A 
joint committee was named. John L. 
Lewis, Acting President of the United 
iuine Workers, urged speed, as the time 
limit set for the declaring of the strike 
approached. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson sent invi- 
tations to mr. Lewis and Thomas F. 
Brewster, President of the National 
Coal Operators’ Association, to meet him 
in Washington on Oct. 17. In his com- 
munication to Mr. Lewis, Secretary Wil- 
son urged him to issue no call for a 
strike until the proposed conference had 
taken place. Reports reached Washing- 
ton soon thereafter that the strike call 
had already been sent out for nation- 
wide action on Nov. 1. Only agreement 
between the miners and operators before 
that date, said Mr. Lewis, could avert 
the strike, which the strike order char- 
acterized as “the greatest enterprise 
ever undertaken in the history of the 
trade union movement.” 

President Wilson from his sickbed 
issued a strong letter of protest to the 
miners on Oct. 25, but the catastrophe 
was still impending when these pages 
went to press. 
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| PERioD ENDED OcT. 25, 1919] 


ARRIVAL OF LORD GREY 

NIR EDWARD GREY, as the world 

called him in the fateful first days 
of the war, now Viscount Grey, K. G., 
of Fallodon, Northumberlandshire, Great 
Britain’s special Ambassador to the 
United States pending the appointment 
of a permanent diplomatic representa- 
tive, arrived in New York on Sept. 25, 
together with his staff. On landing he 
guve out a statement in which he empha- 
sized the necessity for rebuilding the 
Old World, and declared that without 
yood understanding and friendship with 
America international progress was im- 
possible, and even international security 
doubtful. He had come, he intimated, 
only to foster such good understanding 
and cordial feelings, and was charged 
with no duty of making treaties of any 
kind. Great Britain and the United 
States, he said, spoke the same language 
and had many ties in common; real mis- 
understandings, due to old_ historical 
memories and present-day British politi- 
cal problems, must not be denied, but 
eliminated. Viscount Grey expressed 
high admiration of the part America had 
played in the war, and declared that he 
intended, to do all in his power to pro- 
mote good-will between Great Britain 
and the United States, believing that 
this would bring the strongest element 
of security for the future and would be 
a step toward doing away with war 
forever. The Ambassador left for Wash- 
ington the same night. 
y * * * 

New JAPANESE AMBASSADOR 

[JURO SHIDEHARA, formerly Vice 
a Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Japanese Cabinet, sueceeding Viscount 
Ishii as Ambassador to the United States, 
is 47 years old. He entered the Govern- 
ment service on his graduation from the 
law college of the Tokio Imperial Univer- 
i895, and has been in offices of 
He served first 


sity an 


various kinds ever since. 


with the Department of Agriculture, but 
entered the Forcign Office a few months 


later. In 1899 he was named Consu! 
Kléve at Chemulpo, in the same year be- 
ing transferred to London with the same 
rank. In the capacity of full Consul he 
served at Antwerp and Fusan, whence he 
was recalled to the home office and mad: 
its Secretary in 1905. 

In 1911 the post of Director of Legal 
Affairs of the Foreign Office was given 
him, and after he had served in this ca- 
pacity for a year he was sent to the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington as 
Councilor to the Embassy, being two 
years later transferred in the same ¢a- 
pacity to the Embassy in London. In 
July, 1914, he became Minister to the 
Netherlands, being recalled shortly after 
the outbreak of the war. 

* *K * 

NEW ITALIAN AMBASSADOR 
ARON ROMANO AVEZZANO 
seleeted as Italian 

the United States to 
Macchi di Cellere in October. A few 
days after the announcement Count 
di Cellere died suddenly at Washington, 
(Oct. 20,) after an operation, due to a 
blood clot of the mesenteric passages. 
He was iil but three days. 


Was 
Ambassador to 
relieve Count 


HONORING CARDINAL MERCIER 

ARDINAL MERCIER received ex- 
traordinary honors from the people 

of the United States during his stay. 
Harvard University, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York University, and other 
American colleges conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. At 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and other cities he was _ enter- 
tained at formal receptions and greeted 
with the warmest popular demonstra- 
tions of respect. On Oct. 8 he was the 
guest of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, and 2,500 members united in 
paying tribute to him. The visit of the 
Cardinal resulted in a definite movement 
to raise a fund of $500,000 for the 
restoration of the University of Louvain. 
In his address before the Merchants’ 
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Association he told how his famous pas- 
toral letter urging patriotism and -en- 
durance, in defiance of the German in- 
vaders, was issued on Christmas, 1914. 
He stated that, notwithstanding threats, 
every priest who received it. read it in 
the parish church, and that many of 
them were imprisoned and fined in con- 
sequence. The letter was sent to France 
and England by being placed among 
soiled papers in empty cheese boxes 
which were being returned to Holland, 

and thus it reached the outside world. 

* * * 
RACE RIOT IN OMAHA 

ERIOUS race riots between whites 
and blacks occurred at Omaha, Neb., 
Sept. 19, and at Elaine, Ark., Oct. 1. At 
Omaha the riot was caused by the efforts 
of a mob to lynch Well Brown, a negro, 
who was confined in the Douglas County 
Court House charged with criminal as- 
sault on a white girl named Lobeck. The 
mob stormed the Court House and was re- 
sisted by the police. Mayor E. P. Smith 


of Omaha attempted to quell the dis- 


turbance by appealing to the rioters; in 
the midst of his address he was seized, 
a rope was placed around his neck, and 
he was strung up twice and so seriously 
injured that he long lay at the point of 
death; after two weeks in the hospital, 
however, he recovered. After the as- 
sault on the Mayor, the rioters set fire 
to the $1,000,000 Court House; the flames 
spread rapidly, and when the inmates 
of the prison on the top floor, as well 
as the officers guarding them, were in 
danger of being burned alive, the negro 
was surrendered to the mob. He was 
immediately hanged, and his body 
burned to acrisp. The Court House was 
practically destroyed. . 

Fifteen hundred Federal troops wer 
called for and sent from Fort Crook and 
Fort Omaha. On Sept. 30, General 
Wood, Commander of the Central De- 
partment, arrived at Omaha and took 
charge of the situation. The presence 
of the troops restored order; within a 
few days 150 of the rioters, who were 
identified from photographs taken dur- 
ing the disturbance, were in jail charged 
with murder; among them was Leonaid 
Webster, an advertising designer, who 
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was identified as having struck the 
Mayor and having assisted in lynching 
the negro. It was stated that the murder 
cases would be vigorously prosecuted. 

The trouble at Elaine resulted in six- 
teen deaths. Evidence was obtained that 
a propaganda had been organized by a 
white lawyer from Little Rock inciting 
the colored population to demand social 
equality by force of arms. For several 
days there was serious fighting between 
the races throughout Phillips County, in 
which Elaine is situated. The trouble 
was finally subdued by Regular Army 
troops, 500 of whom were sent from 
Camp Pike, Ark. A number of the ring- 
leaders were arrested. 

* * x 
FRENCH TRAITORS EXECUTED 
HE exccution of Pierre Lenoir, who 
was tried with Senator Humbert 
and others on a charge of communicating 
French military intelligence to the 
enemy, and sentenced to death on May 
8, 1919, was set, for Sept. 19. The 
neighborhood of Vincennes woods, where 
the execution was to occur, was put 
under a strong guard of soldiers at 
half-past 5 in the morning; the Com- 
mander of Fort Vincennes and the Pre- 
fect of Police arrived, and a firing squad 
of chasseurs took up their positions. At 
6:45 A. M., however, news came that 
Lenoir’s execution had been delayed. 

On Oct. 20 the Commission of Re- 
vision, to which wus referred the appeal 
for a new trial of Lenoir, reported that 
it found no ground for a rehearing of 
the case, and on Oct. 24 Lenoir was 
executed at La Santé Prison at 7 A. M. 
He had for some time been suffering 
from paralysis of both legs, and had to 
be carried to the place of execution. 
Lenoir was the third person to be ex- 
ecuted on charges arising out of attempts 
made by German agents to conduct a 
“ defeatist ” campaign in France in 1915 
and 1916. The others who met death on 
this charge were Bolo Pacha, executed 
on April 17, 1918, and M. Duval on 
July 17, 1918. 

On Oct. 19 the trial of various persons 
who contributed to the Gazette des Ar- 
dennes, published during the war by the 
German Staff in the French language, 
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came to a conclusion. Second Lieutenant 
Roger Hervé, Louis Laverne, and Henri 
Crookel were sentenced to death. Seven 
other defendants received sentences 
ranging from 5 to 17 years. 
* * * 

AiR Race Across CONTINENT 
re greatest endurance tests ever at- 

tempted by military airplanes be- 
gan Oct. 8, 1919, when transcontinental 
flights by United States Army aviators 
were started simultaneously from New 
York and San Francisco by sixty-three 
planes. The rules of the race laid down 
three objectives: 1. The shortest air- 
line time across the country. 2. Actual 
flying time. 3. Fastest flying time. Con- 
trol stations were established in cities 
forming a chain across the country. 
The distance to be covered was 5,400 
miles. Each machine, by actual test, was 
capable of attaining a minimum speed 
of 100 miles an hour. 

The start occurred on schedule time, 
forty-eight contestants taking the air at 
Mineola, L. I., and fifteen from the West. 
The start was marred by three accidents, 
in which three of the aviators were 
killed and one injured. At sundown of 
the first day Lieutenant B. W. Maynard, 
a former Baptist minister, was in the 
lead. Various mishaps occurred to the 
two groups of planes flying respectively 
west and east, and other deaths occurred. 
After twenty-five hours’ flying at an 
average of 107 miles an hour Lieutenant 
Maynard maintained his early lead and 
landed on the Pacific Coast on Oct. 11 
at 1:12 o’clock. Two easterly flying 
aviators, Major Carl Spatz and Lieuten- 
ant C. E. Kiel, landed at Mineola on the 
same day at 6 P. M., within thirty-one 
seconds of each other. In this first half 
of the race Lieutenant Maynard won 
first place, and Major Spatz the second. 

Maynard started his return race on 
Oct. 14, and other aviators followed. 
New deaths occurred, bringing the death 
list to nine. Maynard was brought down 
by a broken crankshaft on Oct. 16, but 
by completing repairs in eighteen hours 
he was able to resume his flight, and 
eventually landed again at Mineola on 
Oct. 19, to the cheers of enthusiastic 
crowds. 


The actual result of the transconti- 
nental flight was still in doubt when 
these pages went to press. The four 
closest contestants were Lieutenant May- 
nard, Lieutenant Alexander Pearson, 
Jr., Captain J. O. Donaldson, and Cap- 
tain L. H. Smith. The time record for 
these aviators as given out by the War 
Department on Oct. 23, and from which, 
in actual flying time, Lieutenant Pearson 
appears to be the winner of the traps- 
continental air race, was as follows: 

LIBUTENANT PEARSON—New York 

to San Francisco, 26 hours 45 minutes 2 

seconds; San Francisco to New York, 21 

hours 51 minutes 24 seconds. Total time, 

48 hours 37 minutes 16 seconds. 

LIBUTENANT DONALDSON — New 

York to San Francisco, 31 hours 37 min- 

utes 19 seconds; San Francisco to New 

York, 25 hours 56 minutes 388 seconds. 
Total time, 57 hours 383 minutes 57 
seconds. 

CAPTAIN SMITH—New York to 
Francisco, 26 hours 138 minutes 28 svc- 
onds; San Francisco to New York, 31 
hours 37 minutes 19 seconds. Total time, 
57 hours 50 minutes 47 seconds, 

LILUTENANT MAYNARD—New York 
tv San Francisco, 25 hours 11 minutes S'% 
seconds; San Francisco to New York, 41 
hours 2 minutes 82 seconds. Total time, 
revised, 66 hours 13 minutes 48% seconds. 


San 


These figures were taken from tele- 
grams received by the Air Service, and 
it was explained that they would have 
to be revised on figures of the control 
stop commanders before the final award 
was definitely announced. 

* * * 


AMERICAN DEAD IN FRANCE 


LTHOUGH the french Chamber, 

basing its action on sanitary and 
economic grounds, had voted against the 
removal of the American dead froin 
France until some later period, the 
United States War Department an- 
nounced on Sept. 22 that diplomatic ef- 
forts were being made to obtain some 
modification of this decision. The: War 
Department statement was in part as 
follows: 

The number of American cemeteries in 
Europe has recently been reduced from 
nearly 2,400 to about 700. <A large reduc- 
tion in this number will probably be mide 
during the process of concentration in 
which the military forces of England, 
France, and the United States are neces- 
sarily engaged. 





The Graves Registration Service has 
placed most of these cemeteries in excel- 
lent condition and is now actively engaged 
in an effort to perfect the appearance of 
every one. 

The matter of placing stone markers on 
the graves of our dead in Europe is en- 
gaging the attention of the Quartermaster 
General, and the advice of the National 
Fine Arts Commission is being sought 
with reference to fitting designs and ma- 
terials. 

Further progress in the matter was 
announced on Oct. 3 by Secretary Baker 
when he stated that the bodies of all 
American soldiers interred in Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Great Britain, Luxem- 
burg, and Northern Russia would be re- 
turned to the United States as soon as 
the necessary transportation could be ar- 
ranged. The task had been intrusted to 
the traffic division of the General Staff, 
which had been instructed to hasten the 
work as much as possible. This action, 
Mr. Baker said, did not indicate any 
change in the department’s attitude to- 
ward the return of the soldier dead in 
France. It was hoped that the great 
majority of American parents would 
decide to let them remain there, but the 
wishes of relatives desiring bodies re- 
turned would be carried out. 


a” * * 
‘*THE TRENCH OF THE RIFLES ” 


A: Douaumont, France, Cardinal 
Dubois, Archbishop of Rouen and 
former Bishop of Verdun, blessed the 
historie Tranchée des Fusils, the “Trench 
of the Rifles,” on Sept. 14. The cere- 
mony occurred in the presence of Gen- 
eral Valentin, commander of the forts 
and heights of the Meuse; of M. Robin, 
Mayor of Verdun, and a delegation of 
the 137th Regiment. The Trench of the 
Rifles lies behind a humble wooden cross 
erected on a small placard near Douau- 
mont, from which the spectator, looking 
down upon the village, sees only a shape- 
less mass of splintered rock, of barbed 
wire writhing as if in torment, of name- 
less litter, through which poppy and 
bramble tried to thrust upward during 
the Summer. This cross overlooks the 
bloodiest battlefield of the war. It was 
erected by men of the 137th Regiment, 
heeause close by their dead comrades are 
still mounting 


guard—-there in the 
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Tranchée des Fusils. It was a small 
episode amid a cataclysm, and soon 
over. In Indian file the men of the 137th 
had crept forth to mount guard, rifle on 
shoulder, bayonets fixed; there came a 
sudden, thunderous boom; the earth 
shuddered and cracked open, closed 
again, and swallowed up all. Thrusting 
above the ground, aligned as on that last 
march down the narrow trench that led 
to death, the bayonets of the section rise 
a bare six inches. It was this Trench of 
the Rifles, and the dead heroes, still 
mounting guard below, that the Cardinal 
blessed. 
* * * 
DUKES AS STRIKEBREAKERS 


HE railroad strike demolished all so- 
cial lines in London. On its fifth 
day, Oct. 2, a Duke drove a motor lorry 
and an Earl was in the chauffeur’s seat 
in the motor heading a convoy of fish 
from Billingsgate. The sixth Earl of 
Portarlington was among those who were 
unloading perishable goods and milk and 
churns from a train, while at the Pad- 
dington Station Earl and Lady Drogheda 
were workers. Frederick Henry Smith, 
son and heir of the first Baron of Col- 
wyn, was fireman on the Liverpool-Lon- 
don express when it rolled into London 
that day. A call for volunteers brought 
out members of the cavalry, the guards, 
and the Air Force Clubs and Colonels, 
Majors, barristers, and civil engineers. 
Men from these walks of life stood at the 
fire doors in big electrical power houses. 
Horse racing was suspended, food ration- 
ing voluntarily accepted, the driving of 
automobiles for pleasure was discontin- 
ued and the owners by thousands offered 
them for transportation purposes. 
* * «x 


DEPORTING RADICAL AGITATORS 


HE Canadian Immigration Board, sit- 
ting at Vancouver, ordered the de- 
portation of a number of Russians who 
were proved to have attempted to arouse 
revolutionary sentiments among working- 
men. Seven radicals were arrested by the 
United States authorities at Gary, Ind.. 
Oct. 19, charged with “ participating in 
a movement to overthrow the 
ment of the United States,” and were or- 
dered deported. 


Govern- 


Their activities were di- 
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rected among union and non-union steel 
workers. Early in October it was an- 
nounced that 1,745 aliens, who had with- 
drawn their declarations of intent to be- 
come citizens in order to avoid military 
service during the war, would be deport- 
ed. Of this number 736 were Swedes and 
444 Norwegians. On Oct. 17 it was an- 
nounced that the State Department had 
decided not to deport these aliens, be- 
cause of treaty obligations that exempt 
foreigners from compulsory service. The 
deportation of alien seditionists, how- 
ever, was upheld. Congress on Oct. 15 
passed a bill extending the wartime con- 
trol of passports for one year after the 
proclamation of peace, its object being to 
keep out agitators and dangerous aliens. 
* bo * 
SUMMARY OF RED Cross WoRK 


HE Red Cross War Council submitted 
a report on Oct. 18 accounting for 
the moneys handled from May 10, 1917, 
to Feb. 28, 1919. During those twenty 
months the Red Cross received in round 
figures $400,000,000. In that period the 
number of chapters increased from 562 
to 3,724 and the membership from 486,- 
194 adults to 20,000,000 adults and 11,- 
000,000 juniors. 
Here are a few round figures that in- 
dicate the size of the undertaking di- 
rected by the War Council: 


Red Crogan “WOUKETBi sci iieesiccsese 8,100,000 
Articles produced by volunteer 
PR 371,577,000 

I'agnilies of soldiers aided......... 500,000 


Knitted articles given to soldiers 
and sailors in United States..... 10,900,000 


Tons of Supplies shipped overseas. 101,000 
Foreign countries in which Red 

CR PROD. ssh os Cie e ean 20 
Patient days in Red Cross hos- 

Ee ae eo, a 1,155,000 
French hospitals given material aid 3,780 
Splints supplied American soldiers. 294,000 


Men served by Red Cross canteens 

Pi. SOO. vs groves oe ne ee eee 

Refugees aided in France.......... 
:- ee 


15,376,000 
1,726,000 
PROHIBITION REDUCES CRIME IN PORTO 
Rico 

ORTO RICO established prohibition 
four months before it became effec- 
tive in the United States, the law having 
gone into effect there March 2, 1918. 
Special reports by District Attorneys 
showed large decrease in crime through- 


out the island. The Attorney General’s 
report says: 

From a careful study of the criminal 
statistics of Porto Rico for the year end- 
ed June 30, 1919, comparing them with 
previaus years, it is found that there has 
been a considerable decrease in crime 
from the day on which prohibition went 
into force in Porto Rico. The number of 
trials for homicide has decreased from 
66 in 1917 to 46 in 1918 and 41 in 1919. 
The total number of trials by jury has de- 
creased from 154 in 1917 and 143 in 1918 to 
81 in the year 1919. The total number of 
cases of felonies brought to the district 
courts of the island has decreased from 
329 in 1917 and 299 in 1918 to 254 in 1919. 
Misdemeanors show a similar decrease, 

but the aggregate shows a total of 1,838 
criminal cases in 1917, 2,289 in 1918 and 
1,831 in 1919, only seven less than in 
1917, but 408 less than in 1918. Con- 
victions also decreased in about the same 
ratio as accusations. 

ie & o 


LINCOLN STATUE IN MANCHESTER 


HE Barnard statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln, presented to the City of Man- 
chester, England, through the Sulgrove 
Institution by Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Taft of Cincinnati, “in commemoration 
of Lancashire’s friendship to the cause 
for which Lincoln lived and died, and of 
the century of peace among English- 
speaking peoples,” was unveiled on Sept. 
15. Ambassador Davis and Judge Alton 
Parker of New York delivered addresses. 
The Lord Mayor received the statue on 
behalf of the city. 
* * * 


A BritisH Socrty’s ANSWER TO AN 
AUSTRIAN SOCIETY 


LETTER sent by the President of 

the Vienna Society of Engineers 
and Architects to the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on 
July 15 was accompanied by a resolution 
appealing for confraternal aid in efforts 
to secure a “softening” of the terms of 
peace. On Aug. 8 the British society 
sent the following reply: 

The President of the Society of Engineers 

and Architects in Vienna: 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated July 15, 
together with a copy of the resolution 
passed by the Society of Engineers and 
Architects in Vienna. 

While sensible of the 


just severity of 





the conditions in the treaty of peace to 
which the resolution refers, the Royal In- 
stitute-of British Architects would attach 
greater weight to their appeal had your 
society taken any steps during the war to 
prevent, or to publicly protest against, the 
infamous destruction by their country’s 
allies of those works of architecture whose 
immense value to the world your society 
was very competent to appreciate. 
Nevertheless, the Royal Institute ven- 
tures to hope that the terms imposed upon 
your country may disastrous 
than the resolution suggests; and that, 
after the treaty has been signed, they may 
be able to resume relations with your 
society in mutual effort to advance the 
art of architecture. IL have the honor to 
be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
JOHN W. SIMPSON, 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 


prove less 


* at * 
WAR EFFORT OF THE JUGOSLAVS 


FFICIAL figures made available in 

England show the magnitude of the 
military effort of the Jugoslavs during 
the world war. In July, 1914, Serbia 
mobilized 489,500 men. In September, 
1914. she had under her flag 532,710, 
and in August, 1915, 572,121. She 
mobilized in all during the war, from 
July 1 to Oct. 1, 1915, a total of 707,343 
men, or 24 per cent. of her whole popula- 
tion and 40 per cent. of her male popula- 
tion. If one adds all the Jugoslav volun- 
teers from Austria-Hungary who formed 
special units fighting on the Russian, 
Saloniki, and Rumanian fronts, as well 
as those who fought in small units or 


individually in the American, French, 
and Italian armies, the total is still 


further increased. A division of 40,000 
men was formed of Jugoslav volunteers 
by Serbia. After the Rumanian disaster 
15.000 Jugoslavs were transferred to 
Saloniki and covered themselves with 
glory during the offensive of 1918. Some 
10,000 others from America, France, 
Italy, and Russia also fought on this 
front. In all some 100,000 Jugoslav 
volunteers fought with the Allies against 
the common foe. The total Jugoslav loss, 
according to the official figures, was 
enormous, amounting to 292,342 dead. 


a * o* 
GERMAN NAVAL LOSSES 
[E FLOTTE., the official organ of the 
German Navy League, on Aug. 18 
published the total Tosses of warships 
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sustained by the German Navy during 
the war. The figures given were as fol- 


lows: 
Battleship ........ 1 
Large cruisers ....... lai h eaerena 7 
Small cruisers ......... ree <iogu ee 
AURIHATY CRUISCKS 666k 0 ccs ee ; 9 
DIGMEUOVOEE Couccdescekchexnweewe es 49 
Large torpedo boats... ...ccccsccsce 21 
Small tormmende HOaAIGs «2.6 cceeds sees $1 
DCC MINS h.bc0.0 cc end ananeweeaed aay 1 
CHIR | ees adit Sawn ewe sie a 7 
BORNIANINGS, fas.ce icicudedenagave san’ .. 19% 
River gunboats or survey boats...... 6 
MINGOWOOUEES: wii acces ce dacidenctetiers 28 
Pusritigt VOSGG ...ceied sc cesaeew ks Kauees 100 
Other auxiliary vessels.......... 22 


Of these there were lost in open fight: 
One battleship, 7 large cruisers and 17 
snall cruisers, 1 special ship, 111 torpedo 
boats, (of which 49 were destroyers, 21 
large and 41 small boats,) 178 sub- 
marines, namely, 82 in the North Sea 
and Atlantic, 8 in the Baltic, 72 off the 
Flanders coast, and 16 in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Seven gunboats, 21 submarines (10 in 
the Mediterranean, 4 off Flanders, and 7 
in neutral ports) were blown up or other- 
wise destroyed by the crews in order to 
prevent them from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. Six river gunboats or 
survey boats were interned, disarmed, or 
sunk. The navy lost also 28 mine- 
sweepers, 9 auxiliary cruisers, 100 fish- 
ing boats and luggers, and 22 other 
auxiliary vessels. 

There were lost with these vessels, Die 
Flotte states, 946 officers, 5,222 warrant 
and petty officers, and 12,686 men. 

k * & 
FocH AND YOUNG FRANCE 


a the beginning of September 
an interesting statement of his view 
regarding the defeat of Germany was 
given by Marshal Foch while sojourning 
at his home in Brittany. During his stay 
he visited the holiday school at Kerlouis, 
and. talked with the boys individually, 
encouraging them to ask him questions. 
One of them, who was preparing for the 
Ecole Polytechnique, addressed to him a 
question in which the whole world was 
interested. “M. le Maréchale,” he said, 
“will you allow us to ask you whether 
“ Germany is thoroughly crushed; 
“absolutely beaten?” With a striking 
gesture Marshal Foch pointed to one of 


is she 
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the Celtic crucifixes and said: “ Sup- 
“ pose some stormy night lightning shat- 
“tered that crucifix; how would one set 
“ about its restoration? Would one begin 
“by scuplturing the fingers and the hair 
“of Christ? On the contrary, it would 
“be necessary first of all to rebuild the 
“ pedestal and repair the granite base of 
“the Cross. Well, it is exactly the same 
“with the Germany that has collapsed. 
“ 4 new base and new balance will have 
“to be found for the whole of the coun- 
“try. Yes, Germany is beaten, and it 
“is for you to guard, by your prudence 
“and by your work, the precious victory 
“that your seniors have gained by pain 
“and sacrifice.” 
Marshal Foch emphasized his remarks 
by gestures with a stick that he carried. 
The boys wanted to know about this 
stick, and their curiosity was rewarded 
by an item of secret history that had re- 
mained unrecorded. “ That is my week- 
day stick,” said the Marshal; “ the Sun- 
day one is kept in its case at headquar- 
ters.” The boys laughed, and the Mar- 
shal said: “As a matter of fact, it is 
“a trench stick that was given to me 
“by one of my poilus. Look how wel! it 
“has been carved; look at it closely. It 
“is the stick that drew out in gravel at 
“Doulens the plan of the supreme of- 
“fensive.” This time there was no 
laughter. 
:  ~ 
THE FRENCH AIRMEN 

FFICIAL statistics of the losses of 

the French Flying Corps were pub- 
lished for the first time in*August. From 
Aug. 4, 1914, to Nov. 11, 1918, the losses 
in the army zones were 1,945 pilots and 
observers killed; 1,461 missing, whose 
death may be regarded as certain, and 
2,922 wounded. Outside the army zones 
1,927 pilots and observers were killed, 
bringing the total losses in killed and 
wounded up to 7,757, the greatest pro- 
portion of losses in any arm of any of 
the allied armies. 


To commemorate these losses a solemn 
service was celebrated on the morning of 
Aug. 15 in the Chapel of Notre Dame du 
Platin, the patron saint of French avia- 
tors, @t Saint Palais-sur-Mer, near 
Royan. The chapel, which stands over- 








looking the sea in a clump of pine trees 
at the foot of the lighthouse, was erected 
some years ago through the combined 
efforts of Blériot, the famous airman, 
the Abbé Chanal, the curé of Saint 
Palais, who figured brilliantly during 
the war, and a well-known Paris jeweler. 
Its principal features are a _ beautiful 
statue representing the patron saint of 
airmen (reproductions of which are in 
the possession of hundreds of French 
aviators) and a large number of pen- 
ciled inscriptions which have been writ- 
ten on its walls by airmen who have 
visited it, 

In an address, delivered after the cele- 
bration of mass, the Abbé Chanal, in 
speaking of the devotion shown by air- 
men during the war, stated that not less 
than 70 per cent. of those who had been 
engaged had lost their lives while on 
duty. The festival concluded with a pro- 
cession, at the head of which marched a 
party of officers carrying a statue of 
Notre Dame du Platin. 

* * * 


REPATRIATING AMERICANS WHO FOouGHT 
UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS 


_ was announced early in July that 
steps had been taken by the Bureau 
of Naturalization and the Department of 
Labor to restore the rights of citizenship 
to those young Americans whose ardor 
to get into the European war had led 
them to enlist under the flag of Canada 
or of some other allied nation. It was 
estimated that fully 9,000 such Ameri- 
cans had become, by such enrollment, 
Canadians. After the armistice many 
protests and petitions were received for 
reinstatement, and finally Congress 
amended the law so that it was made 
possible for such soldiers enrolled under 
alien flags to regain their citizenship by 
taking the oath of allegiance to the 
United States Government before the 

proper authorities. 

* * a 
HIsToRIC PENS 

HE majority of treaties have been 
signed with goose quills instead of 
pens. Among the treasures of the late 
Empress Eugénie was the pen used to’ 
draw up the Treaty of Paris in 1856; it 
was made from a feather pulled from 





the tail of an eagle in the Jardin des 
Plantes. As for the Peace Treaty of 
1919, a group of young girls offered 
David Lloyd George a gold pen, which 
the British Minister promised to use in 
signing some one of the peace docu- 
ments; he had previously promised to 
use another pen to sign the Peace Treaty 
itself. The pens and penholders sent to 
President Wilson after the beginning of 
the labors of the Peace Conference were 
innumerable. Clemenceau also was the 
recipient of many similar gifts. 

An item of interest in this connection 
is the fact that at Versailles, the day 
after the signing of the peace with Ger- 
many, all blotters, ashtrays, penholders, 
and pencils had disappeared at though by 
magic. If the pens of the Treaty of 
Amiens were valued in 1825 at 6,250 
francs, what value will the historic pens 
of June, 1919, possess? 

* * * 
LONDON TO PARIS BY AIR 


N Aug. 25 three airplanes starting 

from Hounslow inaugurated the 
London-Paris Air Service, which was 
intended to run daily, barring accidents 
and prohibitive weather. Of these three 
planes, one, an Airco 4, completed the 
return journey in schedule time; another 
reached Paris on time; the third, a 
Handley-Page, speeding seventy miles an 
hour, reached Paris duly, but deferred 
its departure to the following day. The 
fare charged for this trip was £15 15s. 
The route generally to be followed was 
Maidstone-Boulogne-Beauvais-Paris. On 
the inaugural trips as many as eleven 
passengers and full loads, including many 
daily newspapers and consignments of 
leather and other merchandise, were car- 
ried. Shortly before this event, a.twin- 
engined Handley-Page machine, piloted 
by Captain Shakespear, successfully 
completed a flight to Brussels and back. 
On his return journey Captain Shakes- 
pear breakfasted at Amsterdam, had 
luncheon at Brussels, and dined in Lon- 


don. a 


MARSHAL FocH THANKS LLOYD GEORGE 
HE following letter was sent by Mar- 


shal Foch to Premier Lloyd George 


toward the end of August: 
The French Ambassador in London has 
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sent me the text of the words which you 
were kind enough to speak on my account 
in the House of Commons, as well as the 
substance of those which Lora Curzon pro- 
nounced in the House of Lords; he also 
informed me of the reception given to 
these speeches by the two houses. 

I do not forget, however, that if I was 
appointed to be Chief of the allied armies 
it was on your initiative. and thanks to 
your confidence. If I was able equally to 
bring the war to a speedy oonclusion, it 
was thanks to the sustained determination 
of the British Government to reinforce 
and to keep up, in 1918, sufficient ef- 
fectives for its armies in France, and also 
to give powerful assistance in the trans- 
port of American divisions to Europe. 

In the face of such confidence and such 
serious efforts, I employed on my part all 
the activity I was capable of in order to 
achieve victory, while making the best use 
of the means which had been completely 
assured to me. 

Today it is an honor and a highly 
appreciated recompense to see my. services 
recognized in such flattering terms, under 


particularly important circumstances, by 
the Government and Parliament of Great 
Britain, and I am profoundly grateful to 
you, the Prime Minister, for having taken 


the initiative in this token of satisfaction * 
on their part, and I ask you to receive 
this assurance of my respectful devotion. 


~ * * 
BRITISH MUSEUM IN WAR 


HE annual report of the British 

Museum was issued on Aug. 31, 1919. 
Some of the features of this report deal- 
ing with measures necessitated by Ger- 
man aerial bombardments are summar- 
ized below: 

Warning was received toward the close 
of 1917 that air raids in greater force, 
and with much heavier bombs, might be 
expected in the Spring. It was then de- 
cided to remove the most valuable ob- 
jects in the collections to positions of 
safety. The portable objects of the 
Departments of Antiquities, including 
the Frieze of the Parthenon, the best 
of the Greek vases and bronzes, the chief 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, the Rosetta Stone, 
and the finest examples of mediaeval 
art, together with practically the whole 
collection of coins and medals, were 
transferred to a station on the newly 
completed Postal Tube Railway, some 
fifty feet below the surface of Holborn. 
Special provision was made for protcc- 
tion against damp and for guarving. 
Some fifteen vanloads of the 
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precious literary and artistic treasures 
were transferred to the National Library 
of Wales. A certain number of exception- 
ally valuable books were housed near 
Malvern. Objects next in importance 
were hidden in the strong rooms of the 
museum basement. Heavy sculptures and 
mummies were protected by sandbags 
The Assyrian bulls, the larger Egyptian 
sculptures, and the Parthenon metopes 
were protected in situ by sandbags. 

The restoration of the museum began 
at once on the signing of the armistice, 
and the work of bringing back the col- 
lections to their old positions continued 
into the present year. 

* * * 
THE ISLAND OF NAURU 

AURU ISLAND is a tiny speck of 

land in the Central Pacifie Ocean, 
thirty-three miles south of the equatoi 
and about equidistant from Australia, 
America, and Japan, that is, about 3,000 
miles. It has a circumference of twelve 
miles and an area of 5,000 acres. This 
small but valuable territory passed some 
years ago into the possession of Ger- 
many, and was attached for administra- 
tion to the Marshall Islands, which are 
300 miles away and are now under the 
Japanese. The island, with its millions 
of tons of phosphate of lime, the best soil 
fertilizer known, was a_ veritable 
treasure-trove for the overworked agri- 
cultural lands of the German Fatherland, 
and thousands of tons of the precious 
product were annually taken to Ger- 
many, though the phcesphate’ mines, 
curiously enough, were worked by British 
enterprise. The German treatment of 
the natives is said to have been barba- 
rous. Since the beginning of the war the 
istand has been under a British régime, 
and the natives have recently petitioned 
King George, who visited the island as 
a midshipman, to take them permanently 
underhis protection. 
THE [TALIAN CROWN RENOUNCES VAST 

DOMAINS 


Milan at the be 


inning of September that King Vic- 


i was announeed in 
or 
tor Emmanuel, 


after handing over six 


of his finest palaces, villas, and parks fo) 
the pei lisabled 


anent use of soldiers 


and sailors and orphans of those killed 
in battle, had formally declared to Prime 
Minister Nitti his intention of relinquish- 
ing all the vast domains of the Crown 
throughout Italy for the benefit of the 
peasantry and of combatants for Italian 
unity. Possession of buildings attached 
to such lands would also be relinquished 
in favor of those institutions and charity 
organizations whose aim it was to miti- 
gate the sufferings of wat. The King 
had also offer his own 
patrimony for taxation, an action which 
would bring about a large reduction in 
the civil] list. The annual sum of $400,- 
000 would be dispensed to poor and needy 
subjects in the future as in the past. 


2 


resolved to 


SALVAGED FROM THE SEA 


'HE British Admiralty Salvage De- 
partment, which came into existence 

in the Autumn of 1915, and which com- 
pleted its last contract at the erd of 
August, 1919, salvaged, in all ve 
tions at home and in foreign waters, 440 
vessels and recovered property valued at 
$200,000,000. The brilliant record of its 
achievements is attributed to Commedore 
F. W. Young, R. N. R., already famous 
for his suecessful efforts to clear the 
harbors of Ostend and Zeebrugge. Cargo 
steamers were lifted off vocky ledges 
and dragged up from the depths of the 
sea pierced and battered. Whole car- 
goes of gold have been rescued, as in the 
case of the Laurentic, from which bullion 
valued at $4,500,000 was brought up by 
divers working at a death of 23 fathoms, 
after the strong rooms in which the 
bullion was kept had been blown up by 
high explosives and the débris removed. 
A collier weighing 2,700 tons (a weight 
which, before the creation of the Salvage 
Department, would have been regarded 
as prohibitive) was raised and put into 
commissicn within three months. 
A troop ship in Feikestone which had 
‘aught fire and been scuttled was raised 
by four locomotives straining on the dock. 
A U-boat of a displacement of 700 tons, 
which had sunk thirty-five miles off the 
Tyne, was raised with wires and brought 
to port. Gathering of intelligence fron 
sunken U-1 func 


}- 


again 


oats was a recognized 
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Salvage Tiepartment 





Fulfilling the German Treaty Terms 


-Progress Toward Reparation 


[PeRI0oD ENDED OcT. 15, 1919] 


her desire to begin immediately her 

compliance with the terms of the 
Peace Treaty regarding reparations. Her 
request for oral conferences of economic 
experts was granted. Pending the ap- 
pointment of a permanent Reparations 
Commission, the provisional commission 
created to name various conference com- 
missions was authorized to act in the 
German negotiations. As to the amount 
of reparations due, an official report 
made to the Parliamentary Committee of 
Peace in Paris estimated the material 
damage done in the invaded provinces of 
France at $40,000,000,000. This amount 
had been verified by a committee of 
technical experts. The damage done to 
agriculture alone computed at 
7,400,000,000. 

Belgium showed dissatisfaction toward 
the middle of July over the slowness of 
reparation payments. She had received 
no money from Germany, and little of 
her stolen machinery had been returned. 
Her ruined towns were being rebuilt; 
Ypres and Nieuport were stated to be 
beyond hope, but Louvain and Liége were 
being largely restored. 

With regard to money reparations, 
Mathias Erzberger, German Minister of 
Finance, had completed a detailed pro- 
gram for raising nearly $6,000,000,000, 
of which $5,000,000,000 was to be handed 
to the allied Governments before May, 
1920. Imperial income taxes and the 
searching out of hidden gold stores, it 
was stated, would help to raise the sum 
required, some of which was already 
credited to Germany on various accounts. 

The first full meeting of the Repara- 
tions Commission provided for by the 
Peace Treaty was held on Aug. 1 at the 
Trianon Palace Hotel in Versailles. The 
German commissions charged with de- 
tails of the delivery to France and Bel- 
gium of the stock called for by the 
Peace Treaty, and with the transfer of 
the coal mines of the Sarre Valley, ar- 


\ S early as July 5 Germany indicated 


was 


rived at Versailles on this date. Testi- 
fying before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate on 
Aug. 2, Bernard Baruch, economic ad- 
viser of the American peace delegation 
in Paris, showed how the Reparations 
Commission, through the plenary powers’ 
conferred upon it, would have complete 
control of Germany’s trade and finance. 
All imports were to be curbed, and even 
production and foreign sales were to be 
subject to the commission’s scrutiny. 

One of the first questions before the 
commission was the recovery of goods 
stolen by Germany. Offices set up in 
Brussels and Wiesbaden had effected the 
recovery of about a million tons of ma- 
teriais, according to a report presented 
to the French Chamber on July 24. It 
was stated, however, that this was only 
a small portion of the total loss. . As 
an example of this, only 8,000 head of 
cattle had been restored out of 850,000 
head driven away. 


COAL REPARATION 


As regards coal, M. Loucheur, Min- 
ister of Industrial Reconstruction, speak- 
ing before the French Chamber on Sept. 
12, defined the conditions of reparation 
to which Germany is held; these con- 
ditions were as follows: During the period 
of reconstruction Germany was to deliver 
for the coal mines of the north and the 
Pas de Calais the 20,000,000 tons repre- 
senting the pre-war product for a five- 
year period, with a reduction to 8,000,000 
tons for the ensuing five years. The 
surplus of coal production by the Sarre 
Basin was just equal to the coal deficit in 
Alsace and Lorraine, but the output of 
these mines was sure to be increased 
within a few vears. For the trarsition 
period measures had been taken to assure 
rail transportation to the east, centre, 
and north of over 1,000,000 tons monthly. 

In Alsace and Lorraine, it appeared 
from the report of the special commis- 
sion, the coal situation was serious. Not 
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only to supply France, but other coun- 
tries suffering from the dearth of coal, 
the Economic Council on Aug. 2 was con- 
sidering means to increase the production 
of the German mines; in this project 
Herr Bauer, the German Premier, was 
co-operating. On Aug. 19 the delivery of 
coal to France from the Ruhr district 
had begun. It was expected that about 
1,000,000 tons would be shipped the first 
month. On Sept. 2 it was announced that 
as the result of negotiations at Versailles 
Germany should deliver 20,000,000 tons 
of coal to France within the next six 
months, as against the 43,000,000 tons 
provided by the terms of the Peace 
Treaty. Of the present production of 
128,000,000 tons, 60 per cent. of any 
excess was to be delivered to the Entente 
up to 128,000,000 tons, and 50 per cent. 
of any further excess until the terms of 
the Peace Treaty were satisfied. 


RETURNING ART TREASURES 


A restitution of a different kind was 
that of the stolen art treasures of Bel- 
gium and Northern France, most of 
which have already been returned. Since 
February convoys had been ceaselessly 
carrying deported works of art back to 
the museums from which they had been 
taken. 

By the terms of the Peace Treaty a 
certain number of German vessels were 
to be delivered to the Allies. On July 18 
some 300 German vessels whose home 
port was Hamburg were turned over. Of 
these 31 were owned by the Hamburg- 
American Line. In addition to these, 12 
American-owned steamships, valued at 
more than $10,000,000, the property of a 
German subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company, were ordered from German 
ports to the Firth of Forth for allocation 
among the allied and associated powers. 
This allocation was made by the Allied 
Naval Armistice Commission in contra- 
vention of the ruling of the Allied Com- 
mission at Brussels in March that the 
ships were American property and could 
not be seized. . 

Criticism of the delay in returning Ger- 
man prisoners of war was answered by 
the German Government on July 21 ina 
statement throwing the responsibility 
Alhes. { 


upon the Members of the German 
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commission at Versailles, the statement 
declared, had been waiting vainly for 
weeks for the Entente to name Commis- 
sioners, as the terms of the Peace Treaty, 
though demanding prompt reparation, 
made this subject to the control of a 
joint allied and German commission. 


TRIAL FOR ATROCITIES 


England, France, and Belgium sub- 
mitted to the Peace Conference on Oct. 6 
their final lists of German military offi- 
cials to be delivered up by Germany 
in accordance with the responsibilities 
clause of the Peace Treaty. No list was 
submitted by the United States, but it 
was stated that the latter country would 
participate in the action taken against 
officials proved guilty. These lists were 
then practically completed. The name of 
the German Kaiser was absent, as he 
was to be dealt with separately. The 
court-martial authorities of Lille on Oct. 
7 demanded the extradition of Count von 
Bismarck, grandson of the famous Ger- 
man Chancellor, for having had fourteen 
inhabitants of the village of Vicoigne 
shot “as an example” and for burning 
several houses there. Similar charges 
were made against eight other officers, 
whose extradition was also demanded. 

On Sept. 5 the allied powers sent an 
official note to the German Government 
demanding that Article 61 of the new 
German Constitution, stipulating for the 
admission of Austria to the German 
Reichsrat, be declared null and void as a 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
German Government answered this de- 
mand with a note admitting the interpre- 
tation of the Entente, but stating that 
the elimination of the article in question 
was unnecessary pending the alteration 
by the council of the League of Nations 
of the constitutional position of German 
Austria. This reply was deemed evasive 
by the Peace Conference, which insisted 
on a written declaration that the article 
was not to be considered as transcending 
the treaty section forbidding German 
participation in Austrian affairs. On 
Sept. 21.Baron Kurt von Lersner, Presi- 
dent of the German peace delegation, ar- 
rived at Versailles to sign the demanded 


protocol. The signing, which oecured the 
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following day, was private; the only 
allied representative present was Jules 
Cambon of the French Peace Mission. 


INTERALLIED COMMISSIONS 


Fifty-one interallied commissions were 
created by the Peace Treaty. One of the 
most important was the Rhineland Com- 
mission. By Sept. 5 many of the staffs 
composing this had arrived at Coblenz. 
The personnel of the American group 
numbered 9, the Belgian group 4, the 
British and French about 140 each. An 
entire house was taken over for use of 
the staff of the last-named powers. The 
German National Commission had also 
opened offices in Coblenz. Communities 
and districts were to be heard on all 
questions affecting them. 

On Oct. 18 the Supreme Council passed 
a resolution declaring that membership 
on all commissions created by the treaty 
was a privilege rather than an obligation, 
and that delegates might sit on the com- 
missions regardless of the question of 
ratification. By this action the Allies 
invited the United States to take part in 
the interallied commissions pending the 
ratification of the treaty by the Senate. 
On Oct. 20, however, the State Depart- 
ment at Washington ruled that Ameri- 
can diplomatic and military participation 
in carrying out the provisions of the 
treaty must wait for the Senate ratifi- 
cation. 

The task of dismantling the twelve 
ancient forts which surrounded Mainz 
had begun on Oct. 4. According to the 
terms of the Peace Treaty all German 
Rhine fortresses must be demolished. 
Much blasting was required, and it was 
stated that the process would be long. 

Addressing the National Assembly on 
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Oct. 7 Chancellor Bauer said that two 
months after ratification of the treaty 
the German Army would be reduced to 
200,000 men. All plans for maintaining 
a large force under disguise were em- 

phatically repudiated by Herr Bauer. _ 

On Oct. 16 the Germans had begun the 
evacuation of the first and second zones 
in Schleswig, in accordance with thé con- 
ditions laid down by the Peace Treaty. 
The International Commission was pre- 
paring the arrangements for the ple- 
biscite to decide whether the districts 
involved should remain German or join 
Denmark, and was making plans for the 
administration of the region. Warning 
had been given Germany as early as 
July 30 against the sale of national prop- 
erties in Schleswig which were held as 
possible security for the payment of Ger- 
many’s indemnity. 

Another expected plebiscite was in 
East Prussia. On Oct. 5 more than 100,- 
000. natives of the eastern province 
eligible to vote in the coming plebiscite - 
had registered at the Election Bureau in 
Thorn, West Prussia. Branch offices had 
been opened in Westphalia and the 
Rhine provinces, and persons unable to 
pay their railroad fare to this district 
were being given free transportation. 

On Aug. 27 the Japanese authorities 
were taking over German and Austrian 
properties at Tsing-tao as an installment 
on the German indemnity. 

A United States destroyer arrived at 
New York on Oct. 7 and landed $5,125,- 
000 in German gold. This represented the 
first shipment of gold from the German 
Government in part payment of the $158,- 
000,000 of food and other supplies ar- 
ranged for by Food Administrator Hoover 
in Berlin. 


Ratification by Other Nations 


Waiting for the United States 


HE Treaty of Versailles cannot be- 
come effective until, in addition to 
Germany, at least three of the prin: 

cipal allied and associated powers have 
ratified it. Great Britain ratified it on 
July 31 and Belgium on Aug. 8, but Bel- 


gium is not a great power. France com- 
pleted the formal ratification on Oct. 13. 
Meanwhile Italy’s King had signed a 
ratification decree on Oct. 7, and the de- 
cree was filed in Paris eight days later. 
Technically this completed the three rati- 
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fications required for putting the Peace 
Treaty in force and starting the ma- 
chinery of the various executive commis- 
sions for which it provides. As the Ital- 
ian ratification, however, still required 
the approval of the Parliament at Rome 
to hecome a law of the realm, it could, 
if the Peace Conference so ruled, be re- 
garded as still incomplete for purposes 
of putting the treaty into force. Eng!and 
and France had shown a marked desire 
from the outset that the United States 
should be one of the three powers to con- 
firm the treaty and take the lead in ex- 
ecuting its many provisions. The Su- 
preme Council, therefore, hesitated to 
name the date for putting the treaty into 
force, waiting day after day for some 
change in the Senate situation at Wash- 
ington. 

Marshal Foch also asked for more 
time, as his military plans had been dis- 
organized by America’s refusal to send 
soldiers for policing the plebiscite dis- 
tricts in Silesia and Schleswig. He had 
counted on having 5,000 American troops 
at his disposal, but a message from Sec- 
retary Baker had informed him that our 
men could not be used for that purpose, 
though the required number of volun- 
teers were already on their way across 
to Europe. Therefore, Marshal Foch 
had to change his schedule and call on 
the English. and French staffs for more 
soldiers. 


On Oct. 26 the Supreme Council was 
still waiting, reluctant to act and inti- 
mating that it was willing to postpone 
the treaty date even to the middle of 
November if by so doing it could gain the 
immediate assistance of the United States 
in enforcing the treaty. Thus the matter 
stood when these pages went to press. 

The French Chamber began its ratifi- 
cation debate on Aug. 26, and continued 
it through several lively sessions; there 
was a great deal of hostile comment, 
through which the Ministers sat in si- 
lence. A crisis occurred on the 29th, 
when, after a stirring speech by Maurice 
Barrés, who criticised the failure to make 
a Rhine frontier, and another by Albert 
Thomas, who advocated the neutraliza- 
tion of the Rhine Valley, more than 
twenty Deputies announced that they 
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would take no part in the debate. All 
the Government’s supporters rallied to 
the defense of Premier Clemenceau. On 
Sept. 3 Franklin Bouillon, the fourteenth 
speaker, declared that he would vote 
against ratification, attacked America 
and ,the League of Nations, and dwe't on 
France’s enormous war debt. Premier 
Clemenceau, on Sept. 19, urged imme- 
diate ratification, regardless of all other 
questions. Finally, on Oct. 2, the Cham- 
ber voted for ratification, 372 to 53, with 
73 members abstaining from voting. At 
the same time it approved the protective 
treaties with the United States and Great 
Britain. 

In the French Senate, on Oct. 7, Léon 
Bourgeois, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Treaty, delivered his re- 
port, which calie:! for immediate ratifica- 
tion. The repoit urged that the treaty 
be regarded chicfly from the viewpoint 
of its safeguaids to France.. Confidence 
Was expressed that measures limiting 
armaments, though not embodied in the 
treaty, would ultimately be incorporated 
within it in the form of amendments. An 
argument was further made for the 
bringing to trial of the German Em- 
peror, as the author of acts contrary to 
The Hague convention. The report ended 
with an expression of satisfaction over 
the restitution of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and of hope that the solidarity of the 
Allies would continue during the period 
of peace. After some debate the Senate, 
on Oct. 11, ratified the treaty, and also 
the Franco-American and Franco-British 
defense treaties. The vote stood 217 for 
ratification, and none against it. One 
member abstained from voting. None of 
the bitterness that marked the debate in 
the Chamber was visible in the Senate. 

With the formal action of the French 
Executive, on Oct. 11 and Oct. 13, the 
treaty with Germany passed its third 
ratification by the principal nations sig- 
natory to the pact. In France it went 
into immediate effect; the state of war 
was declared at an end in France and 
Algeria, and the censorship was lifted. 
All war restrictions were similarly re- 
moved. 

King Victor Emmanuel, acting for 
Italy, had issued a royal decree of ratifica- 


tion on Oct. 7; this instrument. itself 
stated, however, that it would become 
law only on being presented to the Ital- 
ian Parliament. That body would not re- 
assemble until December. Both the Ital- 
ian and the British copies of the treaty 
were deposited with the Secretariat of 
the Peace Conference on Oct. 15. 

Ratification by Canada, as an autono- 
mous part of the British Empire, was the 
chief subject of discussion at a special 
session of the Canadian Parliament, on 
Sept. 1. The urgency of proceeding im- 
mediately to the consideration of the 
treaty, the Governor General said, com- 
pelled him to summon the legislators to 
renewed labors, which, he hoped, would 
not be of long duration. He had been 
advised, he declared, that the document 
should not be ratified on behalf of Can- 
ada without the approval of Parliament. 
In addition, Parliament would be asked, 
he explained, to make such financial pro- 
vision as may be required “in connec- 
tion with the Peace Treaty and for other 
purposes.” 

Both houses at Ottawa ratified the 
treaty with Germany on Sept. 14 after 
four days’ debate. Only one amendment 
was offered. It came from W. S. Field- 
ing, formerly Minister of Finance in the 
Laurier Government, who sought to mod- 
ify the Government motion by adding 
that in giving approval the House in no 
way assented to an impairment of the 
existing autonomous authority of the 
Dominion in respect to Canada’s poten- 
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tial participation in any future war. The 
amendment was defeated by 102 votes to 
70. One Liberal speaker criticised the 
Shantung agreement, and spoke in favor 
of Ireland. One reservation was urged, 
similar in tenor to the Fielding amend- 
ment. None of these motions prevailed, 
however, and the treaty was ratified. 

China, though unable to ratify the 
treaty, because of her refusal to sign at 
Versailles, formally declared her adher- 
ence, on Sept. 24, to all the provisions of 
that treaty exclusive of the agreement 
with Japan concerning Shantung, and de- 
clared the state of war with Germany at 
an end. 

Japanese chauvinists, on Aug. 26, 
made a hostile demonstration against 
Marquis Saionji and the other peace dele- 
gates on their return to Japan, on the 
ground, as explained later in a manifesto 
published at Kobe, that the provision of 
racial equality had not been put through, 
and that Japan, through the blundering | 
policy of the Japanese peace delegation, , 
had been placed in a position of isolation 
internationally. According to Peace Con- 
ference information, Parliamentary ac- 
tion on ratification was not required by 
the Constitution of Japan, signature by 
the Emperor being sufficient. The royal 
signature, however, had not been affixed 
when the present pages went to press. 

The State Department at Washington 
was informed that the Legislative As- 
sembly of Guatemala had ratified the 
treaty with Germany on Oct. 2. 


Activities of the Peace Conference 


The League of Nations 


[PERIOD ENDED OcT. 20, 1919] 


HE activities of the Peace Conference 
at Paris continued through Septem- 
ber and October. On Oct. 10 the 

Supreme Council decided to grant to 
the Bulgarian plenipotentiaries an ex- 
tension of ten days in which to return 
their observations on the draft of the 
treaty submitted to them on Sept. 19, 
the additional period to expire on Oct. 
24. On Oct. 14 a new Cabinet was 


formed by M. Stambulowsky for the pur- 
pose of ratifying the Peace Treaty. 

The council further approved the plan 
proposed by the Reparations Commission, 
providing for the dispatch to Budapest 
of an interallied commission, including 
one Rumanian delegate, to take an in- 
ventory of the objects and materials 
which had been seized by the Rumanian 
military authorities in Hungary. This 
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approval followed the hearing of the re- 
port of Sir George Clerk, who had been 
sent to Hungary and Rumania to study 
the situation for the council, and who 
had returned the previous week from 
Bucharest. 

Another action taken by the Supreme 
Council was the acceptance on Oct. 11 
of the demand presented on behalf of 
Admiral Kolchak and General Denikin, 
asking that Russian war material cap- 
tured by the German Army be turned 
over to them for the use of their armies. 
It was decided that the Interallied Com- 
mission of Control should supervise the 
execution of the measure. Other meas- 
ures approved by the council at this 
time were: The acceptance of a re- 
port regarding the formation of an in- 
ternational commission, sitting at Berlin, 
which should have charge of the inter- 
ests of Russian prisoners still in Ger- 
many; and the sending to the Drafting 
Committee of a proposal introduced by 
the Italian delegation asking that a 
clause should be written into the treaty 
with Hungary, stipulating that Hungary 
should renounce in favor of Italy all 
right and title to territories of the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian Monarchy given 
by the treaty of Saint Germain to Italy. 

The main problem still confronting the 
conference was that of the peace with 
Turkey. At various times since last De- 
cember the conference had discussed the 
question in three phases: The dismember- 
ment of Turkey, the possibility of her 
return to her pre-war status, and the re- 
taining or dismissal of the Sultan. Inci- 
dents like the landing of Greek troops in 
Smyrna and of Italians at Adalia, the 
continuance of Armenian massacres by 
the Young Turk party in Asiatic Turkey, 
and the setting up of a new Government 
by Mustapha Pasha in Anatolia, had oc- 
cupied the conference at various sessions. 
The vexed question of mandates still 
remained unsettled. The French dele- 
gates favored the retention of the Turk- 
ish Empire in Europe as the solution 
most likely to be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

As reflecting the attitude of the Su- 
preme Council a speech made by Premier 
Lloyd George at Sheffield, England, on 
Oct. 17 had significance. In this speech 
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Mr. Lloyd George said that it was im- 
possible to settle the destiny of Europe 
without knowing whether the United 
States was going to share the burdens 
of civilization. Speaking to the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, Mr. Davis, Mr. Lloyd 
George emphasized this point, and 
added: 


The people of Turkey have been living 
in tthe shadow of a great tyranny for 
centuries. They are appealing to America 
for help. I hope that the appeal will not 
be in vain. Such a remark might sound 
impertinent from a British Minister, but 
we are undertaking similar responsibilities 
ourselves and find that we are «coming 
to the limit of our strength and that it 
is unwise for us to go further. 

A similar appeal from an American 
source was made by Henry Morgen- 
thau, former Ambassador to Turkey, on 
his return to the United States from Po- 
land, where, as head of the American 
Commission to investigate the treatment 
of Jews in that country, he had passed 
seven months. He arrived in New York 
on Oct. 18, where he at once published 
an appeal for the acceptance by the 
United States of a mandate for Constan- 
tinople, Armenia, and Anatolia. His idea 
involved the upbuilding of a great Amer- 
ican centre in Constantinople as a living 
example of democracy in the Near East. 


Colonel House, the confidential adviser 
to President Wilson at the Peace Con- 
ference, returned to the United States 
early in October to recuperate after a 
long illness in Paris and the strain of un- 
remitting labors on the Peace Treaty. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Plans for bringing the League of Na- 
tions covenant into force with the simul- 
taneous publication in Paris of the rati- 
fication decrees of three of the main 
allied and associated powers were an- 
nounced in Washington soon after the 
ratification by Italy. A nation-wide cam- 
paign in favor of the League was opened 
at the Mansion House in London on Oct. 
13 under the Presidency of the Lord 
Mayor. Messages were read from King 
George and David Lloyd George, and elo- 
quent addresses were delivered by ex- 
Premier Asquith, Lord Robert Cecil, Pre- 
mier Venizelos, Lord Reading, and others, 
All the foreign Ambassadors and diplo- 
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mats, and men prominent in various 
walks of civil life, churchmen, laborites, 
industrialists, scientists, and lawyers, at- 
tended. The message of King George 
was as follows: 

We have won the war. That is a great 
achievement. But it is not enough. We 
fought to gain a lasting peace, and it is 
our supreme duty to take every measure 
to secure it. 

For that nothing is more essential than 
a strong and enduring League of Nations. 
Every day makes. this clearer. The cove- 
nant of Paris is a good foundation. The 
nature and the strength of the structure 
we buiid upon this must depend on the 
earnestness and sincerity of popular sup- 
port. 

Millions of British men and women, 
poignantly conscious of the ruin and suf- 
fering caused by the brutal havoc of war, 
stand ready to help if only they are 
shown the way. In the knowledge of 
what already has been done, apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties which lie before 
us, and a determination to overcome them, 
we must spare no efforts. 

I commend this cause to all citizens of 
the empire, sc that, with the help of all 
other men of good-will, a buttress and a 
sure defense of peace, to the glory of 
God and the lasting fame of our age and 
our country, may be established. 

The message of Lloyd George was as 

follows: 

Civilization cannot longer afford to 
squander its time and treasure on the de- 
struction of its own handiwork. The 
allied Governments are pledged to the 
League’s noble ideals. I appeal to my 
fellow-countrymen to support internation- 
al order and good-will. 


Mr. Asquith declared that the military 
and naval armaments of nations were 
being continued out of all proportion 
to the actual requirements for the pres- 
ervation of order, and said he hoped the 
members of the League would fulfill 
their pledges under the covenant purely 
as a duty. Mr. Asquith added that with 
the people alone lay the initiative and 
ultimate responsibility. The alternatives 
before them were to relapse into the old 
insane hostilities or the provision and 
defense of a way for the free spirit of 
mankind. 


The attitude of the smaller nations, 
especially Denmark and Norway, was 
brought out early in October. In an au- 
thorized interview the Danish Minister 
of Defense, tir. Munch, denied emphati- 
cally the charge made several times in 
the Peace Treaty discussion in America 
that Denmark was afraid of the League 
of Nations. The Danish people, he said, 
had watched President Wilson’s efforts 
to create the League of Nations with 
the greatest sympathy. In Denmark, he 
added, all political parties were agreed 
that the country must join the League of 
Nations as soon as it was formed, to 
contribute to this great and daring ex- 
periment to abolish international wars. 
In Norway on the same date the Par- 
liamentary committee appointed to dis- 
cuss the entrance of Norway into the 
League reported. unanimously in favor 
of adherence. 


Léon Bourgeois, former Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and French 
member of the League of Nations Com- 
mission of the Peace Conference, was 
appointed representative of France on 
the Council of the League of Nations on 
Oct. 14. This was the first formal ap- 
pointment to the League of Nations; 
France, as the first of the principal al- 
lied and associated powers to complete 
the formal ratification, had won the 
honor of nominating the first represen- 
tative. 


The original American draft of the 
League of Nations covenant, as sub- 
mitted to the Peace Conference, was sent 
to the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate by President 
Wilson, in response to a request made 
by the committee on Aug. 11. The 
American plan covered the provisions 
now embraced in Article X., and also 
embodied the clauses relating to the 
freedom of the seas; but the articles re- 
lating to the Monroe Doctrine and the 
direct reservations on domestic questions 
were not included. 















Senate Debate on 


Prolonged Contest Over Proposed Amendments to 


the Peace Treaty 


Accompany Ratification—Text of New Reservations 
[PERIOD ENDED OcT. 23, 1919] 


debate over ratification of the Ger- 

‘man Peace Treaty throughout the 

period under review. At every ses- 
sion there were speeches for or against 
the amendments and reservations offered 
by the Foreign Relations Committee in 
the preceding month. Continuous efforts 
were made by the Republican leaders to 
reach a unanimous agreement. The 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator H. C. Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, the Republican leader, strongly 
supported direct: amendment of the 
treaty, and this position was sustained 
by thirty-six Republican Senators and 
two Democratic Senators, the latter be- 
ing Senator Reed of Missouri and Sen- 
ator Gore of Oklahoma. Another group, 
comprising twelve Republicans and 
three Democrats, opposed direct amend- 
ments, but favored specific and effective 
qualifying reservations. A third group, 
numbering forty, headed by Senator 
Hitchcock of Nebraska, the former 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, all known as “ Administration 
Democrats,” opposed any amendments to 
the text of the treaty, and the greater 
number strongly opposed any qualifying 
reservations whatsoever. Nearly all the 
members of the Senate participated in 
the debate, which at times grew acri- 
monious. 


THE GORE AMENDMENTS 


The first specific issue voted on was 
that of thirty-five textual amendments 
to the treaty/ offered by Senator Fall, 
Republican, of New Mexico, intended to 
eliminate American participation on the 
commissions established under the treaty, 
excepting the Reparations Commission. 
The vote on these amendments was 
taken on Oct. 2 and resulted in their de- 
feat by a decisive majority. 


T= United States continued the long 


On the first test between the oppos- 
ing sides, which came on the amendment 
to take the United States out of the 
Commission to fix the Belgian bounda- 
ries, the vote was 30 in favor of to 58 
against. All the middle-ground Senators * 
except Mr. McLean of Connecticut voted 
against the amendment. 


MIDDLE-GROUNDERS IN CONTROL 


On three other roll calls taken on the 
amendments there were slight changes 
in the attitude of the middle-ground Sen- 
ators influenced by the points involved. 
On two roll calls, one to eliminate the 
United States from participation in the 
Sarre Valley Commission and the other 
pertaining to the commission to govern 
Upper Silesia, where a plebescite as to 
future government is to be held, the op- 
position mustered 31 votes, that being 
their maximum strength. 


The alignment found Senator Gore of 
Oklahoma voting with the Republicans 
on all amendments, while Senator 
Thomas of Colorado joined them in two 
roll calls. Senator Jones, Republican, 
of Washington, voted with the Demo- 
crats on two amendments, and later 
switched to the opposition. 


The voting gave evidence that the 
middle-ground Sehators controlled the 
situation, both as to amendments and 
reservations. From speeches made by 
five of this group, Capper, Hale, Cum- 
mins, Lenroot, and Smoot, it seemed evi- 
dent that, although opposed to textual 
amendments, they would vote against 
the treaty unless reservations were 
adopted with its ratification. 


The vote on the amendment to elimi- 
nate the United States from participa- 
tion in the Commission to Establish the 
Boundary Lines of Belgium, the first 
vote taken, follows: 
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FOR THE AMENDMENT—320. 
Republicans—29, 


Ball, (Del.) 

Borah, (Idaho.) 
Brandegee, (Conn.p 
Calder, (N. Y.) 
Curtis, (Kan.), 
Dillingham, (Vt.) 
Elkins, (W. Va.) 
Fall, (N. M.) 
Fernald, (Me.) 
France, (Md.) 
Frelinghuysen, (N. 3 
Gronna, (N. D.) 
Harding, (Ohio.) 
Knox, (Penn.) 

La Follette, (Wis.) 


Lodge, (Mass.) 
McCormick, (Iil.) 
McLean, (Conn.) 
Moses, (N. H.) 
New, (Ind.) 
Newberry, (Mich.) 
Norris, (Neb.) 
Penrose, :(Penn.) 
Phipps, (Col.) 
Poindexter, (Wash.) 
Sherman, (IIL) 
Wadsworth, (N. Y.) 
Warren, (Wyo.) 
Watson, (Ind.) 


Democrat—1. 
Gore, Oklahoma. 


AGAINST THE AMENDMENT-—58., 
Republicans—17. 


Capper, (Kan.) 
Colt, (R. I.) 
Summins, (lowa.) 
Edge, (N. J.) 
Hale, (Me.) 
Jones, (Wash.) 
Kellogg, (Minn.) 
Lenroot, (Wis.) 


McCumber, (N. D.) 
McNary, (Ore.) 


. Nelson, (Minn.) ’ 


Smoot, (Utah.) 
Spencer, (Mo.) 
Sterling, (S. D.) 
Townsend, (Mich.) 


Democrats—41. 


4 Ashurst, (Ariz.) 
Bankhead, (Ala.) 
Beckham, (Ky.) ; 
" Chamberlain, (Ore.) 
i Culberson, (Texas.) 
Dial, (S. C.) 
Fletcher, (Fla.) 
Gay, (La.) 

Gerry, (R. I.) 
Harris, (Ga.) 
Harrison, (Miss.) 
Henderson, (Nev.) 
Hitchcock, (Neb.) 
Jones, (N. M.) 
Kendrick, (Wyo.) 
Kirby, (Ark.) 
McKellar, (Tenn.) 
Myers, (Mon.) 
Nugent, (Idaho.) 
Overman, (N. C.) 
Owen, (Okla.) 


Phelan, (Cal.) 
Pittman, (Nev.) 
Pomerene, (Ohio.) 
Ransdell, (la.) 
Robinson, (Ark.) 
Sheppard, (Texas.} 
Shields, (Tenn.) 
Simmons, (N. C.) 
Smith, (Ariz.) 
Smith, (Ga.) 
Smith, (Md.) 
Stanley, (Ky.) 
Swanson, (Va.) 
Thomas, (Col.) 
Trammell, (Fla.) 
Underwood, (Ala.) 
Walsh, (Mass.) 
Walsh, (Mon.) 
Williams, (Miss.) 
Wolcott, (Del.) 


Pairs 


a Senator Johnson, 


California, 


for, with 


Senator Martin, Virginia, against. 
Senator Page, Vermont, for, with Sen- 
ator Johnson, South Dakota, against. 
Senator Reed, Missouri, for, with Sen- 
‘ ator King, Utah, against. 


Senator Sutherland, 
Smith, 


with Senator 
against. 
Total—8. 


West Virginia, for, 
South Carolina, 


Had all of the Senators, paired and 
unable to vote, been able to cast their 
votes, the vote on the Belgian amend- 


ment would have been: For, 34; against, 
60. 
The Senate took eight votes on the 
Fall amendments, four by roll call and 
the remainder viva voce. Besides that, on 


_ the first amendment, relating to the Bel- 


gian boundaries, the votes were as fol- 
lows: 

Two amendments relating to commis- 
sions to fix boundaries of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, defeated by viva 
voce vote. 

An amendment on the Sarre Valley 
Basin, defeated 31 for and 56 against. 

Twenty-six amendments, en bloc, on 
commissions on boundaries relating to 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Upper Silesia, 
the Rhineland, East Prussia, and Dan- 
zig, defeated viva voce. 

An amendment barring the United 
States from participation in treaties with 
Czechoslovakia, by which the latter guar- 
antees religious freedom to its subjects, 
defeated 28 to 58. 

Two amendments pertaining to a 
plebiscite for Upper Silesia and provid- 
ing that the United States send soldiers 
to that territory, defeated 31 to 46. 

An amendment relating to the religious 
freedom of Poland, defeated viva voce. 

An amendment touching on a plebiscite 
for East Prussia, defeated vica voce. 

The vote on the amendment against 
the United States participating in the 
commission on the plebiscite for Upper 
Silesia, found Senators Sterling, Ken- 
yon, and Cummins, who had not voted 
with the Republicans before, aligned 
with them. The aggregate of thirty-one 
votes in favor of this amendment would 
have been swelled to forty had all the 
Senators who had voted before with the 
Republicans or were absent answered 
the roll call. 


THE SHANTUNG AMENDMENT 


The second test on textually amending 
the treaty took place.on Oct. 16. By a 
vote of 55 to 35, the six Lodge amend- 
ments to the Peace’ Treaty, providing 
for restoring the economic privileges on 
the Shantung Peninsula to China rather 
than to give them to Japan, as the treaty 
provides, were defeated. The amend- 
ments were voted upon en bloc. Imme- 
diately after the vote was announced, 
Senator Lodge told the Senate that, “at 
he would move to 
strike the entire Shantung section from 
the treaty. 


the proper time,” 
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The vote on the Shantung amend- 


ments was: 


FOR THE AMENDMENTS-—35. 


Republicans—32. 
Ball, Lodge, 
Borah, McCormick, 
Brandegee, McLean, 
Calder, Moses, 
Capper, New, 
Curtis, Newberry, 
Dillingham, Norris, 
Fall, Page, 
France, Penrose, 
Frelinghuysen, Phipps, 
Gronna, Poindexter, 
Harding, Sherman, 
Johnson, Sutherland, 
Jones, (Wash.,) Wadsworth, 
Knox, Warren, 
La Follette, Watson. 

Democrats—3. 

Gore, Walsh, (Mass.) 
Reed, 


AGAINST THE 


AMENDMENTS—55. 


Republicans—14. 


Colt, McCumber, 
Cummins, McNary, 
Hale, Nelson, 
Kellogg, Smoot, 
Kenyon, Spencer, 
Keyes, Sterling, 
Lenroot, Townsend. 
Democrats—41, 
Ashurst, Owen, 
Bankhead, Phelan, 
Beckham, Pittman, 
Chamberlain, Pomerene, 
Culberson, Ransdell, 
Dail, Robinson, 
Fletcher, Sheppard, 
Gay, Shields, 
Gerry, Simmons, 
Harris, Smith, (Ariz.,) 


Harrison, 
Henderson, 
Hitchcock, 
Jones, (N. M.,) 
Kendrick, 
King, 
Kirby, 
McKellar, 
Myers, 
Nugent, 
Overman, 


Of those not voting, Senators Edge, 
Republican, of New Jersey; Martin, 
Democrat, of Virginia; 
crat, of South Carolina, and Johnson, 
Democrat, of South Dakota, were paired 
amendments. 
Elkins, Republican, of West Virginia, 
and Fernald, Republican, of Maine, were 
paired for them. 


against the 


Smith, (Ga.,) 
Smith, (Md.,) 
Stanley, 
Swanson, 
Thomas, 
Trammell, 
Underwood, 
Walsh, (Mon.,) 
Williams, 
Wolcott. 


Smith, Demo- 


Senators 
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GLIMPSES OF THE DEBATE 


The debate on the Lodge amendments 
ran from 11 o’clock until 5:30, when the 
vote was taken. The Republican leaders 
exerted every effort to save the amend- 
ments from defeat, although knowing, 
in advance of the vote,-that they were 
beaten. 

Senator Johnson of California de- 
nounced the Shantung award as “in- 
famous, detestable, and abominable.” He 
told Republican Senators who, during 
the debate, had said that they would 
favor a _ reservation rather than an 
amendment, that the way to “cut 
Shantung out of the treaty is to reject 
it outright.” Although assured by the 
Republican leaders that the prospects 
were favorable for the adoption of a 
reservation on Shantung, Mr. Johnson 
insisted that the amendment route was 
the safer one. 


In the speeches of nearly all the Re- 
publicans who voted against the amend- 
ments the preference for a reservation 
was emphasized. They indicated that 
they would be willing to support a 
reservation that would assert the privi- 
lege of the United States to refuse to 
be bound by any action of the League 
of Nations in any dispute relating to 
the Shantung Peninsula. 


In his speech in advocacy of the Lodge 
amendments, Senator Johnson said: 


All Senators seem to feel a sense of 
disapproval over the wrong done in the 
Shantung award under the treaty, but 
those who would retain it in the treaty 
argue that it was a decision, by the Peace 
Conference, that was dictated by expe- 
diency and that it is too late to do any- 
thing. That is a weak, a timid attitude 
to. take. 

If the United States condones this 
wrong to China, it will be the first time 
we have ever been a party to the de- 
spoiling of that nation. I insist that we 
ought not be bluffed into failing to do 
what is our plain duty. The decision of 
the Senate in this matter ought to be 
made upon the moral principle involved. 
If it is, the Senate will vote to cut out 
this infamy from the treaty. 


OPPOSITION TO AMENDMENTS 


Before Senator Johnson spoke, Sena- 
tors Kellogg, Hale, Townsend, Sterling, 
and Smoot announced in speeches that 














they would vote for a reservation on the 
Shantung award, but that, as an amend- 
ment would involve sending the treaty 
back to the principal signatory powers, 
they could not support it. 

Senator Hale, in telling the Senate 
why he would vote against the amend- 
ment, said that while he disapproved the 
Shantung provisions in the treaty, he felt 
that the “ wisest” policy was to express 
disapproval through a _ reservation in 
which the United States could affirm its 
vefusal to be held to any judgment of the 
League relating to the Shantung rights. 
That, he said, would leave the Shantung 
award in the treaty but relieve the Uni- 
ted States from any obligation respecting 
it in the future. Mr. Hale went on: 

Unless reservations are made to this 
treaty that will make the position of the 

United States clear, both as to Shantung 

and the inequality of vote in the League 

avsembly, I shall cast my vote against 
the treaty. 

Senator Sterling said he felt that the 
Senate would be “ wasting time” trying 
to eliminate the Shantung provision 
through amendment, since the treaty was 
practically in force now and to make 
textual changes would necessitate recon- 
vening the Peace Conference. 

“So far as the treaty is concerned, 
the Shantung provision is in force,” said 
Mr. Sterling. “ All the United States can 
do now is to decline, through a reserva- 
tion, to become a party to it. With the 
United States in the League of Nations 
we can accomplish much to rectify the 
injustice done to China.” 

Senator Smith, Democrat, of Georgia, 
argued that a reservation would better 
accomplish what the Senate sought to do. 


SENATOR PHELAN'S VIEW 


Senator Phelan, Democrat, of Califor- 
nia, while announcing that he was op- 
posed to any amendments or drastic res- 
ervations, indicated that he would vote 
for an interpretative reservation to as- 
sure the United States full determina- 
tion of her domestic questions, if it was 
thought necessary. While concerned 
over what he called Japanese encroach- 
ment on the Pacific Coast, he said he 
was not sure that, under the treaty, 
Japan would be enabled to extend her 
influence there. : 
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I do not see how the question of Jap- 
anese immigration is involved in this 
treaty, [said Senator Phelan.] We will 
never consent to race equality, which in- 
volves immigration, naturalization, elec- 
tive franchise, and ownership and inter- 
marriage. It was rejected at Paris. 
These are domestic questions in which 
the League of Nations has no concern. 

Lest there be doubt under Article XI. 
as to the power of the League to have 
jurisdiction in these matters, I would 
favor an explicit interpretative reserva- 
tion on the matter. 


Senator La Follette finished the de- 


bate on the Shantung amendment, de- 
nouncing it as a “burglary,” in which, 
he said, the United States was asked to 
participate. 


This award to Japan rests on force, 
{said Senator La Follette.] It involves 
robbery so barefaced that they won’t dare 
go through with it if the United States 
refuses to become a party to it. 


On Oct. 17 the Senate, without a roll 


call, defeated the two amendments pro- 
posed by Senator Fall of New Mexico 
designed to limit American representa- 
tion on the Reparations Commission. In 
the debate preceding this vote there was 
sharp criticism of the sending of 5,000 
American troops on Oct. 16 from New 
York to Europe, where they were to police 
Silesia during the plebiscite ordered by 
the terms of the treaty, 


SENDING TROOPS ABROAD 


Senator Brandegee of Connecticut 


stated that he had received many letters 
asking that something be done to protect 
the 
when British troops are withdrawn. He 


Armenian people from slaughter 


said: 

Of course, we Know, or have been in- 
formed through the press, that the British 
are withdrawing rapidly their forces from 
Armenia and the Caucasus and have re- 
quested this country to send from 100,000 
to 200,000 men over there to take the place 
of the withdrawn British troops. 

Senator Borah interrupted with the 
question: “There are not any unde- 
veloped oil fields in Armenia or Turkey, 
then?” Senator Brandegee replied: 

The article states that the President is 
very anxious that we should accept the 
mandate for Armenia, and, therefore I 
assume that there is no oil or anything 
else of use to this country there. * -* * 

I hope that somebody will introduce a 
resolution to find out what the proposi- 

tion is in Armenia, how far we have been 
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committed, if at all, by the President, who 
has the authority to initiate agreements, 
and I hope that some information con- 
cerning the dispatch of our army to va- 
rious parts of the world will be forth- 
coming. 


Senator Wadsworth of New York, 
Chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, informed the Senate that he 
had made inquiries about the Silesian 
plan from Chief of Staff March. He 
continued: 


I learned that the expedition consists in 
the aggregate of about 5,000 men, the 5th 
and 15th Regiments of Infantry, and suit- 
able detachments. It is bound in the first 
instance for Coblenz, to be held there 
pending the time when directions shall be 
given it by some higher authority to pro- 
ceed to Silesia, and there participate in 
the policing of a plebiscite. 

This American force, I was given to un- 
derstand, was to form part of a force con- 
tributed by at least two other nations, the 
aggregate of the allied force to consist of 
something like 18,000 men. 

I was given to understand that the dis- 
patch of this force was due to some ar- 
rangements made by the American Peace 
Commission in Paris, or some agreement 
made by them with the representatives of 
other powers, to ‘the effect that America 
would join with the other powers in po- 
licing this far-away country while a pleb- 
iscite is being held. It was intimated also 
that the power for sending this force 
springs from the fact that we are still 
technically at war with Germany. 


Complete information as to the con- 
templated use of American troops abroad 
should be given to the Congressional com- 
mittees, Senator Wadsworth said, so that 
a military policy could be framed in ac- 
cordance with the plan. 


A PASSAGE AT ARMS 


Just before the vote was taken Sena- 
tor Fall made a bitter reply to Senator 
Hitcheock’s warning that if’ action on 
the treaty was delayed the President 
could accomplish his objects by the con- 
tinued use of war powers. Senator Fall 
declared: 

There is a way reserved in the Declara- 
tion of Independence in which war pow- 
ers can be taken away without the rati- 
fication of this treaty. God deliver us 
from the necessity of appealing to the 
ultimate powers of the people of the 
United States to change forcibly their 
form of government. We have declared 
ourselves, in violation of the terms of 
the armistice, justified in occupying por- 


tions of Germany which were not pro- 
vided to be occupied in the armistice. 


Senator Hitchcock interrupted to say 
that the President made the armistice 
and had the power to change it, the 
armistice being a purely military pro- 
ceeding. , 

Now there is another astounding propo- 

sition, [Senator Fall resumed.] 

Any Senator who holds such ideas as 
those just expressed has an absolute con- 
tempt for the Constitution of the United 
States, an absolute contempt for the form 
of government adopted by our fathers and 
so far preserved by the sword of our peo- 
ple, or else has no conception whatever 
of what the form of government is, with 
its three co-ordinate branches of govern- 
ment. He has no conception, as I under- 
stand it, of international law or of the 
rules among civilized nations. 

The Senator does not realize for a 
moment that the armistice takes the 
place of the treaty of peace for the time 
being when it is in effect, and that a 
violation of it by us would be as much 
to be condemned as a violation of its 
terms by Germany. 


To Mr. Hitchcock’s remark, “ The Sen- 
ator has shown no violation of it,” Sen- 
ator Fall replied: 

But the Senator himself is suggesting 
-that the President has the right to vio- 
‘late it. So long as we have not entered 

into a treaty of peace with tae last por- 
tion of the former Austrian Empire the 
dictatorship in this country and through- 
out the world will continue. Tnat is the 
only logical deduction which can be made 
from the war powers of the President 
as construed by his representatives here. 

Therefore, if we can just hold off peace 
with any other country, the President 
can continue to exercise his war powers 
abroad, and under his war powers, being 
a military dictator, he can use the armed 
forces of the country anywhere he pleases 
and not be subject to punishment by im- 
peachment through the Congress. I deny 
any such construction. 


DEMOCRATS CONFER 


On Oct. 21 fifteen Democratic Sena- 
tors conferred as to a policy regarding 
reservations projected by the Republican 
majority, but no definite agreement was 
reached. It developed at this conference 
that the Democrats were not united in 
their position respecting reservations. 
Senator Hitchcock announced that no 
compromise would be made regarding 
qualifications of the treaty. The same 
day Senator McCumber of North Dakota, 
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who was the leader of the Republican 
group opposing textual] amendments, re- 
ported seven reservations which were re- 
garded as quite as effective qualifications 
of the treaty as any that had been agreed 
upon by Senator Lodge and the group 
favoring amendments. This action fore- 
shadowed an agreement among the Re- 
publicans; it indicated that they would 
unanimously support the reservation 
program, which insured its adoption by 
the Senate. 


REVISED RESERVATIONS REPORTED 


The Foreign Relations Committee on 
Oct. 22 decided to report a series of re- 
vised reservations as substitutes for 
those of Sept. 10. The most important 
addition was a preamble specifying that 
all the reservations must be accepted by 
three of the four principal allied powers 
before they become effective. A signifi- 
cant feature of the meeting was the fact 
that Senator McCumber, the Republican 
leader of the group opposing amend- 
ments, voted for all the reservations, but 
cast his vote against the preamble on 
the ground that it was tantamount to an 
amendment. Senator Shields, Democrat 
of Tennessee, voted for all the reserva- 
tions and the preamble. 

In all, the regular Republicans of the 
Foreign Relations Committee had thir- 
teen reservations to be acted upon as 
part of the reservation program, but 
three were passed over until a later 
time. ‘ 

Of the ten reservations accepted five 
touched upon points already covered in 
the four original reservations adopted 
by the committee six weeks ago. These 
pertained to withdrawal; Article X., 
concerning the guarantee of territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
members of’ the League; the mandate 
over weak nations, which was formerly 
part of the reservation on Article X.; the 
Monroe Doctrine, and domestic questions, 
such as the tariff and immigration. 

The reservation on Article X. was al- 
most identical in phrasing with that 
which President Wilson denounced in 
his Salt Lake City speech as being a 
dagger thrust at the heart of the treaty. 
This reservation alone, if adopted, Sen- 
ator Hitchcock said, would be enough to 
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impel the Administration forces to reject 
the treaty. In effect, he said, it con- 
stituted an amendment. Nearly all the 
other reservations, he also said, fell into 
the same category. 

The Shantung reservation was fought 
out for a considerable time in the com- 
mittee. As originally drawn, it provided 
that the United States should decline to 
recognize the validity of any titles which 
Germany assumed to have on the Shan- 
tung Peninsula, which, under the treaty, 
were turned over to Japan. This was 
struck out when Senator Lodge became 
convinced that it might not muster the 
support of the majority of the Senate. 

Nine of the ten reservations were 
adopted by a vote of 11 to 6. On the 
preamble the vote was 10 to.7, with Sen- 
ator McCumber switching his vote. The 
vote on the resolution providing: that the 
United States shall accept no mandate 
except by consent of Congress was 12 
to 2, Senators Shields and Williams vot- 
ing in favor of it and Senators Smith 
and Pittman voting against it. Senators 
Hitchcock and Swanson did not vote. 


TEXT OF RESERVATIONS 


The preamble and reservations adopted 

by the committee read: 

PREAMBLE.—The committee also re- 
ports the following reservations and un- 
derstandings to be made a part and a con- 
dition of the resolution of ratification, 
which ratification is not to take effect or 
bind the United States until the said fol- 
lowing reservations and understandings 
have been accepted as a part and a con- 
dition of said instrument of ratification 
by at least three of the four principal 
allied and associated powers, to wit, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan: 

Reservation No. 1.—The United States 
understands and construes Article I. that 
in case of notice of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations, as provided in said 
article, the United States shall be the 
sole judge as to whether all its interna- 
tional obligations and all its obligations 
under the said covenant have been ful- 
filled, and notice of withdrawal by the 
United States may be given by a concur- 
rent resolution of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Reservation No. 2.—The United States 
assumes no obligation to preserve the 
territorial integrity or political indepen- 
dence of any other country or to inter- 
fere in controversies between nations— 
whether members of the League or not— 
under the provisions of Article X., or to 
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employ the military or naval forces of the 
United States under any article of the 
treaty for any purpose, unless in any 
particular case the Congress, which, un- 
der the Constitution, has the sole power 
to declare war or to authorize the em- 
ployment of the military or naval forces 
of the United States, shall, by act or joint 
resolution, so provide. 

Reservation No. 8.—No mandate shall 
be accepted by the United States under 
Article XXII, Part 1, or’‘any other pro- 
vision of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, except by action of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Reservation No. 4.—The United States 
reserves to itself exclusively the right to 
decide what questions are within its do- 
mestic jurisdiction, and declares that all 
,domestic and_ political questions relating 
wholly or-in part to its internal affairs, 
including immigration, labor, coastwise 
traffic, the tariff, commerce, and all 
other domestic questions, are solely with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States 
and are not under this treaty to be sub- 
mitted in any way-_either to arbitration or 
to the consideration of the Council or As- 
sembly of the League of Nations or any 
agency thereof, or to the decision or rec- 
ommendation of any other power. 

Reservation No. 5.—The United States 
will not submit to arbitration by the as- 
sembly or the council of the League of 
Nations (provided for in said treaty of 
peace) any questions which in the judg- 
ment of the United States depend on or 
relate to its long-established policy, com- 
monly known as the Monroe Doctrine; 
said doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone, and is’ hereby de- 
clared to be wholly outside the jurisdic- 
tion of said League of Nations and en- 
tirely unaffected by any provision con- 
tained in the said treaty of peace with 

_Germany. 

Reservation No. 6.—The United States 
withholds its assent to Articles 156, 157, 
and 158, and reserves full liberty of action 
with respect to any controversy which 
may arise under said articles between the 
Republic of China and the Empire of 
Japan. 

Reservation No. 8.—The United States 
understands that the Reparations Com- 
mission will regulate or. interfere with ex- 
ports from the United States to Germany, 
or from Germany to the United States, 
only when the United States by its Con- 
gress approves such regulation or inter- 
ference. 

Reservation No. 9.—The United States 
shall not be obligated to contribute to any 
expenses of the League of Nations or sec- 
retariat or any commission, committee, 
or conference or other agency, organized 
under the League of Nations, or under the 
treaty, or for the purpose of carrying out 
the treaty provisions, unless and until an 

appropriation of funds available for such 









expenses shall have been made by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Reservation No. 10.—If the United 
States shall at any time adopt any plan 
for the limitation of armaments proposed 
by the council of the League of Nations 
under the provisions of Article VIIL., it 
reserves the right to increase such arma- 
ment without the consent of the council 
whenever the United States is threatened 
with invasion or engaged in war. 

Reservation No. 12.—The United States 
reserves the right to permit, in its discre- 
tion, the nationals of a covenant-breaking 
State, as defined in Article XVI. of the 
covenant of the League of Nations, to 
continue their commercial, financial, and 
personal relations with the nationals of 
the United States. 


The three reservations passed over by 


the committee were: 


Reservation No. 7.—The Congress of the 
United States by law will provide for the 
appointment of the representatives of the 
United States in the assembly and the 
council of the League of Nations, and 
may in its discretion provide for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in any 
commission, committee, tribunal, court, 
council, of conference, or in the selection 
of any members thereof and for the ap- 
pointment of members of said commis- 
sion, committee, court, council, or con- 
ference, or any other representatives un- 
der the treaty of peace, or in carrying 
out its provisions and until such partici- 
pation and appointment have been so pro- 
vided for, and the powers and duties of 
such representative so defined, no person 
shall represent the United States under 
either such said League of Nations or 
the treaty, or be authorized to perform 
any act for or on behalf of the United 
States thereunder, and no citizen of the 
United States shall be elected or appointed 
as a member of said commissions, com- 
mittees, courts, councils, or conferences 
except with the approval of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Reservation. No. 11.—The United States 
construes sub-division ‘‘C”’ of Article 
XXIII. to mean that the League shall 
refuse to recognize agreements with re- 
gard to the traffic in women and chil- 
dren and that the League shall use every 
means possible to abolish and do away 
with such practice. 

Reservation No. 13.—Nothing in Articles 
296, 297, or in any of the annexes thereto, 
or in any other article, provision, sec- 
tion or annex of the treaty of peace with 
Germany shall, as against citizens of the 
United States, be taken to mean any con- 
firmation, ratification or approval of any 
act otherwise illegal or in contravention of 
the rights of citizens of the United States. 

(This pertains to the provisions of th 
sections dealing with alien property.) 











The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on Oct. 23 adopted four more reserva- 
tions to the treaty, making fourteen in 
all. Included in these four was Reserva- 
tion No. 7, as it is printed herewith, ex- 
cept that commissions, if any, are to be 
chosen by “ The Senate” instead of by 
“The Congress.” No. 12, as it appears 
above, was also adopted. The following 
new Reservation No. 138, offered by 
Senator Shields, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
was adopted by a vote of 10 to 7, one 
Republican member, Senator McCumber, 
voting No: 

The United States declines to accept any 
interest as trustee, or in her own right, or 
to accept any responsibility, for the govern- 
ment or disposition of the overseas posses- 
sions of Germany to which Germany re- 
nounces her right and titles to the principal 
allied and associated powers under Articles 
119 to 127, inclusive. 

In putting the original Reservation 
No. 2 into No. 4, which provides that 
the United States reserves the right to 
determine what questions are within its 
domestic jurisdiction, the committee 
voted to add to the latter reservation 
the phrase: “ And the suppression of 
the traffic in women and children, ‘and 
in opium and other dangerous drugs.” 
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Senator Shields also moved that the 
Chairman be instructed .to draw a res- 
ervation covering the “national honor 
and vital interests ” of the United States. 
This is the language of the Root treaties 
of 1908, and was suggested by Senator 
Reed of Missouri, a Democrat, but not a 
member of the committee. This motion 
was passed, 10 to 5, and the wording of 
the reservation was left to Senator 
Lodge, who offered the following on 
Oct. 24 as Reservation No. 14: 


The United States reserves to itself ex- 
clusively the right to decide what ques- 
tions affect its honor or its vital interests 
and declares that such questions are not 
under this treaty to be submitted in any 
way either to arbitration or to the con- 
sideration of the Council or the Assembly 
of the League of Nations or any agency 
thereof, or to the decision or recommenda- 
tion of any other power. 


At the time of going to press the 
Senate had before it the amendment of 
Senator Johnson of California to equalize 
the voting strength of the United States 
with the six votes of Great Britain ‘and 
its dominions. It ‘was believed this 
amendment would be defeated, and, it 
was agreed that, if so, it would be re-- 
ported as the fifteenth reservation. 


New Zealand’s Premier on the Treaty 


HE Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
William F. Massey, who had repre- 
sented his dominion (with Sir Joseph 

Ward) at the Peace Conference in Paris, 
gave an account of his stewardship to a 
large audience at Wanganui, New Zea- 
land, on Sept. 6, 1919. He said the 
Paris Conference was the most important 
the British dominions had ever taken 
part in, and they had been admitted on 
terms of equality with the empire and 
the allied nations. 

When war broke out, Germany held 
two important strategical islands in the 
Pacific. New Zealand now held one— 
Samoa—and Australia the other—Ra- 
baul. 

Coming to the question of Nauru Isl- 
and, Mr. Massey explained that it was 


the most important phosphates bearing 
island in the Pacific. It was in Ger- 
many’s hands when war broke out, and 
a company of Germans and British were 
working the deposits. New Zealanders 
had had their eyes on the island for 
many years, and when it was seen that 
Germany was going to. lose the island, 
some New Zealanders, of whom Mr. 
Massey was one, thought New Zealand 
should get-it. Australian and New Zea- 
land delegates did not agree as to who 
should have the mandate over the island, 
so it was eventually decided, on Mr. 
Massey’s proposal, that Great Britain 
should take the mafdate. 

So far as the New Hebrides was con- 
cerned, Mr. Massey hoped the Condomin- 
ium would be ended as soon as possible 






































American Demobilization Completed 


Political and Economic Developments in the 


Transition From War to Peace Activities 
[PERIOD ENDED OcT. 20, 1919] 


HE armed forces raised and 
équipped so rapidly under the 
exigencies of war have been to a 
great extent absorbed in the gen- 
eral life of the nation. By Oct. 14 the 
American Army had been virtually de- 
mobilized. The strength of the army 
had been reduced to less than 300,000 
men, and, so far as wartime prohibition 
was concerned, the ban could have been 
lifted at once by the President, provided 
the Peace Treaty had been ratified and 
his proclamation of peace were issued. 

The estimated strength of the army 
on Oct. 14 was 290,447. Of this number, 
26,753 were in Europe, 5,672 en route 
from Europe, and 224,498 in the United 
States. From Nov. 11, 1918, to Oct. 16, 
1919, a total of 3,403,796 troops were 
reported discharged. 

The cost of the war to the United 
States4n man power was estimated offi- 
cially on Sept. 23 as 116,492 dead and 
205,590 wounded, a total of 322,182. 
These figures include losses to army and 
marine units on all fronts to Sept. 1. 


Those killed in action totaled 35,585, 
or 11 per cent. of the entire list; died of 
wounds, 14,742; died of disease, 58,073; 
died of accident and other causes, 8,092. 
Under the head of “ missing,” the an- 
nouncement records a zero, with the 
notation “ all corrected.” 


The War Department announced on 
Oct. 6 that 33.8 per cent. of our men 
wounded in the war were gas casualties. 
The number wounded in action was 220,- 
403, of which 74,573 represented gas 
casualties. The number of fatal gas 
casualties was 1,194, or 1.6 per cent. The 
number of wounded from other causes 
who died was 138,519, or 6.7 per cent. 


Those gassed and admitted to hos- 
pitals, by type of gas, were as follows: 








Kind of Gas. Officers. Men. Total. 
Not specified....... 1,201 31,812 26,013 
REMGUORE cndivise sce 822 27,046 27,868 
STROGNOND 6 os cicsren 415 6,698 7,113 
CRIED v.eeiw ak icnenee 32 1,880 1,922 
WOO a ciesayetecevs 30 901 931 
NR a i io kd seins 30 569 599 
Asphyxiating ....... 3 124 127 

TOG . cccccveccesss Chee TROD - 4578 
Deaths in hospitals. 26 1,168 1,194 


1,700 OFFICERS QUIT ARMY 


It was stated on Oct. 4 that the resig- 
nation of more than 300 officers from 
the regular army had been accepted by 
the President within the six weeks pre- 
ceding, and that more were being filed 
and accepted daily. The last War De- 
partment report shows that 1,622 offi- 
cers have resigned since the armistice, 
and if resignations accepted since the 
report was issued are added, the num- 
ber, it is stated, will exceed 1,700. The 
high cost of living and the inability of 
officers, especially the younger officers 
in the lower grades, to make both ends 
meet continues to be the principal cause 
of the resignations. In a few months 
more officers have resigned than’ re- 
signed in all the years from the close of 
the civil war up to the time this coun- 
try declared war on Germany in April, 
1917. Within a few weeks all the offi- 
cers now holding advanced or emergency 
ranking in the regular army will have 
been demoted to their original grades in 
the service, which means that their pay 
will revert to the scale of 1908, whan the 
last army pay legislation was enacted. 
The last War Department report re- 
corded 1,565 such demotions since the 
armistice, and several hundred have been 
added since the report was issued. 

To meet the emergency thus created 
the War Department on Oct. 22 asked 
Congress to increase the pay of army 





officers 30 per cent. and that of enlisted 
men 50 per cent., in order to enable 
them to cope with the increased cost of 
living. 

AIR SERVICE UNITS 


Plans of the War Department for the 
organization and location of air service 
units on the basis of the temporary allot- 
ment of 12,088 officers and men to that 
branch of the army were ennounced on 
Oct. 9. The force to be maintained tem- 
porarily at Hazelhurst Field, Long 
Island, will comprise 39 officers and 284 
men. The Hazelhurst. Field. force will 
consist of the 5th Observation Squadron 
of 19 officers and 132 men and the 14th 
Photographic Section of 1 officer and 
20 men, which is to be newly organized. 

The force to be maintained in the Phil- 
ippines will be the 1st Observation Group 
Headquarters of 8 officers and 50 men, 
the 2d Observation Squadron of 19 
officers and 132 men, the 3d Observation 
Squadron of 19 officers and 132 men, 
and the 6th Photographic Section of 1 
officer and 20 men. 

A foree of equal size has been as- 
signed to the Hawaiian Islands, consist- 
ing of the 2d Observation Group Head- 
quarters of 8 officers and 50 men, the 
4th Observation Squadron of 19 officers 
and 132 men, the 6th Observation Squad- 
ron of 19 officers and 132 men, and the 
11th Photographic Section of 1 officer 
and 20 men. 

For the Canal Zone the force is to 
comprise 28 officers and 202 men, in- 
cluding the 8d Observation Group Head- 
quarters of 8 officers and 50 men, the 
7th Observation Squadron of 19 officers 
and 132 men, and the 12th Photographic 
Section of 1 officer and 20 men. 


PROMOTION OF GENERAL CROWDER 


The Senate on Oct. 7, by a vote of 49 
to 11, passed the bill which, if concurred 
in by the lower house, will retire Major 
Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army, as a Lieuten- 
ant General of the regular establishment. 
Senator Chamberlain’s amendment to 
make Major Gens. Hunter Liggett, Rob- 
ert Lee Bullard, Leonard Wood, Henry 
P. McCain, Charles P. Summerall, Ernest 
Hinds, Harry F. Rogers, William C. 
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Langfitt, George W. Goethals, Surgeon 
Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, and Colonel 
William L. Kenley Lieutenant Generals 
was defeated by a viva voce vote. 

Ten Democratic Senators voted against 
promoting General Crowder: Senators 
Bankhead of Alabama, Dial of South 
Carolina, Gay of Louisiana, Gerry of 
Rhode Island, Harrison of Mississippi, 
Owen of Oklahoma, Shields of Tennessee, 
Trammell of Florida, Williams of Mis- 
sissippi, and Chamberlain of Oregon. The 
only Republican voting against the pro- 
motion was Senator La Follette of Wis- 
consin, 


INCREASED NAVY PAY 


Additional increases in navy pay suf- 
ficient to make the present rates 80 per 
cent. greater than the standards of 1914, 
to conform to the increase in the cost of 
living, were recommended to the House 
Naval Committee on Oct. 15 by Rear 
Admiral Samuel McGowan, Chief of the 
Navy Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
Adoption of this recommendation, he 
said, would involve an additional ex- 
penditure of $131,000,000 a year. 

Thereafter, he told the committee, the 
pay schedules should be frequently ad- 
justed to meet changes in the cost of 
living. This could be done, the Admiral 
said, through a system of index num- 
bers, such as are now in use by the 
Department of Labor. 

Increased allowances for midshipmen 
at Annapolis also were urged by Ad- 
miral McGowan. Concurring in this rec- 
ommendation, Representative Hicks, Re- 
publican of New York, pointed out that 
officers at sea have bedding, toilet ar- 
ticles, and other equipment furnished 
them, while the midshipmen must pay 
for all of this out of their pay. 

Secretary Daniels, in“conference, Oct. 
13, with Chairman Page of the Senate 
Naval Committee, was said to have ac- 
quiesced in the Senate proposal to give 
the retirement rank of Vice Admiral to 
Rear Admirals Sims, Benson, and Mayo. 
instead of the rank of Admiral, which 
was proposed for the first two by Presi- 
dent Wilson. The nomination of Admiral 
Coontz to be Chief of Naval Operations, 
also was discussed at the conference. 
This. nomination had not yet been con- 



















































firmed at that date, owing to some op- 
position on political grounds. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD REPORT 
ON HIGH PRICES 


The bulletin of the Federal Reserve 
Board for October pointed out that there 
was no hope of a real reduction in prices 
until the purchasing power of the dollar 
was restored and production increased. 
Discussing the high cost of living prob- 
lem, this comment was made: 


That the ‘high price levels which have 
been attained in the United States present 
a grave situation is clear from the atten- 
tion which current discussion of the 
causes of industrial unrest is directing 
to the cost of living problem. It presents 
the most urgent and immediate phase of 
the problem of post-war business and 
industrial readjustment. It promises to 
remain a persistent phase of post-war 
conditions unless its na.ure and cause 
are understood and a rational economic 
attitude toward it is developed. 

So far as the profiteering practices 
* * * are responsible for the price ag- 
gravations which have been experienced 
in recent months, some considerable miti- 
gation of the cost of living situation may 
be expected. * * * The problem of re- 
ducing the cost of living is, however, 
mainly that of restoring the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The dollar has lost 
purchasing power because expansion of 
credit, under the necessities of war 
financing, proceeded at a rate more rapid 
than the production and the saving of 
goods. The return to a Sound economic 
condition and one which will involve as 
little further disturbance of normal eco- 
nomic relationships as possible will be a 
reversal of the process which has brought 
the country to its present pass. In other 
words, the way in must be the way out. 
As the way in was expansion of credit 
at a rate more rapid than expansion of 
production and saving, so the way out 
must be an increase in production and 
in saving. The effect of increased pro- 
duction will be to place a larger volume 
of goods against the greatly enlarged 
volume of our purchasing media and thus 
to reduce prices. The effect of increased 
saving will,be a reduction in the volume 
of purchasing media in use and, by con- 
sequence, a reduction of prices also. 

The cost of living problem on its finan- 
cial side is misconceived unless it is con- 
ceived as the problem of restoring the 
value of the dollar. To accept the de- 
preciation worked in the dollar by war 
conditions and to standardize the dollar 
of the future on this basis would be to 
ratify the inflation wrought by the war 
and the injustice it produced. No arti- 
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ficial solution for an economic situation 
of this kind is likely to commend itself 
to the better judgment and the sense of 
equity of the country, even could some 
artificial method of dealing with the 
question of monetary depreciation be de- 
vised which would not bring in its train 
a crop of new difficulties and problems. 


TO CUT LIVING COST 


The United States Council of National 
Defense on Oct. 5 issued the following 
statement to the public defining the rea- 
sons of the high cost of living and the 
remedies: 


The United States Council of National 
Defense, composed of the Secretaries of 
War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor, has made a careful 
investigation of the high cost of living 
problem, and finds: 


That the nation’s productive powers 
have not been fully utilized since the 
armistice. 

_That too few goods, notably the neces- 
sities of life, have been produced, and 
that even some of these goods have been 
Withheld from the market, and therefore 
from the people. . 

That the high cost of living is due in 
part to unavoidable war waste and in- 
crease of money and credit. 

That there has been and is considerable 
profiteering, intentional and _ uninten- 
tional. 

The council believes that the remedies 
for the situation are: 

To produce more goods, and to produce 
them in proportion to the needs of the 
people. 

To stamp out profiteering and stop un- 
necessary -hoarding. 

To enforce vigorously present laws and 
promptly to enact such further laws as 
are necessary to prevent and punish 
profiteering and needless hoarding. 

To bring about better co-operation and 
method in distributing and marketing 
goods. 

To keep both producer and consumer 
fully informed as to what goods are 
needed and as to what supplies are avail- 
able,’ so that production may anticipate 
the country’s demands. 


Goods and not money are the means of 
life. Better standards of living are im- 
possible without producing more goods. 
Man cannot consume what has not been 
produced. 

At the war’s end our allies had des- 
perate need of the essentials of life. We 
have had to share our resources with 
them, but this drain will gradually lessen. 
In so far as our shortage of goods is due 
to this cause, we can well afford to be 
patient. 

It is just as essential that we have 
patience with the economic situation here 
at home. The process of production re- 
quires time. If production is rapidly in- 
creased, vastly improved conditions will 
prevail in America when the results of 
present and future labor begin to appear. 

Team-work is imperative. It is just as 
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essential between retailer, wholesaler, and 
producer as it is between employer and 
employe. One group of producers cannot 
wait on another group. The manufac- 
turer, the farmer, the distributer must 
each immediately assume his part of the 
burden and enter upon his task. The 
nation cannot afford curtailment of goods 
vital to the people. 

On American business rests a grave re- 
sponsibility for efficient co-operation in 
bringing about full and _ preportionate 
production. On American labor rests an 
equally grave responsibility to attain 
maximum unit production and maintain 
uninterrupted distribution of goods, if 
labor itself is not to suffer from further 
rises in the cost of living. 

The entire nation—producer, distributer, 
and consumer alike—should return to the 
unity that won the war. Group interest 
and undue personal gain must give way 
to the good of the whole nation if the 
situation is to be squarely met. 


AMERICAN DEMOBILIZATION COMPLLTLD 
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Our common duty now, fully as much 
as in the war, is to work and to save. 
In the words of the President in his ad- 
dress to the country on Aug. 25, 1919, 
only ‘*‘ by increasing production, and by 
rigid economy and saving on the part of 
the people, can we hope for large de- 
creases in the burdensome cost of living 
which now weighs us down.”’ 

Work, save, co-operate, produce. 
NEWTON D. BAKER, Secretary of War 

and Chairman of the Council. 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, Secretary of the 

Navy. ‘ 

FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of the 

Interior. 

DAVID F. HOUSTON, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary of 

Commerce. 

WILLIAM B. WILSON, Secretary of 

Labor. 5 
GROSVENOR B. CLARKSON, Director 

of the Council. 


Prohibition Enforcement Law 


Summary of Its Provisions 


NACTMENT of the Prohibition 
K Enforcement bill was completed 
Oct. 10, 1919, when the United 
States House of Representatives adopted 
the conference report already agreed to 
by the Senate and sent the measure to 
the President for approval. Before the 
approval of the report by a vote of 321 
to 70, a vain effort had been made to 
send it back to conference, with instruc- 
tions to eliminate a section permitting 
State authorities to issue search war- 
rants. 

Complete Congressional approval of 
the bill meant that the days of 2.75 per 
cent. beer were numbered. The bill 
would become effective automatically by 
Oct. 29 if the President’s illness pre- 
vented his signing it. The wartime en- 
forcement section, as well as the consti- 
tutional enforcement portion, prohibits 
manufacture or sale of any liquor con- 
taining more than one-half of 1 per cent. 
of alcohol. 


Anti-prohibition members of the House 
made their last fight on the motion of 
Representative Igoe, (Dem., Mo.,) who 
protested against “State officers en- 
forcing a Federal law through their 


authority to issue search warrants,” and 
complained that a similar provision had 
been defeated in the House. Representa- 
tive Webb of North Carolina said that 
the House disapproval of the provision 
was due to the false impression that 
State officials would have the power of 
arrest as well as search. The House 
voted down the Igoe motion, 215 to 83. 


The chief contention between the 
House and the Senate, involving the 
question whether the burden of proof 
that liquor held in a dwelling was law- 
fully acquired should rest upon the pos- 
sessor or the Government, was settled 
by leaving the burden of proof upon the 
possessor. However, the possession of 
liquor itself in a dwelling is made legal 
and the owner is allowed to serve it to 
bona fide guests. 

Under the agreement the manufacture 
of light wines, cider, and fruit juices is 
allowed in the home, and such cider and 
fruit juices may be sold to persons hav- 
ing permits to manufacture vinegar. 
The sale of preserved sweet cider is also 
allowed. 

All liquors containing more than one- 
half of 1 per cent. of alcohol are classed 
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as intoxicating. That part of the con- 
ference report reads as follows: 

The ‘* beer, wine, or other in- 
toxicating malt or vinous liquors’ in the 
war prohibition act shall be hereafter 
construed to mean any such beverage 
which contains one-half of 1 percentum 
or more of alcohol by volume, provided 
that the foregoing definition shall not 
extend to dealcoholized wine nor to any 
beverage or liquid produced by the process 
by which beer, ale, porter, or wine is 
produced, if it contains less than one-half 
of 1 percentum of alcohol by volume and 
is made as prescribed in this act, and is 
otherwise denominated than as beer, ale, 
or porter and is contained and sold in or 
from such sealed and labeled bottles, 
casks, or containers as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue may by regulation 
prescribe. 


The section of the report dealing with 
the use of liquor in one’s home reads: 


It shall not be unlawful to possess 
liquors in one’s private dwelling while the 
same is occupied and used by him as his 
dwelling only, and such liquor need not 
be reported, provided such liquors are for 
use only for the personal consumption of 
the owner thereof and his family residing 
in such dwelling, and of his bona fide 
guests when entertained by him therein; 
and the burden of proof shall be upon the 
possessor in any action concerning the 
same to prove that such liquor was law- 
fully acquired, possessed, and used. 

The conferees made a change in the 

section regulating manufacture in the 
nome, the section now reading: 


The penalties provided in this act 
against the manufacture of liquor with- 
out a permit shall not apply to a person 
, for manufacturing non-intoxicating cider 
and fruit juices exclusively for use in his 
home, but such cider and fruit juices 


words 
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may be sold to persons having permits to 

manufacture vinegar. 

The manufacture of near-beer was 
provided for by making it liable to regu- 
lations to be issued by the Internal Reve- 
nue Collector and sold in “sealed and - 
labeled bottles, casks,’ or containers,” 
which the Collector will prescribe. The 
House bill placed upon the seller of bev- 
erages the burden of proof to show that 
the beverage was non-intoxicating, but 
the conferees changed this to rest the 
burden of proof upon the manufacturer. 

While the original bill provided an 
appropriation of $3,500,000 for the At- 
torney General and the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for enforcement pur- 
poses, the agreement reduces this to 
$2,500,000 for the Collector, and gives 
$100,000 to the Attorney General for 
organization purposes, 

Express authorization is made in the 
law for the manufacture of non-intoxi- 
cating alcoholic wine, and this may be 
sold in the same way as is near-beer. 
However, it must be limited to one-half 
of 1 per cent., unless made in the home. 
In the home the only limitation is that 
the beverage must not be intoxicating. 

The penalty provision of the act as 


agreed upon by the conferees reads: 


Any person who manufactures or sells 
liquor in violation of this act shall, for 
a first offense, be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not exceeding six 
months, and for a second or subsequent 
offense shall be fined not less than $200 
nor more than $2,000 and be imprisoned 
not less than one month nor more than 
five years. 


King Albert’s Visit to America 


Honors for Royal Guests 


accompanied by Queen Elizabeth 

and Prince Leopold, the heir-ap- 
parent to the throne, arrived at New 
York Oct. 1, 1919, on the transport 
George Washington. It was the first 
time that a reigning sovereign had ever 
visited the United States. The royal 


| LBERT, KING OF THE BELGIANS, 


party was greeted at the pier by Vice 
President Marshall. 


Before his formal 





welcome had begun the King issued the 
following message to the American peo- 
ple: 

At the moment of setting foot on Amer- 
ican soil the King of the Belgians desires 
to express to the people of the United 
States the great pleasure with which the 
Queen and himself are coming to its 
shores at the invitation of President Wil- 


son. The King brings to this nation of 
friends the testimony of the profound 
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KING ALBERT’S 


sentiment and gratitude of his country- 
men for the powerful aid, moral and ma- 
terial, which America gave them in the 
course of the war. The name of the Com- 
mission for the Relief of Belgium will live 
eternally in the memory of the Belgians. 

The King rejoices at the prospect of 

visiting the cities whose hearts fought 
with the cities of Belgium, and whose 
continual sacrifices knew no measure. He 
happily will be able to meet the eminent 
citizens who, animated by the highest 
thoughts, placed themselves at the head 
of organizations for relieving the suffer- 
ings of the war. The American people, 
their splendid army, and their courageous 
navy powerfully served a great ideal. 

The King and Queen were formally 
greeted at the pier by the following per- 
sons: Vice President and Mrs. Marshall, 
Secretary of War Baker, the Secretary 
of State and Mrs. Robert Lansing, Brand 
Whitlock, Ambassador to Belgium, and 
Mrs. Whitlock; General Peyton C. March, 
Chief of Staff; Major Gen. David C. 
Shanks, Brig. Gen. Peter C. Davison, 
Prince de Croy, Pierre Mali, Belgian 
Consul General; Breckinridge Long, 
Third Assistant Secretary of State, in 
charge of the reception, and G. Cornell 
Tarler, Secretary of Embassies in the 
State Department, who directed the tour 
of the King and Queen. 

The welcoming party was arranged in 
a semicircle at the foot of the gangplank, 
with Vice President Marshall, designated 
to represent President Wilson as spokes- 
man for the nation, nearest the ship. 
Preceding the Queen, who was followed 
by Prince Leopold, King Albert came 
down the right-hand gangplank, while 
the Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, se- 
lected to present officially the welcomers 
to the King and Queen, descended the 
other one. 

As the royal family reached the pier 
the band of the George Washington be- 
gan “La Brabanconne,” the Belgian na- 
tional air, the infantrymen brought their 
bayonet-tipped rifles to port, all civilian 
heads were uncovered, and the. King 
brought his hand stiffly to the brim of 
his hat. 

King Albert wore the uniform of a 
Lieutenant General of the Belgian Army, 
the uniform he wore during four years 
as Commander in Chief of his army. It 
is of the shade of the Marine Corps uni- 
form and devoid of colorful touches ex- 
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cept for two triangular bits of red velvet 
on each lapel of the collar, these serving 
to bring out the gold of two bars, each 
an inch long. He wore brown kid gloves 
and carried a stout cane. 

Queen Elizabeth, standing beside her 
tall husband, seemed diminutive—almost 
a schoolgirl in her severely plain cos- 
tume of white. She wore a white serge 
tailored suit, a small, round white tur- 
ban of white feathers, and a heavy veil, 
also of white. A small ermine collar 
was about her neck, contrasting with her 
black hair and eyes. Slung over her 
shoulder was her hard-working camera, 
ready for action. 

Prince Leopold, who is 18 years of age, 
wore his uniform of a _ private—steel 
gray, edged with red tape—and his over- 
seas cap was cocked very decidedly. 
Neither he nor his father wore a decora- 
tion of any sort. 

When the national anthem was ended 
King Albert stepped directly up to the 
Vice President and warmly shook hands 
with him. Then, keeping to the program, 
he stepped back a few paces so that the 
official address of welcome of the Gov- 
ernment might be delivered to him. 

Vice President Marshall spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Your Majesty: The head of this Govern- 
ment, worn in body, is unable to meet 
and welcome you on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people and himself. He has delegated 
this pleasing duty to my less competent 
hands. 

Thi§& continent, poetically speaking, first 
welcomed to its shores a great pathfinder 
in Columbus, who sailed on and over un- 
known wastes of water and uncharted 
seas, seeking and finding new worlds for 
Crown and Church. Since then it h-s been 
the goal of many and other pathfinders 
striving to walk in ways both good and 
evil. Had we but thought, many would 
have been unwelcomed. But today there 
is no man in this broad land who loves 
liberty, fidelity, justice, and courage who 
does not gladly meet you, a King without 
a King’s cunning, a man with a man’s 
high sense of honor, who trod the Via 
Dolorosa and the Via Sacra of triumph, 
so by the treading of that way the world 
might find that treaties are not’scraps of 
paper, that above crown and kingdom 
faith and courage must stand, else the 
banner of a people becomes the much-be- 
spattered badge of infamy. 

If one who believes in the right and the 
duty of the people to rule themselves may 

be bold without offense, I welcome you to 
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the Republic, somewhat as King of the 

bravest people since time began, but more 

as a man whose conduct will be a mighty 

force in steadying the world to law and 

order, to friendship, faith, and freedom. 

Speaking so low that his words almost 
failed to reach even those within a few 
feet of him, King Albert told how great 
was his regret over the unsatisfactory 
state of President Wilson’s health, and 
said that he sincerely hoped for his 
speedy recovery, adding that the health 
of President Wilson was “ precious.” 
He said that both he and Queen Eliza- 
beth considered their trip to the United 
States a distinct epoch inj their lives, 
both being very glad of the opportunity 
to express their gratitude and the grati- 
‘tude of their people to the people of 
America. King Albert said that he 
hoped to learn many lessons “ from your 
great race.” 


After the formalities were ended the 
royal party was escorted to the Waldorf- 
Astoria, meeting with an enthusiastic 
demonstration from the people who lined 
the streets. 

On Oct. 3 the royal guests were of- 
ficially received by the Mayor, who pre- 
sented the King with the freedom of the 
city. In the morning the guests took a 
cruise through New York Harbor and 
at noon were formally received by the 
Mayor at the City Hall in the presence 
of 20,000 citizens. In the afternoon 
80,000 school children greeted the vis- 





itors at Central Park, where the King 
planted a tree. 

King Albert was escorted over the city 
on Oct. 5, after having made a flight 
above it in a naval hydroplane early in 
the morning. The important historic 
and commercial centres of New York 
were visited. Everywhere the party 
was warmly greeted. 

From New York the royal guests pro- 
ceeded to Boston, where they received 
another fervent welcome. Cardinal 
Mercier, who was visiting this country at 
the same time, met the party at Boston 
and both Cardinal and King worshipped 
at Holy Cross Cathedral. The degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on King 
Albert at Harvard University. From 
Boston the party proceeded to Niagara 
Falls, and thence westward to the Pacific 
Coast; at various cities along the route 
formal receptions were tendered, and 
everywhere there was warmth and 
cordiality in the greetings. Several times 
on this journey the King climbed into the 
engineer’s cab and ran the locomotive for 
a while. The illness of President Wilson 
was often referred to by the King in his 
addresses with deep regret. The royal 
party expected to reach Washington on 
Oct. 27, where they had planned to re- 
main until the 30th as guests of Vice 
President Marshall. The residence of the 
Third Assistant Secretary of. State had 
been assigned to their use while in Wash- 
ington. 


President Wilson’s Illness 
Abrupt End of His Tour 


HE speech-making tour of President 
Wilson in advocacy of the League 
of Nations covenant, which he had 

begun on Sept. 3, 1919, came to an abrupt 


end at Wichita, Kan., on Sept. 26, on, 
account of illness. For more than three, 


weeks he had been addressing vast 
crowds daily in large cities from coast 
to coast. On his homeward route he had 
spoken at Sacramento, Reno, Salt Lake 
City, Cheyenne, Denver, and Peublo, each 
time giving evidence that he was still in 


fighting mood; but when he reached 
Wichita he was forced to abandon the 
remaining five engagements that would 
have completed his original plans. He 
was completely worn out by the tremen- 
dous mental and physical strain to which 
he had subjected himself, not only on this 
tour, but in his long labors at Paris, and, 
indeed, ever since his election in 1912. 
Admiral Cary T. Grayson, the Presi- 


_ dent’s physician, in a formal statement 


announced that Mr. Wilson was suffering 
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from 


“nervous exhaustion,” and that 
while his condition was “not alarming ” 
he would be obliged to rest for “a con- 
siderable time.” All the President’s en- 
gagements for the immediate future were 
canceled by Mr. Tumulty on the advice 
of Dr. Grayson, who insisted that orders 
for rest should be carried out to the 
letter. 

President Wilson arrived in Washing- 
ton at 11 o’clock on the morning of Sept. 
28. He waiked unsupported through the 
station to his automobile, and went im- 
mediately to the White House, where 
the doors were closed to all visitors ex- 
cept members of his family. When he 
had stepped from the train his face was 
drawn and there were other evidences 
of his extreme nervous condition. The 
first to greet the President was his 
daughter, Miss Margaret Wilson, who 
came running down the trainshed when 
the special pulled in. The President 
passed through the station with Mrs, 
Wilson, his daughter, Admiral Grayson, 
and the bodyguard of Secret Service men, 
A crowd of perhaps 1,000 men and 
women had collected in the station, 
Cheering was started when the President 
appeared, and he raised his hat several 
times in response. There was a group 
of wounded soldiers on a bench in the 
Red Cross canteen, and when they ap- 
plauded him, the President smiled and 
nodded, 

Word had gone out that no one should 
attempt to arrange for an engagement 
with the President or bring to his atten- 
tion in any manner whatsoever the ques- 
tion of the contest over the Peace Treaty 
or other problems which were holding 
the stage. This order, issued by Admiral 
Grayson, extended even to Senator Hitch- 
cock, leader of the Administration forces 
in the Senate. 

In the weeks that ensued the Presi- 
dent was compelled to abandon his public 
duties absolutely. He was attended by 
six physicians, most of them specialists. 
Besides Dr. Grayson, who has charge of 
the case, Drs. Ruffin and Stitt of Wash- 
ington were for a time in daily consulta- 
tion on the case. Dr. de Schweinitz, an 
eye specialist, was summoned to the 
White House to make an examination of 
the President’s eyes.. Dr. Dercum of 
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Philadelphia, a neurologist with an inter- 
national reputation, was also summoned, 
and twice visited the President at the 
White House. Dr. Stitt, besides being 
head of the Naval Medical School, is an 
expert on the blood. The sixth physician 
was added in the person of Dr. Fowler, 
who was called in to alleviate a swollen 
gland. 

Dr. Grayson may be considered a spe- 
cialist on the President’s health, having 
attended him ever since he first came to 
the White House. He and the other phy- 
sicians united in declaring that the 
President should undertake nothing but 
the most important or pressing work, 
that he should refrain from any work 
as long as possible, that he must continue 
to have absolute rest for an extended 
period. 

In Washington there were pessimistic 
and persistent rumors as to the serious- 
ness of the President’s case. On Oct. 11 
these were embodied in a private letter 
—which became public—by Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire, who stated 
that the President had suffered “ some 
kind of a cerebral lesion, either during 
his speech at Pueblo or immediately 
thereafter, and one of the readily dis- 
cernible results is a_ slight facial 
paralysis.” Dr. Graysofi checked the 
further embellishment of this version on 
Oct. 13 by declaring that the President’s 
mind was “as clear as a bell,” and that 
if necessary he could sign important 
measures or do other official acts, though 
it was best that he should have absolute 
rest as long as possible. This put an end 
to the gossip, then current, regarding his 
“ abdication ” in favor of the Vice Presi- 
dent. The public, however, still received 
no word directly from the President until 
his letter to the industrial conference 
was made public on Oct. 23. Though he 
remained seriously ill, this clear and 
characteristic utterance was welcomed 
by his friends as an assurance of his 
ultimate recovery. 

The illness of the President called 
forth letters and telegrams of sympathy 
and concern from statesmen and sover- 
eigns in all parts of the world, both for 
his own sake and on account of a pos- 
sible bearing on the fate of the Peace 
Treaty. 








































D’ Annunzio in Fiume 





His Occupation of the Adriatic City in Defiance of the Peace 


Conference and the Italian Government 
[PeRIop ENDED Oct. 20, 1919] 


ABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, Italy’s 
poet-soldier, after his dramatic 
entrance into the City of Fiume 
on Sept. 17 at the head of a con- 

siderable number of troops, took up his 
headquarters 1n the palace, issued procia- 
mations right and left, distributed his 
forces to protect all strategic points, and 
settled down to defy the focd and mili- 
tary blockace which his own Govern- 
ment had instituted against him. After 
two days of demonstrations by the sol- 
diers and populace, the city grew calmer, 
and d’Annunzio remained in undisputed 
control. On Sept. 20 a rleet of airplanes 
flew from one of the Italian aviation 
camps, landing near Fiume, and placed 
itself at the disposition of d’Annunzio. 
A brigade of Lombardy troops, on the 
other hana, which arrived at Fiume to 
join the insurgent forces, was sent back 
to its garrison, mainly because of food 
difficulties. Another force of 5,000 
volunteers which had .embarked tor 
Fiume on the steamer Prince Hohenlohe 
was captured and turned back. D’An- 
nunzio’s forces were estimated at 9.000. 
The blockade by sea and land was stated 
at this time to be completed, the desire 
of the Italian Gove:nment being to apply 
economic pressure, and to avoid armed 
conflict. As a matter of fact, the block- 
ade was lax in the extreme, and food 
supplies reached d’Annunzio throughout 
September and October. 

In answer to a stern intimation sent 
him by Colonel Rondaglia, head of the 
staff in the armistice zone, that all offi- 
cers who persisted in remaining in Fiume 
would be considered as having passed 
over to the enemy, Captain d’Annunzio 
sent the following reply: 

J} have’ received your communication, 
which says that all officers who remain 
and defend in Fiume the honor of Italy 
and the army before the cowardly, vile 
world will be considered as passed over 
to the enemy. This infamous word has 


been uttered by you, Colonel. It is worthy 


of you co ignore the Government whereof 
you are a servant and accomplice. It 
does not touch me nor my companions. 
We are mostly wounded and mutilated, 
decorated several times for valor, proud 
of having dedicated to our country our 
indefatigable devotion from the first day 
of the war until] this undertaking, which 
we consider the highest and purest of all. 
3ut if you do not withdraw your in- 
famous word I will brand you as you 
deserve before the nation and before the 
world. This I promise you. Take your 
warning. italy is with me; with us, the 
true, eternal Italy. The enemy is around 
Fiume, which L will defend to the last 
breath with every means. Here is truth, 
falsehood is around us. 


DEFYING THE GOVERNMENT 


The Italian Government’s second ulti- 
matum ordering d’Annunzio to return to 
Rome with his troops expired at mid- 
night on Sept. 21. D’Annunzio flatly 
refused to obey it, and began to expel all 
foreigners from the city. Some 920 
prisoners, mostly Jugoslavs, were 1m- 
prisoned. Many others left the city. 
Foodstuffs were commandeered. D’An- 
nunzio spent his leisure hours flying 
above the Italian fleet and dropping 
pamphlets across the demarkation line. 
In all his proclamations he reiterated his 
intention never to return to Rome unfil 
Fiume became “ Citta Italianissima,” (a 
most Italian city.) In a proclamation 
issued to the Italian people d’Annunzic 
salu: 

The spirit has conquered arrogance, 
insults, and darkness. The Italians of 
yaribaldi have hearkened to the despair- 
ing cries of Fiume. They are in Fiume 
and strong in Fiume. 

Fiume’s people are not 
nor is the city to be disposed of by 
auction. Who shall dare to separate 
brother from brother? ‘The world today 
has nothing pure except this breath of 


sheep for sale 


Italian fervor, this bronze-enduring will 
of Italy. Italians against all and every- 
thing! Remember the pyre is lighted 


at Fiume and two words only are heard, 
‘*Fiume or  death.’’ Brothers, from 
Fiume we stretch out our hands. We 
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bid you spread our fidelity throughout 
the land. Fiume’s defenders have the 
right to know that Italy of the victory of 
Veneto Vittorio is with them. 

yod is with us and so all will turn 
out as sworn by us. Have faith, pray 
in your churches, your homes, {jn public 
places. Let every place be a_ temple. 
Pray for the whole victory on behalf of 
the dead, for these brethren are now re- 


joicing that Fiume rules itself. Help 
us, Italians! One wish among us all 
unites our minds in one only thought: 


Fiume today is Italy’s. 
. A TYPICAL ADDRESS 


D’Annunzio was very indignant be- 
cause General Badoglio, whom the Gov- 
ernment had transferred to the armis- 
tice zone to replace the unpopular Col- 
onel Robilant, sent an airplane over 
Fiume which dropped leaflets inviting 
the soldiers to return to duty not later 
than Sept. 18. Calling his officers and 
soldiers together, d’Annunzio addressed 
them as follows: 

I will answer for you with my head, 
my spirit, my whole self. You are ac- 
complishing a work of regeneration. The 
deserters are those who abandon our 
Fiume, those who repudiate her, repel 
her, calumniate her, committing the 
basest crime against patrictism ever per- 
petrated on earth. They are no less vile 
than the fugitives at Caporetto, who today 
are rewarded by amnesty. I repeat, I 
take upon myself every accusation, all 
the blame and the glory therein, and I 
answer for your immunity. 

The true Italian Army is here, formed 
by you, combatants without fear and 
without reproach. To have participated 
in this most audacious enterprise will be 
the purest title to glory. All your names 
will be included by history, carved there 
as in heroic marble, and rewarded by 
the gratitude of the people. Meanwhile, 
on Sept. 20, the anniversary of the taking 
of Rome, I will distribute to you all a 
commemorative bronze medal. 

Be faithful to Fiume, be true to Italy, 
nobody can move us from here. For my- 
self, I shall not leave here alive, nor shall 
I leave here when I am dead, as I shall be 
buried here, to become one with this 
sacred soil. Every day in all parts of the 
world the warmest messages rain upon 
you. Even American citizens ask to come 
here to perform the humblest service. 
The beauty of our case touches all hearts. 
I trust that each one of you, firmly 
planted on solid feet, will repeat, with 
head uplifted, the Roman saying, the 
motto of the Legionaries, ‘‘ Here I re- 
main irremovable.’’ 


In view of the sentiment of the people, 


enthusiastic for d’Annunzio’s undertak- 
ing, the Italian Government on Sept. 22 
sent an appeal to the powers to dispatch 
an allied force, exclusive of Italians, to 
handle the situation. D’Annunzio, on his 
part, announced that he was preparing 
appeals to the President of the United 
States, the King of England, and the 
President of France for support. He 
added: 


My men here are ready to die for ovr 
cause, while I will not leave Fiume either 
alive or dead. I have already chosen in 
a fine cemetery, dark with cypresses, a 
small hill looking toward the sea, covered 
with laurel, where I wish to be ‘buried. 
I do not believe the Allies will do any- 
thing against me, as I will do nothing 
against them. I consider the blockade, 
however, contrary to the rights of man, 
no one having the right to attempt to 
starve the 30,000 inhabitants of Fiume 
simply because they wish to remain Ital- 
ians forever. No conflict is possible with 
the Italian troops, as I do not believe 
there is a single soldier who would fire 
against my men. 


SENTIMENT IN ROME 


The postponement of the reopening of 
the Italian Parliament from Sept. 24 to 
Sept. 27 was considered an indication of 
the gravity of the situation as judged by 
the Government. The Tribuna on Sept. 
23, commenting on the conference of 
political leaders and statesmen with 
King Victor Emmanuel called for the 
following day, said: 


We are facing a crisis of a national 
character involving the highest perma- 
nent interests of the entire country, which 
cannot be solved from a personal point 
of view, even by one party, but must 
have behind its solution the whole na- 
tional opinion. Italy must be united 
with a firm internal discipline, with a 
view of obtaining the complete satisfac- 
tion of her aspirations. 


Leonida Bissolati, leader of the Re- 
form Socialists and former Minister of. 
Military Aid and War Pensions, in an 
address before the Congress of Italian 
Socialists, favored d’Annunzio’s act in 
seizing Fiume for Italy, though disap- 
proving his further project of annexing 
Dalmatia. 


Great uneasiness meanwhile was grow- 
ing in Peace Conference circles in Paris 
regarding the situation in Fiume. It was 
feared that the movement started by 
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d’Annunzio might spread to other parts 
of the Dalmatian Coast and result in the 
occupation of Zara, Cattaro, and other 
towns with large Italian populations 
located in districts where the majority of 
the inhabitants were Jugoslavs. The 
Jugoslav delegation in Paris feared an 
armed conflict. That these fears were 
not groundless was shown in the inci- 
dent of Sept. 24 at Trau (Toguire), Dal- 
matia, about 150 miles southeast of 
Fiume, when an Italian detachment with 
several armored motor cars crossed the 
line of demarkation and penetrated the 
town after overcoming the resistance of 
a few Jugoslav soldiers. The. raiders, 
who acted on their. own initiative, were 
fired on by the inhabitants, and left 
hurriedly after the landing of some 100 
American marines, who debarked at the 
request of the Italian authorities. Offi- 
cial reports sent by Admiral Knapp to 
Washington subsequently emphasized 
this request, and declared that the 
American officers had persuaded the 
Jugoslav forces about to attack the in- 
vaders to forbear on the assurance that 
the Italians were withdrawing. 

At this time there was a rumor that 
a plan to make Fiume an Italian city 
with an internationalized port had been 
rejected by President Wilson. This made 
the situation in Italy more acute. Ele- 
ments of revolution appeared, with the 
Italian Army divided in allegiance, the 
Socialists hostile to the Government, and 
the great mass of the people enthusiasti- 
cally supporting d’Annunzio, The Jugo- 
slavs showed. restraint, and their dele- 
gates in Paris issued a statement deny- 
ing that their armies were mobilizing for 
a march on d’Annunzio’s forces at 
Fiume. 

POET'S AMBITIONS GROW 


D’Annunzio meanwhile made his posi- 
tion in Fiume strategically stronger by 
extending his cordon of guards beyond 
the town to the high land surrounding 
it, including the Jugoslav settlement of 
Sussak, the hills of which overlooked 
Fiume. A significant change of tone 
was observed in his proclamations, 
which were addressed not only to the 
populations of Fiume and Italy, but also 
to Dalmatia. An extract from a mes- 
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sage sent by d’Annunzio to the Dalma- 
tians is given herewith: 

A sharp thorn pricks my trusting heart. 
It was with regret and owing to the fact 
that I had not sufficient forces that I was 
unable to spread the sacred fire as far 
as Spalato on that day of Fiume, and 
further still. The passion of Dalmatia 
never tortured me so much as during my 
march to Fiume. What will Zara say 
and do when it receives the news of: the 
enterprise? What will Sebenico, Trau, 
Spalato, and other sister cities say? This 
anxiety never abandoned me even in the 
height of action. Mingled with the tri- 
umphal cries of Fiume I seemed to dis- 
tinguish your distant, despairing voice. 

Brothers of Dalmatia, we have not for- 
gotten you, we cannot forget you. The 
victorious army reorganizing itself around 
heroic Fiume becomes’ every day more 
numerous, more powerful, more. disci- 
plined. In me you see a servant of your 
cause, O brothers of Dalmatia! Confide 
in the fraternal victorious army. 


CROWN COUNCIL SESSION 


The gravity of the situation as viewed 
by the Government was indicated by its 
calling of the Crown Council, a step 
rarely taken except for discussions of 
the most momentous consequence. This 
council, held on- Sept. 25, was opened by 
King Victor Emmanuel, who explained 
the reasons for the calling of the extra- 
ordinary meeting. It was desired, he 
said, to obtain the views of the most 
eminent men in Parliament on the grave 
situation. The discussion would be only 
of a consultative character, as no de- 
cision was to be taken by the council, 
this being reserved for the Cabinet, 
which alone was responsible to the Par- 
liament and to the country. 

Premier Nitti made a detailed report 
setting forth the grave consequences 
which might ensue for Italy, both at 
home and in her international relations, 
the latter having not only political but 
financial and economic bearings. Tom- 
maso Tittoni, Foreign Minister, declared 
that the Peace Conference would not 
permit Italy to annex Fiume, because 
such action would authorize the Czecho- 
slovaks to occupy Teschen; the Jugoslavs 
to move forces into Klagenfurt; the 
Greeks to claim Thrace and the Ruma- 
nians to annex Banat. Giovanni Giolitti, 
a former Premier, suggested that the 
only remedy was to have speedy general 



















































elections, so that the country might pro- 


‘nounce on pending questions, and on the 


attitude of the Government. Antonio 
Salandra, also a former Premier, opposed 
this proposal, pointing out the danger 


‘connected with an appeal to the country 


at a time when, he said, the Government 
was not sure of its control of the army 
for the maintenance of public order. 

The afternoon session, which lasted 
two hours and a half, was mostly taken 
up by a speech of Leonida Bissolati, So- 
cialist, who reiterated his program pro- 
viding that Italy must have Fiume in 
exchange for Dalmatia. Premier Nitti 
ended the session. ’ After summing up 
the discussion, he-declared that the Gov- 
ernment would take the opinions ex- 
pressed into consideration when making 
its decisions. 

When the members of the council left 
the Quirinal the crowds gathered out- 
side shouted “ Long live the army! ” and 
“Long live Italian Fiume! ” 

In a session of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties marked by great tumult, and even 
by personal encounters, the Italian 
Prime Minister, Signor Nitti, was given 
a vote of confidence ‘on’ Sept. 27, the 
Government receiving 208 votes to 148. 
Foreign Minister Tittoni spoke on the 
situation and insisted that Italy must 
remain in unity with her allies. He 
threw the responsibility for the disastrous 
delay in settling the Fiume question on 
President Wilson, who, he said, had 
become the dictator of the council by 
reason of America’s part in the ultimate 
winning of the war and her resources in 
supplying Europe with food and fuel 
supplies. President Wilson’s uncom- 
promising attitude toward Italy’s claims 
and the support given him by Great 
Britain and Fragce made compromise on 
the part of Italy necessary. The Foreign 
Minister spid that he had suffered daily 
anguish over the delay, and that he had 
thought the departure of President 
Wilson would facijitate the task of 
the Italian delegates. On the contrary, 
it had been made more complicated, as 
the American peace delegation had to 
communicate with the President by 
cable, which made even greater delays 
inevitable. Signor Tittoni continued: 
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I should be a traitor if I did not recom- 
mend the .avoidance of a course. which 
would put Italy in open opposition to the 
Peace Conference, which would mean 
Italy’s abandonment of the conference, 
with the loss of all the advantages coming 
from the peace treaties, with our complete 
isolation, with the renunciation of our 
position as a great power—the committing 
of a folly of which we would soon repent. 

If any one will rise in the Chamber who 
is confident he could attain better condi- 
tions, I am ready to cede my place im- 
mediately in the interests of the country, 
thanking him for the relief from the heavy 
burden. 

It is indispensable that Italy be united 
in an accord with her allies. The alliance 
formeu for the war must necessarily con- 
tinue during the peace. 

It appeared, however, on Sept. 29 that 
the Italian Nation would have to decide 
the Fiume question, when the Italian 
Parliament was dissolved. until Dec. 
1; and elections were announced for 
Nov. 16. 


D’Annunzio on Sept. 30 stated that he 
considered himself in a state of war with 
Jugoslavia. This announcement was 
made in answer to a request from the 
head of the French Mission to restore 
telegraphic communication with Agram, 
the Croatian capital, which d’Annunzio 
had: interrupted. The latter also said 
that measures had been adopted to meet 
any attack from the enemy. Troops had 
been sent to the first line of reserves, 
ready to answer any need. The food 
blockade had become more severe. Fiume, 
however, at this time, had enough sup- 
plies to feed the population for three 
months. The French troops had all left 
the city. Some of d’Annunzio’s volun- 
teers were collaborating with the regular 
Italian troops to hold the armistice line 
after the closing of the Jugoslav frontier. 
A further statement attributed to d’An- 
nunzio at this time was to the effect 
that he expected war within two weeks’ 
time. D’Annunzio’s staff was in the 
palace, where his headquarters were 
situated, overlooking the bay, engaged 
in working out a plan of campaign. 
Rumors of armed conflict with Jugoslavs 
were rife. 


STATEMENT BY DR. VESNITCH 


As for the official attitude of the Jugo- 
slavs, Dr. Milenko R. Vesnitch, one of 
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the delegates to the Peace Conference, 
ridiculed d’Annunzio’s announcement 
that he considered himself in a state of 
war with Jugoslavia, characterizing it as 
“only a continuation of his cinemato- 
graphic procedure.” Dr. Vesnitch added: 

As far as the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croatians, and Slovenes is concerned, it 
does not know Captain d’Annunzio, and 
consequently has no reason to take notice 
of his declaration. 

The National Council of Fiume on 
Oct. 8 sent a message to Foreign Minis- 
ter Tittoni protesting against the block- 
ake of Fiume, declaring that it was 
bringing about starvation in the city. 
The following day orders were issued by 
the Italian Government that the block- 
ade be lifted, and Italian authori- 
ties in the vicinity of Fiume received 
directions to allow mail and foodstuffs 
to pass into the city. The military block- 
ade, however, continued to be enforced. 

News that Premier Nitti had received 
a vote of confidence aroused hostile 
demonstrations in Fiume among the 
populace, who cried: “ Down with Nitti! 
Down with Wilson! Down with Jugo- 
slavia! Down with Serbia!” Gabriele 
d’Annunzio then appeared and made a 
speech, in which he said: 

Nitti, who, out of fear, is bowing his 
head to the Allies, has once more proved 
that he is the avowed enemy of Italy. 
The same is true of all those who shouted 
in the Chamber, ‘‘ We want annexation! ’’ 
and who have given a vote of confidence 
in Nitti’s Cabinet. 

On this and other occasions d’Annun- 
zio presented a haggard and ill appear- 
ance; at the end of each day he was 
completely exhausted. On Oct. 5 he 
issued a message to the Croats, written 
in their language and embodying a 
skillful appeal against allied interference 
with Adriatic questions; it assured Jugo- 
slavia of free access to the sea under 
Italian control. 

Negotiations meanwhile were proceed- 
ing in Paris. Rome was again excited 
on Oct. 8 by the reported receipt of warn- 
ings from Great Britain with regard to 
the Fiume situation, intimating that if 
it continued, Italy might be put out of 
the alliance. This warning was expressed 
in ‘a note read to the Italian Ambassador 
to England by Baron Hardinge, Under 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
In a violent article the Tribuna said: 
“Even calumniated Germany never 
showed less regard for her enemies than 
England shows today for her ally, Italy.” 
Later this interpretation of Baron Har- 
dinge’s note was officially denied by the 
British Government. 

Washington advices of Oct. 10 indi- 
cated that the Italian Government was 
endeavoring to end the crisis amicably, 
and that it’was willing to effect a set- 
tlement, to let Fiume become a buffer 
State, in connection with the adjacent 
coastal territory. D’Annunzio’s view of 
this plan had been already given on 
Sept. 27, when he said that, supported 
by the whole army, he would oppose such 
a Solution. It was stated in Rome. on 
Oct. 11, however, that the National Coun- 
cil of Fiume had approved the scheme, 
and, in the event that it went through, 
would invite Captain d’Annunzio to leave 
the city. Foreign Minister Tittoni, who 
left Rome on Oct. 18 for a conference 
with King Victor Emmanuel at the royal 
shooting lodge at San Rossore, expressed | 
confidence before his departure that his 
new proposal for the settlement of the 
Fiume and Dalmatian problem wou!d be 
received with favor, because it virtually 
accepted the proposal of President Wil- 
son in regard to Fiume. Specifically the 
new solution embodied the annexation of 
the District of Volosa, lying between 
Fiume and Trieste, to Italy in order to 
establish a joint boundary” between ‘the 
enlarged Kingdom of Italy and the ‘pro- 
posed buffer State of Fiume. 

It was repeatedly indicated that there 
was a current of opposition to d’Annun- 
zio in Fiume itself. On Oct. 5 Ruggero 
Gothardi, claiming to represent two- 
thirds of the voters of Fiume directly, 
laid appeals for prompt action “ to save 
Fiume from ruin” before the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris. Gothardi styled him- 
self President of the Democratic Autono- 
mist Party of Fiume. On Oct. 11 d’An- 
nunzio came to an open rupture with 
Professor Zanella, leader of the Italian 
population of Fiume opposed to the an- 
nexation of the city to Italy, but in favor 
of an Italian protectorate over it. In a 
stormy interview Zanelia told d’Annunzio 





that his presence was perilous to the 
interests of Fiume. D’Annunzio then 
ordered him to leave the palace. 

At this same date the steamer Persia, 
bound from Genoa for the Far East with 
a cargo of 30,000 rifles, 10,000,000 car- 
tridges, twenty batteries of mountain 
guns, and two heavy guns for the troops 
operating under Admiral Kolchak against 
the Bolsheviki, arrived at Fiume, after a 
mutiny of the crew in the Mediter- 
ranean, who forced the Captain to take 
the ship into Fiume. This was the 
second “ pirate” ship which had reached 
d’Annunzio within a week. 

In an interview given by d’Annunzio 
on Oct. 15, the poet declared that if no 
one would attack him in Fiume, he would 
march on Rome. He and his men, he 
said, wanted to offer themselves in sacri- 
fice, adding: “We want to light a 
fire that will burn high. It will awake 
in a portentous flame the deceived hopes 
of oppressed peoples, and no power of 
arms or money will be able to put it out.” 
On Oct. 16 he sent a message to Premier 
Clemenceau asking that the French 
Premier take the initiative in securing a 
declaration from the allied Governments 
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making Fiume a free port. In ihis mes- 
sage d’Annunzio said that he had drafted 
a new manifesto inviting Serbians and 
Italians to recognize mutual national 
rights. This manifesto, which would be 
delivered by airplanes, would call upon 
the two nations to “ maintain the bonds 
of brotherhood which have been sealed 
by blood.” 

A press dispatch from Fiume on Oct. 
20 indicated that the city was growing 
very weary of its adventure. D’Annun- 
zio was having financial difficulties and 
had forced a large tax levy upon the 
business men of Fiume, as the people of 
Italy had not furnished sufficient funds 
to pay the expenses of his army. Their 
contributions up to that time had just 
passed the figure of 1,000,000 lire. The 
pay of d’Annunzio’s men was at the rate 
of 5 lire daily, and there were 9,000 of 
them, which meant a total of 45,000 lire 
a day, aside from the pay of the officers. 
Also there was the expense of food and. 
the necessary cost of maintaining the 
Government, creating a large deficit, all 
of which had been met through “ gifts ” 
of citizens. Thus the situation stood at 
the time these pages went to press. 
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[CoPpyRIGHTED] 


HE Fiume adventure of the fearless 
T d’Annunzio has been dubbed “ Gari- 

ba]ldian” and as_ such _ glorified. 
Judging. by superficial appearances, in 
fact, it bears some resemblance to the 
famous expedition of 1860. But the like- 
ness goes no: further than mere appear- 
ances. HexSes, saints, geniuses, never 
come to life agayn even if the ignorant 
and credulous crowd kneel before their 
tombs praying and waiting for the 
miracle. The supposed reincarnations 
are only anachronisms, almost invariably 
sterile and often dangerous. If we com- 
pare d’Annunzio’s expedition with Gari- 
baldi’s we soon discover a capital differ- 
ence between them. 





The one of 1860 was prepared and ac- 
complished by a handful of private citi- 
zens free of military duty and “ with the 
approval of the Government.” The Fiume 
expedition has been conceived and car- 
ried out by fragments of the regular 
army, which refused obedience to the law, 
and it was against the wish of the Gov- 
ernment. The outside world, I know, will 
not believe the bona-fide sincerity of the 
present Italian Government. But this 
will prove nothing more than that out- 
side publie opinion is at present misin- 
formed. The Government was endeavor- 
ing to solve the question with other 
means, and the Fiume “coup” upset all 
its plans. This is the truth. 
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It is not necessary to be a great politi- 
cian to understand how greatly the two 
udventures differ. The heroic self- 
abnegation of the great Garibaldi con- 
sisted chiefly in the fact that he assumed 
all risks and left no responsibility what- 
ever to the Government. Had he failed 
he would have been disavowed, while in 
case of success he was embarrassing 
greatly the two powers which opposed 
the idea of Italy’s unity, because they 
would have been obliged to start a war 
in the south of Italy in order to vanquish 
the conqueror and re-establish the Bour- 
bons on their throne. 

The Fiume expedition, instead, is such 
that, whether it fails or succeeds, it will 
get into further trouble the Italian Gov- 
ernment and not the Allies. And when 
you say “Italian Government,” you say 
“Italy ” as a nation. The experience of 
a few days shows this clearly. If my 
information is correct, one among the 
Allies and associated powers wanted to 
meet the expedition with guns and ‘high 
explosives. Let us suppose that this 
ferocious suggestion had been accepted 
and that the expedition had been de- 
feated by superior forces. Could the 
Italian Government have disavowed it 
and washed its hands of the whole 
affair? It would be idle to even imagine 
such a course. 

The Italian Government would have 
been placed in the dilemma of either ac- 
cepting humbly an action which would 
have offended the whole country like a 
bloody and atrocious humiliation, or of 
declaring war upon the entire universe. 

It seems, instead—always if my infor- 
mation is correct—that one of the Allies, 
the one nearer Italy geographically and 
historically, intervened and used pressure 
upon the impatient members of the world 
entente. 

The d’Annunzio expedition has been 
able to reach and take Fiume. But what 
about Italy? The Allies have withdrawn 
without a fuss, and, smiling the while, 
have said to the Italian Government: 
“You are a loyal ally and we do. not 
wish in any way to harm any of your 
men. We believe you when you say this 
expedition is none of your fault. But 
those men now in Fiume are soldiers of 
your army and therefore you have power 
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over them. Use it. We shall wait for 
you to persuade them to leave the place 
and to make room for us and our rights. 
It is for you to act.” 

This, in my mind, is the most terrible 
problem of the Government. It cannot 
persuade the thousand or ten thousand 
Italians who are in Fiume. It has no 
strength to force them to its will. Yet 
it must honor its word to the Allies. 

The difficulty is a terrible one, and I 
do not think I am exaggerating it. If 
the Italian Government does not succeed 
quickly in giving satisfaction to the na- 
tional sentiment and to the Allies at the 
same time, we Italians, and with us the 
whole of Europe, might face a great 
catastrophe. It would be even more ter- 
rible if some one among the allied and 
associated Governments should try to 
settle the Fiume question before satisfy- 
ing Italy’s just demands. In such a case 


no crown council would have any power 
in Italy. 

It is human and understandable that 
Poland, Bohemia, Rumania, and other 


small States, old and new, which in 
Paris are the judged and not the judges, 
have tried rebellion against some judg- 
ments of the Peace Congress. But Italy, 
which, at the Peace Conference, is, like 
Great Britain, France, America, and 
Japan, judge and at the same time 
judged, cannot possibly disavow this very 
tribunal whereof she is part and parcel 
by attacking one of its verdicts simply 
because it is iniquitious and against her. 
Such action would be tantamount to abdi- 
cating her position as a great power. 
It would light another torch of anarchy 
in the heart of Europe. 

Italy is the first among the victors of 
the war to find herself between two 
fires: The Red revolution and the White 
revolution. There is unquestionably some 
one openly working to transform the 
army into a means to provoke civil war, 
Taken as a symptom of the disorder and 


, anarchy blossoming forth all over the 


world, it must be admitted that it looks 
serious. 

Western European civilization finds 
itself today in a terrible crisis. The 
world’s war has disorganized it. Every 
Government is threatened by an incur- 
able disorder. And with it industry, 
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commerce, agriculture, administration, 
the State, spiritual culture, are all inse- 
cure. 

No country can return to its old condi- 
tion of peace and security without the 
help of a firm Government. But every- 
where Governments have been weakened 
and reduced to almost powerlessness by 
the war, and at this very moment, when 
the most intelligent, vigorous action is 
necessary by those in authority to govern 


with wisdom, justice, and power. The 
world’s war has not been won on 
the Piave, nor on the Meuse, nor in 
Champagne, nor in Belgium, because it 
is not yet won anywhere! It will be 
definitely won by that people or those 
peoples who succeed in saving from uni- 
versal anarchy an authoritative Govern- 
ment. Those peoples will be tomorrow 
the arbiters and perhaps the masters of 
Europe. 


Repatriation of War Prisoners 


How Thousands of Captured Soldiers and Interned Aliens 
Were Sent Home—Problem of Russian Prisoners 


NE of the most important problems 
after the signing of the armistice 
was that of the repatriation of 
hundreds of thousands of war 

prisoners, as well as a considerable num- 
ber of interned aliens. The most diffi- 
cult part of the whole undertaking was 
the repatriating of the more than 250,000 
Russian prisoners in Germany. After 
signing the armistice Germany released 
her Russian prisoners just as she re- 
leased French, English, and American 
prisoners. They were all turned out to 
get home as best they could. The French, 
British, and Americans made their way 
through the allied lines, but the Rus- 
sians could not pass the Bolshevist fight- 
ing lines, which barred them from their 


homes, and they soon became a problem for- 


Germany. So serious did the situation be- 
come that the Allies took cognizance of 
it, and the American and British Gov- 
ernments, with the Red Cross, decided 
to get them home. To facilitate this a 
quarter of a million Russians that could 
be corralled were placed in forty camps, 
containing from 3,000 to 40,000 men each, 
scattered in East Prussia. Twenty were 
placed under American protection and 
twenty under British protection. 

The American Mission, with a detach- 
ment of several hundred unarmed sol- 
diers, left Coblenz Feb. 14, and took up 
the task of guarding camps three days 
later. Each camp was in charge of a 


field officer and his staff, with twenty- 
five enlisted men. The work of feeding 
and clothing the men began at once. 
Then they were also entertained in their 
own language, and an effort was made 
to raise their morale from the low state 
into which it had sunk. The Americans 
had found the prisoners in a wretched 
condition, with many cases of typhus. 
American dentists went to care for their 
teeth. Plentiful supplies were furnished, 
and the physical condition of the Rus- 
sians improved materially. 


MASSACRED BY BOLSHEVIKI 


In the meantime General Harries and 
his co-workers in Berlin were trying to 
arrange the movement homeward. The 
Germans appeared perfectly willing to 
get rid of the Russians. No statement 
could be got from Russian leaders. How- 
ever, early in April several trainloads of 
troops, mostly officers, started through 
to the East Prussian border. Bolshevist 
troops stopped the trains, and offered the 
Russians the choice of joining them or 
being killed. The officers of the old ré- 
gime, who numbered about 600, refused, 
and most of them were shot. The Ger- 
mans tried to send other prisoners by 
this same route, but General Harries, in 
the name of the President of the United 
States, forbade this as inhumane. An ef- 
fort was then made to get the prisoners 
home through Austria, but the Red lead- 
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ers there, on request of Trotzky, balked 
the movement. 

Discussing the difficulties still stand- 
ing in the way of sending the Russian 
prisoners home, Vorwarts toward the end 
of April published the following com- 
ment: 

Despite the greatest good-will, the re- 
patriation of the Russian prisoners of 
war can be accomplished only’ very 
slowly, especially because there are great 
transportation difficulties on the rail- 
roads. lurthermore, the Russians can be 
sent through at only ene point on the 
Russian front, and recently the delivery 
of the captured Russians has been held 
up because fighting is going on just at 
that point. The negotiations being car- 
ried on with the Polish Government 
through the Entente’s mediation looking 
toward the returning of the Russian pris- 
oners of war to their homes via Poland 
have not yet been concluded. The sea 
route over the Baltic cannot be used until 
the middle of May. We lack ship ton- 
nage for the purpose of using the other 
sea routes, such as via the Black Sea. 
The difficulties are also made greater by 
the fact that we always try to send the 
Russians back to their real homes. For 
instance, we don’t send South Russians to 
North Russia. And, then, all the camps 
are treated alike in the matter of repa- 
triation. And it must also be pointed out 
that, because of the unreliability of the 
Russians, large groups cannot be sent 
home together. especially not through the 
fighting district in the east. 

Early in May the repatriation of Rus- 
sians was virtually abandoned. ‘How- 
ever, some 15,000 Letts and Lithuanians, 
whose territories on the Baltic Coast 
were not in the hands of the Reds, were 
safely landed. The last lot of 1,500 were 
moved this way about the middle of 
August. 


ACTION OF SUPREME COUNCIL 


This question of repatriation of Rus- 
sian prisoners in Germany gave the Su- 
preme Council of the Peace Conference 
much concern, and the problem was dis- 
cussed at many sessions. On July 18 it 
was pointed out during discussion that 
many of these prisoners were infected 
with Bolshevist theories, and that their 
repatriation would mean that they would 
join the Bolshevist forces. If they did 
not, indeed, they would be executed, as 
experience had shown. 

On Aug. 2 Marshal Foch appeared be- 
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fore the Supreme Council in connection 
with this problem, and the council de- 
cided to inform Germany that all restric- 
tions on the movements of Russian pris- 
oners held in Germany had been lifted. 
Germany was given permission to -re- 
lease all such prisoners and would there- 
after be responsible for their mainte- 
nance. In view of Poland’s representa- 


tions against releasing them on account 
of the additional strength they would 
give the Bolshevist forces, the council 
decided to consult its military advisers. 


On the same date it was officially an- 
nounced in Berlin that 50,000 prisoners 
whose homes were in the Caucasus. and 
Transcaucasus were to leave shortly 
from Hamburg by water for the Black 
Sea. This long voyage, which would take 
four weeks, was made necessary because 
of Poland’s refusal to allow their passage 
over her territory, on the ground already 
stated. The 200,000 prisoners remaining 
faced the prospect of spending another 
Winter in German camps. 


Early in August the American Mission 
in Berlin received an order to withdraw 
its men, wind up its affairs, and leave 
Germany. The mission turned over its 
twenty camps to the Germans, leaving 
instructions regarding the care of the 
prisoners, and orders that they be sent 
home as soon as possible. American of- 
ficers who saw the conditions on arriv- 
ing regretted the necessity of giving the 
Russians back into German hands. These 
officers said that considerable stores of 
provisions and other supplies had been 
left at the camps, but expressed the fear 
that the Germans, and not the Russian 
prisoners, would consume those supplies, 
pointing out that during the time the 
Americans were in charge of the camps 
the German population resented the fact 
that the Russian war prisoners were fed 
much better than the natives. 


On Oct. 11 the Supreme Council de- 
cided that the Allies would try again to 
get the unfortunate Russian prisoners 
home. The first attempt, which had en- 
countered failure, was made through 
purely humanitarian motives; this new 
attempt, it was stated in Paris, would 
be dictated both by humanitarian motives 
and by the allied desire to secure rein- 
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forcements for the anti-Bolshevist armies 
of General Denikin and Admiral Kolchak. 
At that time about 150,000 of the Rus- 
sians could still be located. The Allied 
Mission was authorized to co-operate 
with the German Mission in sending 
these men to the anti-Bolshevist .armies. 
Thus the solution of the whole problem 
seemed near when the present pages 
were going to press. 


RELEASING GERMAN PRISONERS 


On the reverse side of the problem it 
was reported in the K6élnische Zeitung of 
April 19 that the repatriation of the 
German prisoners of war in Bolshevist 
Russia could be regarded as practically 
finished. Only a few thousand persons, 
some of whom had entered the Red 
Guard or the international regiments, 
had voluntarily remained in Russia. On 
May 15 a Paris cablegram said that the 
Council of Foreign Ministers had decided 
that the prisoners of war held by the 
Russians in Siberia, the Baltic Prov- 
inces, and the Caucasus might be sent 
home at once and that those in Soviet 
Russia would be repatriated later. 

The release of British captives in Ger- 
many was effected soon after the armis- 
tice of Nov. 11, 1918. According to Ber- 
lin infermation, on Dec. 29 the British 
war prisoners in Germany still numbered 
24,900, of whom 5,000 were in trains pro- 
ceeding to Holland, and 8,000 more were 
soon to be sent there. British prisoners 
to the number of 7,000 were being re- 
patriated by way of Baltic ports. Since 
the armistice 6,814 officers, 126,729 of 
other ranks, and 4,483 civilians had been 
repatriated. 

The return of German prisoners of 
war from Great Britain, which began 
after Germany had ratified the Peace 
Treaty, was contemplated with a certain 
amount of anxiety. The Pan-Germans 
had asserted that German soldiers and 
civilians had been harshly treated in Eng- 
land. The Elberfeld correspondent of 
the Lokal-Anzeiger telegraphed on Sept. 
2, 1919, that the first group of un- 
wounded German prisoners had arrived 
in Cologne, and that the men looked 
well-nourished and were provided with 
good clothing. The Logal-Anzeiger as- 
serted that this was due to a sudden 
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change of treatment when the pros- 
pect of sending the men home. arose. 
The German prisoners, as they passed 
through Cologne, were given an ovation 
by the populace,‘ and there were scenes 
of ‘great enthusiasm, particulariy on 
Sept. 38, when trams and ambulances 
came through the main streets of the 
city packed with prisoners waving hand- 
kerchiefs and cheering loudly. Women 
threw them gifts, and many wept. 


‘Crowds surrounded the trams, and the 


prisoners were questioned about their 
treatment while in England. The in- 
habitants were heurd commenting on 
their good appearance. 


PRESIDENT EBERT’S ADDRESS 


Every returning German prisoner of 
war received a copy of the following wel- 
come-home address by President Ebert: 


I bid vou a warm welcome to your na- 

tive soil. You have bitter days behind 
you, days of hardships, of mental depres- 
sion, and of unsatisfied longings for 
home and family. Threugh numerous 
reports I have seen how you, the defense- 
less ones, have had to feel the hatred of 
our enemies. I, together with the entire 
German people, know how to appreciate 
fully your position and your feelings. 
_ You are returning xt a time when our 
Fatherland is being shuken to its very 
base by our enemies’ will to destruction, 
and by the transition;l pains of a new 
order. Return to your homes as good 
Germans, determined to co-operate with 
all your powers in the restoration of the 
new republican fatherland, for only level- 
headedness, unity, and work can save us 
from the collapse aimed at by our 
enemies. 

The Government, in so far as it lies in 
its power, will do everything to meet 
your wishes and relieve your troubles. 

May you find your relatives in good 
health, and may you soon recover, both 
mentally and physically, from the suffer- 
ings you have endured. This is my 
honest desire! ISBERT, 

National President. 


As the result of a conference with the 
British representatives at Cologne, which 
opened on Sept. 6, the Imperial Central 
Bureau for War and Civil Prisoners an- 
nounced that the British Government 
would supply the means of transport and 
hand over 3,000 prisoners daily in Co- 
logne until further notice, and would 
send 3,000 additional prisoners to Rot- 
terdam weekly in its own ships. This 
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delivery of prisoners at Cologne was still 
in progress when the present issue of 
CURRENT HISTORY went to press in Octo- 
ber. ° 

INTERNED IN HOLLAND 


The work of the Red Cross for the 
interned British prisoners in Holland was 
of the greatest value. The British Com- 
missioner for Holland was Mr. Francis 
Voules, who supervised and directed the 
whole work of relief. When the interned 
men were first expected in Holland, to- 
ward the end of 1917, the reaction of war 
conditions on Holland imposed many 
obstacles to the work of the commission. 
The attitude of the Dutch labor unions 
was hostile. The labor market was over- 
stocked, and the first condition laid down 
was that no prisoner should be provided 
with employment unless it was clear that 
Dutch workmen were unavailable. A 
carpenter shop was started, however, 
which paid its way and trained a large 
body of skilled men. The tailors’ and 
bootmakers’ shops at The Hague received 
the uniforms and army boots from Eng- 
land intended for the use of the prison- 
ers themselves, and it was their duty to 
fit and repair them. They carried out 
the whole of this work for the 5,000 or 
more men interned in Holland up to the 
date of the armistice. As the scheme 
developed, many other trades were in- 
cluded. Besides these trade activities, 
many purely educational courses gave in- 
struction in various languages and com- 
mercial subjects. 

During 1919 the commission also dis- 
tributed available supplies among the 
famishing Russians near the Dutch fron- 
tier. In a short time the commission 
was providing for the wants of 45,000. 
Of the effectiveness of this humane 
work it is ‘sufficient to say that the 
monthly death rate, which in January 
was 272, fell from the moment that the 
Red Cross assumed control to twenty- 
nine for the month of May. 
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As for the 7,000 German deserters who 
arrived in Holland during the war and 
were interned, The Hague paper Vader- 
land on Aug. 8 announced that they 
would all soon be compelled to leave the 
country. 

Two reasons were assigned for this 
decision: First, that Dutch laws pro- 
vided that foreigners could be admitted 
only on foreign passports, and the de- 
serters had no passports, and, secondly, 
that these deserters had enjoyed the 
right .of asylum during the war, when 
deportation would have meant death, but 
that Germany had now granted amnesty 
to all deserters. 


INTERNED IN AMERICA 


Some 1,200 German sailors and civil- 
ians interned in the United States left 
Atlanta, Ga., on Sept. 23 under guard of 
200 American soldiers on a special train 
which included nine cars of baggage. 
Nearly 150 of the German seamen had 
made application to become naturalized 
American citizens, but only seventy- 


three of the applications were granted, 


and these provided only for probationary 
citizenship. Many dogs, much American- 
bought clothing, and many supplies ac- 
companied the departing Germans, who 
had considerable money. Some 100 
enemy aliens from Ellis Island were sent 
to the transport to take the Germans 
home, and a number of interned German 
soldiers arrived from Fort Douglas, 
Utah, and other camps. The Germans, 
numbering about 1,600 in all, departed 
on Sept. 26 on the steamship Pocahontas 
under a military guard. The men all 
seemed glad to be returning to Germany, 
and chatted, laughed, played cards, and 
sang. 

The Chilean Government on Aug. 9 set 
free the crews of the German cruiser 
Dresden and the German raider Seeadler, 
the members of which had been interned 
in Chile for a long period, the men of the 
Dresden since 1915. 





LAST GREAT A. E. F. PARADE 


Airplane view of 1st Division and “ Pershing’s Own” passing down 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, Sept. 17, 1919 
(@ Wide World Photos) 





He is here shown making a brief address in reply 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 


Pershing received that honor. 
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SIGNING OF AUSTRIAN PEACE TREATY 
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- Karl Renner, Austrian Chancellor, affixing signature at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, France 
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Chairman of National Committee for organizing steel strike, address- 


ing steel mill strikers at Chicago 
(@ International Film Service) 





ELBERT H. GARY 


Head of United States Steel Corporation and leader of contest against 
demands of unions 





THOMAS L. CHADBOURNE ROBERT S. BROOKINGS 
New York St. Louis 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
Cambridge, Mass. 





LABOR CONFERENCE APPOINTEES 


CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL CHARLES G. DAWES 
New York Chicago 


GAVIN McNAB JOHN SPARGO 
San Francisco Vermont 
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ADMIRALS FIGURING IN RECENT CHANGES 


VICE ADMIRAL W. S. SIMS 


Honored by Representatives 
(@ Western Newspaper Union) 


REAR ADMIRAL W. S. BENSON 
Retired after forty years’ service 
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REAR ADMIRAL R. E. COONTZ 
Nominated as Chief of Naval 
Operations 
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FIGURES OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


CARTIER DE MARCHIENNE 
First Belgian Ambassador to VLASTIMIL TUZAR 


United States New Premier of Czechoslovakia 
(@ Underwood & Underwood) 


KEI SHIDEHARA ARCHDUKE JOSEPH 
i New Japanese Ambassador to For a brief space Dictator of 
‘ United States Hungary 





SENATE OPPONENTS OF LEAGUE CCVENANT 


GEORGE MOSES THOMAS P. GORE 
Republican, New Hampshire Democrat, Oklahoma 


CHARLES S. THOMAS 
Democrat, Colorado 





SENATORS FAVORING TREATY RESERVATIONS 


CHARLES L. McNARY PORTER J. MCCUMBER 
Republican, Oregon Republican, North Dakota 


KNUTE NELSON IRVINE L. LENROOT 
Republican, Minnesota Republican, Wisconsin 





POSTAGE STAMPS OF NEW NATIONS 


POLSKA 
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First stamp, upper row, Jugoslavia; next two, same row, Czecho- 
slovakia; next five, stamps of new Republic of Poland; bottom row, 
first two, Ukraine; last one, Bolshevist Russia. 





GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


Italy’s famous poet, novelist, orator, aviator, and adventurer at 
Fiume, making an address to his countrymen 
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Genesis of the Secret Treaty of London 


By GORDON ‘GORDON-SMITH 


{CAPTAIN OF THE ROYAL SERRIAN ARMY AND ATTACHE OF THE SERBIAN LEGATION aT WaSHINGTON] 


Tl. factor in post-belluf politics 
which has done most to threaten 
the good understanding of the 

Allies has been the situation 


created by the secret treaty of London 
enteied into by Great Britain, France, 


Russia, and Italy on April 26, 1915. This 


document has been referred to in the 
harshest terms by many students of 
international politics. It has been 
characterizec as “infamous” and “ in- 
iquitous ” by men of “ light and leading ” 
in the world’s affairs. It is, therefore, 
of interest to study the genesis of this 
much-discussed document and see if an 
explanation, if not a justification, can 
be found for the act of four statesmen 
of the eminence of Viscount Grey, M. 
Pau! Cambon, the Marchese Imperiali, 
and Count Benckendorff in signing a 
document of which all right-thinking 
men are today heartily ashamed. 

The excuses for it on the part of two 
of them, Viscount Grey and M. Cambon, 
were ignorance and dire necessity. In 
the case of the Marchese Imperiali there 
was no ignorance, (no one knew the 
scope and extent of the advantages for 
Italy contained in the treaty better than 
the Italian Cabinet whose mandatary he 
was,) but there was, in 1915, a compre- 
hension of Italian interests which ex- 
plains, if it does not excuse, the drawing 
up of what is now seen to be an in- 
iquitous pact and one which Great 
Britain and France would today be only 
too glad to repudiate if they could do so 
without breach of their plighted word. 
In the case of the Russian plenipoten- 
tiary there was, perhaps, less ignorance 
of the interests at stake, but there was 
undoubtedly the same constraint of dire 
necessity which forced the hands of his 
British and French colleagues. 


The principal réle in the negotiation 
and conclusion of the secret treaty was 


that played by Italy. At the moment of 
the outbreak of the world war Italy was 


still a member of the Triple Alliance. 
The Consulta, however, did not regard 
the cause of the conflict put forward by 
the Central Powers as a casus foederis 
provided for in Italy’s treaty with them. 
The Italian Government, therefore, in- 
formed its German and Austrian allies 
that it intended to remain neutral during 
the conflict. This the Rome Cabinet de- 
clared to both groups of belligerents, but 
without furnishing either with any abso- 
lute guarantee as to how long and under 
what circumstances this neutrality would 
be maintained. 


BOTH SIDES COURTED ITALY 


This uncertainty was a cause of deep 
anxiety and embarrassment, both to the 
Central Powers and to the Powers of the 
Entente. Their anxiety was further in- 
creased by the fact that there were in 
Italy two powerful parties, (minorities, 
it is true, but such as had to be reckoned 
with)—the pro-German party under 
Signor Giolitti, and the war party headed 
by the Independent Socialists under Si- 
gnor Mussolini and the advanced wing of 
the Liberal Party, which were each try- 
ing to influence the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in favor of its views. 

As a consequence it became almost a 
matter of life or death for each of the 
belligerent groups to get Italy to “ come 
off the fence” for good and come down 
on its side of the barricade. 

Germany knew that it was hopeless to 
expect Italy to take up arms on the 
side of the Central Powers. But she 
hoped to obtain from her a cast-iron © 
treaty of neutrality such as would relieve 
the Wilhelmstrasse and Ballplatz of all 
anxiety and allow them to shape their 
policies with the Italian danger elimi- 
nated. Prince .Biilow, the German Am- 
bassador to the Quirinal, therefore com- 
menced a series of negotiations with this 
object in view. Then began an era of 
sordid huckstering which forms one of 
the most unlovely episodes of the recent 
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world conflict. The negotiations between 
Berlin and Rome were carried on for 
weeks. They were the more long-drawn- 
out as it became increasingly difficult 
for Prince Biilow to get the Vienna Gov- 
ernment to entertain the proposals of 
the Rome Cabinet. Finally, however, in 
April, 1915, the Wilhelmstrasse and the 
Consulta reached an agreement, and the 
terms on which Italy agreed to guaran- 
tee her neutrality to the Central Powers 
were committed to paper by Baron Son- 
nino, and on April 8 were formally sub- 
mitted to the Central Powers. 


WHAT GERMANY OFFERED 


This document ran as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. — Austria-Hungary cedes 
the Trentino to Italy, with the frontiers 
which the Kingdom of Italy had in 1811, 
that is to'say, after the Treaty of Paris 
of Feb. 28, 1810. 

Note to Article 1.—The new frontier sep- 
arates itself from the present frontier at 
Mount Cevedale: it follows for an instant 
the rising ground between Val Venosta 
and Val de Noce, then descends on~the 
Adige to Gargazone, between Meran and 
Botzen, follows the plateau on the left 
bank, cuts the Sarentina Valley in halves 
from the Isareo to the Chiusa, and re- 
joins the present frontier by the Dolomite 
territory of the right bank of the Avisio, 
not including the Gardona and Badia 
—™ but including the Ampezzan Val- 
ey. 

ARTICLE 2.—A revision, in favor of 
Italy, will be made of her eastern fron- 
tier, by including in the territory ceded 
the towns of Gradisca and Goritzia. The 
new frontier separates from the present 
one at Troghofel, running toward the 
east to Osternig, whence it descends the 
Carnic Alps, to Saifniz. Then, by the 
rising ground between’ Seisera and 
Schliza, it remounts to the Wirsehberg, 
then again follows the present frontier to 
the Nevea Pass, and then descends the 
sides of the Rombone to Isonzo, passing 
to the east of Plazzo. It then follows the 
line of the Isonzo to Tolmino, where it 
leaves the Isonzo to follow a line more to 
the east, a line passing to the east of the 
Pregona-Planina plateau and following 
the hollow of the Chiappovano, descends 
to the east of Goritzia, and, across the 
Carso de Comen, runs to the sea between 
Monfalcone and Trieste, near Nalresina. 


ARTICLE 3.—The town of Trieste, with 
its territory, which will be extended to 
the north to Nalresina (inclusive) so as 
to touch the new Italian frontier, (Art. 
2,) and to the south in such a way as to 
include the present judiciary districts of 
Capo d’Istria and Pirano, will be consti- 
tuted as an autonomous and independent 
State, as far as concerns international, 


military, legislative, financial, and ad- 
ministrative affairs, Austria-Hungary re- 
nouncing all sovereignty over it. It shall 
remain a free port. Neither Austro-Hun- 
garian nor Italian militia shall enter it. 
It will take over its quota of the Aus- 
trian public debt, in proportion to its 
population. 


ARTICLE 4,—Austria-Hungary: cedes to 
Italy the group of the Curscla Islands, 
including Lissa (with the xudjacent islets 
of S. Andrea and Busi) and Lesina, (with 
the Spalmadores and the Torcola,) Cur- 
zola, Lagosta, (with the adjacent islets 
and reefs,) Cazza, and Meleda, and, in 
addition, Pelagosa. 

ARTICLE 5.—Italy will occupy the 
ceded territories (Arts. 1, 2, and +) imme- 
diately. Trieste and its territories will 
be immediately evacuated by the Austro- 
Hungarian authorities and militia. All 
the soldiers and sailors from the towns 
and territories serving in the Austro- 
Hungarian Army will be at once mustered 
out. 

ARTICLE 6.—Austria-Hungary recog- 
nizes the full sovereignty of Italy over 
the town and Bay of Valona, including 
Sasseno, with, in the hinterland, the part 
of territory necessary to their defense. 

ARTICLE 7%. — Austria-Hungary will 
cease completely to take any interest in 
Albania, comprised within the limits as- 
signed to it by the conference of London. 


ARTICLE 8. — Austria-Hungary will 
grant a complete amnesty and will im- 
mediately liberate all persons sentenced 
for military or political offenses, who be- 
long to the territory ceded (Arts. 1, 2, and 
4) or evacuated, (Art. 3.) 


ARTICLE 9.—Italy, for the liberation of 
the territories ceded, (Arts. 1, 2, and 4,) of 
the quota of the Austrian or Austro- 
Hungarian public debt and for the pen- 
sions payable to former imperial and 
royal functionaries and in exchange for 
the complete and immediate transfer to 
the Kingdom of Italy of all real and mov- 
able property, excepting arms, on the 
territories and in compensation for all the 
rights of the State on the said territories, 
for the present and the future, without 
any exception, will pay to Austria-Hun- 
gary a capital sum of 200,000,000 Italian 
lire in gold. 


ARTICLE 10.—Italy undertakes to ob- 
serve complete neutrality during the pres- 
ent war as far as Austria-Hungary and 
Germany are concerned. 


ARTICLE 11.—PBuring the whole dura- 
tion of the present war, Italy renounces 
her right to invoke later in her favor the 
dispositions contained in Article 8 of the 
treaty of the Triple Alliance, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary makes the same renuncia- 
tion for the Italian occupation of the 
Dodecanesus. 

(Signed) SONNINO. 
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MAP SHOWING CHIEF POINTS ON THE ADRIATIC EAST COAST CLAIMED BY BOTH 
ITALY AND THE SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE STATE, INCLUDING FIUME AND VARIOUS 
ISLANDS NAMED IN THE TREATY OF LONDON 


AUSTRIA’'S OBJECTION * conditio sine qua non of Italy’s signature 
of a treaty of neutrality. All further 


Prince Biilow and his Government one : 
negotiations were therefore broken off. 


thought that they would be able to bring 
such pressure to bear on their Austrian This was the opportunity of the 
ally that the Vienna Government would Entente Powers. London, Paris, and 
agree to these terrns. But there was one Petrograd approached the Consulta and 
point on which the Ballplatz remained asked what it would demand as the price 
adamant, and that was the immediate of coming into the war on the side of the 
carrying out of the terms asked by Italy. Entente. In view of the offer Italy had 
Austria was willing to subscribe to them, just turned down it was clear that the 
but ‘on condition that their execution be Price would be high. The Entente states- 
postponed till after the war. The point men were, however, not a little horrified 
on which the long and painful negotia- when the Rome Government disclosed its 
tions met shipwreck was Italy’s demand conditions in all their nakedness. But 
for the immediate railitary occupation of the situation of the Allies was such that 
the territory ceded to her and the they were forced to pay almost any price 
immediate evacuation by Austrian troops to assure themselves of Italian support. 
of the territory to be erected into the As long as Italy was “on the fence” 
autonomous and independent State of France had to keep at least 500,000 men 
Trieste. to guard her southern frontier, and this 
To this the Vienna Government abso- .&t a moment when every soldier was 
lutely refused to consent, while Baron worth his weight in gold. 
Sonnino, on his side, declared it was a As the Entente Powers regarded it as 
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a life-and-death matter to get Italy into 
the war on their side, they signed on 
April 26, 1915, the following secret 
treaty :* 


The Marquis Imperiali, acting on the 
instructions of his [the Italian] Govern- 
ment, has the honor to communicate the 
following memorandum to the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward 
Grey; the Ambassador of France, M. 
Cambon, and the Ambassador of Russia, 
Count Benckendorff: . 


ARTICLE 1.—A military convention is 
to be concluded without delay between 
the General Staffs of France, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and Italy to determine the 
minimum number of troops which Russia 
would have to throw against Austria- 
Hungary if the latter should want to con- 
“centrate all her forces against Italy. Rus- 
sia should decide mainly to attack Ger- 
many. Similarly the said convention is to 
requlate the questions relating to armi- 
stices, in so far as such armistices form 
an essential part of the competence of the 
Supreme Army Command. 

ARTICLE 2.—On her part Italy under- 
takes by all means at her disposal to 
conduct the campaign in union with 
France, Great Britain, and Russia 
against all the powers at war with them. 

ARTICLE 38.—The naval forces of 
France and Great Britain are to render 
uninterrupted and active assistayde to 
Italy until such time as the navy of Aus- 
tria has been destroyed or peace has been 
concluded. <A naval convention is to be 
concluded without delay between France, 
Great Britain, and Italy. 

ARTICLE 4.—By the future treaty of 
peace, Italy is to receive the distyict of 
Trentino; the entire Southern Tyrol up to 
its natural geographical frontier, which 
is the Brenner Pass; the city and district 
‘of Trieste; the County of Gorizia and 
Gradisea; the entire Istria up to the 
Quarnero, including Voloscoe and the Is- 
trian islands of Cherso and Lussina, as 
well as the smaller Islands of Plavinika, 
Unia, Canidoli, Palazzuoli, S. Petro dei 
Nembi, Asinello, and Gruica, with the 
neighboring islets. 

Note 1.--Here follow the details of the 
frontier delimitations: In execution of the 
conditions of Article 4 the frontier line 
should run as follows: From the summit 
of the Umbrile northward as far'as Stel- 
vio, thence along the watershed of the 
Rhetian Alps as far as the sources of the 
Adige and the Hisach; after which it will 
cross the heights of the Reschon and the 
Brenner and those of the Etz and the Til- 
ler. The frontier will then turn. south- 
ward, passing round Mount Tobloch in 


order to reach the real frontier of Carni- 
ola, which is near to the Alps. Passing 


*This treaty was published in CURRENT HIS- 
tory, March, 1918, soon after the Bolshevist 
Government at Petrograd had made it public; 
but it is given again here to complete the au- 
thor’s statement.—EDIror. 
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along this frontier, the line will reach 
Mount Tarvis and follow the watershed of 
the Julian Alps beyond the crests of the 
Predil, the Mangart, and the Tricorne, 
(Triglav,) and the defiles of Podberdo, 
Poldansko, and Idria. Thence it will 
turn in a southeasterly direction toward 
the Schneeberg, in such a way as to ex- 
ciude the basin of the Save and its tribu- 
taries from Italian territory. From the 
Schneeberg the frontier will descend to- 
ward the seacoast—Castua, Matuglia, and 
Volosca being considered as ltalian dis- 
tricts. 

ARTICLE 5.—Italy will likewise receive 
the Province of Dalmatia in its present 
frontiers, including Lisserica and Tre- 
bigne, (Trebanje,) in the north, and all 
the country in the south up to a line 
drawn from the coast, at the promontory 
of Planka, eastward along the watershed 
in such’a way as to include in the Italian 
possessions all the valleys of the rivers 
flowing into the Sebenico—viz., Cikola, 
Kerka, and Buotisnica—with all their af- 
fluents. Italy will likewise obtain all the 
islands situated to the north and west of 
the coasts of Dalmatia, beginning with 
Premuda, Selve, Ulbo, Skerda, Maob 
Pago, and Puntadura, and further north, 
and down to Melada in the south, with 
the inclusion of the Islands of St. An- 
drea, Busi, Lissa, Lesina, Torcola, Cur- 
zola, Cazza, and Lagosta, with all the 
adjacent rocks and islets, as well as Pe- 
lagosa, but without the Islands of Zirona 
Grande and Zirona Piccola, Bua, Solta, 
and Brazza. 


The following are to be neutralized: (1) 
the entire coasts from Planka, in the 
north, to the southern extremity of the 
Sabbioncello peninsula, including this 
last-named peninsula in its entirety; (2) 
the part of the littoral from a point ten 
versts south of the promontory of Ragusa 
Vecchia to the Viosa (Vojuzza) River, so 
as to include in the neutralized zone the 
entire Gulf of Cattaro, with its ports of 
Antivari, Dulcigno, San Giovanni di Med- 
ua, and Durazzo; the rights of Monte- 
negro, arising from the declarations ex- 
changed by the two contracting parties as 
far back as April and May, 1909, remain- 
ing intact. Nevertheless, in view of the 
fact that those rights were guaranteed to 
Montenegro within her present frontiers, 
they are not to be extended to those terri- 
ritories and ports which may eventually 
be given to Montenegro. Thus, none of 
the ports of the littoral now belonging to 
Montenegro is to be neutralized at any 
future time. On the other hand, the dis- 
qualifications affecting Antivari, to which 
Montenegro herself agreed in 1909, are to 
remain in force; (8) lastly, ail the islands 
which are not annexed to Italy. 


Note 2.—The following territories on the 
Adriatic will be included by the powers of 
the Quadruple Entente in Croatia, Serbia, 
and Montenegro: In the north of the 
Adriatic, the entire coast from Volosca 
Bay, on the border of Istria, to the north- 
ern frontier of Dalmatia, including the 
entire coast now belonging to Hungary, 
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and the entire coast of Croatia, the port 
of Fiume, and the small ports of Novi and 
Carlopago, and also the Islands of Veglia, 
Perviccio, Gregorio, Coli, and Arbe; and 
in the south of the Adriatic, where Serbia 
and Montenegro have interests, the entire 
coast from Pianka up to the River Drin, 
with the chief ports of Spalato, Ragusa, 
Cattaro, Antivari, Dulcigno, and San Gio- 
vanni di Medua, with the Islands of Ziro- 
na Grande, Zirona Piccola, Bua, Solta, 
Brazza, Jaklian, and Calamotta. 

The port of Durazzo may be given to the 
independent Mohammedan State of Alba- 
nia. 

ARTICLE 6.—Italy will receive in abso- 
lute property Valona, the Islands of Sas- 
seno, and as much territory as would be 
required to secure their military safety— 
approximately between the River Voy- 
azza in*the north and in the east down 
to the borders of the Chimara district in 
the south. 


ARTICLE 7%.—Italy, having received 
Trentino and Istria in accordance with 
Article 4, and Dalmatia and the Adriatic 
islands in accordance with Article 5, and 
the Gulf of Valona, is not, in case of the 
creation of a small autonomous and neu- 
tralized State in Albania, to resist the 
possible desire of France, Great Britain, 
and Russia t@ distribute among Monte- 
negro, Serbia, and Greece the northern 
and southern parts of Albania. The lat- 
ter’s southern littoral from the frontier 
of the Italian district of Valona to Capo 
Stylos is to be neutralized. Italy is to 
have the right to conduct foreign rela- 
tions with Albania; at any rate, Italy is 
to agree to the inclusion in Albania of a 
territory large enough to allow her fron- 
tiers to touch those of Greece and Serbia, 
west of Ochrida Lake. 


ARTICLE 8.—Italy will obtain all the 
twelve islands (Dodecanese) now occupied 
by her, in full possession. 


ARTICLE 9.—France, Great Britain, 
and Russia admit in principle the fact of 
Italy’s interest in the maintenance of the 
political balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean, and her rights, in case of a par- 
tition of Turkey, to a share, equal to 
theirs, in the basin of the Mediterranean 
—viz., in that part of it which adjoins the 
Province of Adalia, in which Italy has 
already acquired special rights and inter- 
ests defined in the Italo-British Conven- 
tion. The zone which is to be made 
Italy’s property is to be more precisely 
defined in due course in conformity with 
the vital interests of France and Great 
Britain. Italy’s interests will likewise be 
taken into consideration in case the pow- 
ers should also maintain territorial integ- 
rity of Asiatic Turkey for some future 
period of time, and if they should only 
proceed to establish among themselves 
spheres of influence. In ease France, 
Great Britain, and Russia should, in the 
course of the present war, occupy any 
districts of Asiatic Turkey, the entire 
territory adjacent to Adalia and defined 


more precisely below (?) is to be left to 
Italy, who reserves her right to occupy it. 

ARTICLE 10.—In Libya, Italy is to en- 
joy all those rights and-privileges which 
now belong to the Sultan in virtue of the 
Treaty of Lausanne. 

ARTICLE 11.—Italy is to get a share in 
the war indemnity corresponding to the 
magnitude of her sacrifices and efforts. 

ARTICLE 12.—Italy adheres to the dec- 
laration made by France, England, and 
Russia about leaving Arabia and the holy 
Moslem places in the hands of an indc- 
pendent Moslem power. 

ARTICLE 18.—Should France and Great 
Britain extend their colonial possessions 
in Africa at the exepense of Germany, 
they will admit in principle Italy’s right 
to demand certain compensation by way 
of an extension of her possessions in Ery- 
thraea, Somaliland, and Libya, and the 
colonial areas adjoining French and Brit- 
ish colonies. 

ARTICLE 14.—Great Britain undertakes 
to facilitate for Italy the immediate flo- 
tation on the London market of a loan on 
advantageous terms to the amount of not 
less than £50,000,000. 

ARTICLE 15.—France, Great Britain, 
and Russia pledge themselves to support 
Italy in not allowing the representatives 
of the Holy See to undertake any diplo- 
matic steps having for their object the 
conclusion of peace or the settlement of 
questions connected with the present war. 

ARTICLE 16.—The present treaty is to 
be kept secret. As regards Italy’s adhe- 
sion to the Declaration of Sept. 5, 1915, 
this declaration alone will be published 
immediately on the declaration of war by 
or against Italy. 

Having taken into consideration the 
present memorandum, the representatives 
of France, Great Britain, and Russia, be- 
ing authorized thereto, agreed with the 
representatives of Italy, likewise author- 
ized thereto, as follows: 

France, Great Britain, and Russia ex- 
press their complete agreement with the 
present memorandum submitted to them 
by the Italian Government. In respect of 
Articles 1, 2, and 3 of the present memo- 
randum, regarding the co-ordination of 
the military and naval operations of all 
the four powers, Italy declares that she 
will actively intervene at an earliest pos- 
sible date, and, at any rate, not later 
than one month after the signature of the 
present document by the contracting par- 
ties. 


The undersigned have confirmed by 
hand and seal the present instrument in 
London in four copies. April 26, 1915. 

(Signed) GREY, 
CAMBON, 
IMPERIALI, 
BENCKENDORFF. 


In the light of subsequent events this 
treaty seems a flagrant betrayal of one 
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of the bravest and most loyal allies of 
the Entente, the Kingdom of Serbia. The 
carrying out of the secret treaty would 
indeed have been a terrible blow to the 
aspirations of Serbia and the Southern 
Slavs for unity, as, by its terms, nearly 
a million of them would, without their 
consent being asked, have been trans- 
ferred from the yoke of Austria to that 
of Italy. 

What arguments can be advanced in 
palliation of this apparent betrayal? As 
concerns Great Britain and France the 
chief cause was probably, as I have 
stated above, ignorance and dire neces- 
sity. The world war had opened up so 
many and such vast problems that the 
statesmen of the Entente were not able 
to grasp them all. One of these was the 
aspiration for unity on the part of the 
various sections of the Serbo-Croatian 
rate, that is to say, Serbia, Montenegro,,. 
and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Provinces of 
the Austrian Empire, (Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Istria, Dalmatia, Slavonia, Car- 
niola, Croatia, the Banat, and _ the 
Batchka.) 

Of all the international questions raised 
by the war the Jugoslav one was prob- 
ably the furthest removed from the 
beaten tracks followed by European 
statesmen. The Polish question, /talia 
Irredenta, the Danish duchies, the future 
of Constantinople, and similar problems 
were more or less familiar and within 
the range of practical politics. But the 
study of the Jugoslav question had been 
confined to a few experts like Dr. Seton- 
Watson, Mr. Wickham Steed, and Sir 
Arthur Evans in England, and Professor 
Denis, M. André Choradame, and M. 
August Gauvin in France. But they 
were experts, and it is notorious that 
during the recent world conflict the men 
in power showed a curious disregard of 
expert advice and preferred to follow 
rule-of-thumb methods imposed on them 
from day to day by the march of events. 


OLD IDEALS STILL PREVAILED 


Another point which contributed to 
their shortsighted policy was- their 
curious skepticism as to the ultimate and 
complete break-up of the Austrian 
Empire. The statesmen in Vienna had 
balanced successfully on the tight rope 
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for so long that they were credited with 
being able to continue the performance 
indefinitely. The idea that the Poles, 
the Czechoslovaks, the Rumanians, the 
Italians, and the Southern Slavs could 
break away completely from the Austrian 
yoke, either forming new States or join- 
ing others already in existence, was not 
realized by the statesmen of the Entente 
Powers till nearly the end of the war. 
And if they knew little, the peoples at 
large knew still less. The result was 
that there was no force of public opinion 
to check the arbitrary course of the men 
in power. These nearly all belonged to 
the old school of diplomacy, which was 
accustomed to assembling around a board 
of green cloth and to shuffling the 
smaller and subject races about, without 
consulting them in any way, as the 
pawns on the European chessboard. 
The Southern Slavs were subjects of 
Austria, an autocratic and reactionary 
empire; Italy was a free and enlightened 
democracy; therefore, the. transfer of 
the Southern Slavs from the Emperor 
Franz Josef to King Victor Emmanuel 
was, in the opinion of the Entente, all 
to their advantage. Any protest on their 
part would be base ingratitude. In 1915 
President Wilson had not yet enunciated 
the freedom-giving principle of the self- 
determination of peoples. 


THE ENTENTE VIEW 


The argument of the British, French, 
and Russian statesmen was therefore: 
“If we cannot bring Italy in on our 
side we may lose the war. If we lose 
the war the Southern Slavs will remain 
forever under the yoke of their Austrian 
masters. If we, by granting Italy’s de- 
mands, win the war, the Southern Slavs 
will be incorporated in a free and demo- 
cratic state like Italy. It is true they 
might, and doubtless would, prefer to 
join with their brothers-in-race of Serbia 
and Montenegro and form an independ- 
ent Jugoslav State, but this is at present 
a Utopia, and the times are too critical 
for us to waste time on dreams that can- 
not be realized. They must understand 
that a ‘ half-loaf is better than no bread,’ 
and let us, the Great Powers, in our wis- 
dom, settle their destiny.” 


Of course, this was a purely unjusti- 


fied conception of the problem of the 
Austrian Empire. A little study would 
soon have convinced the Entente states- 
men of their complete error. They would 
have found that the Jugoslav and Czecho- 
slovak aspirations were a tremendous 
force, and one with which the whole 
world would have to reckon. They did 
not realize that, as Joseph Je Maitre 
declared, “une aspiration Slave fera 
sauter une forteresse,’ and that when 
twenty-odd million Austrian Slavs had 
declared for independence no questions 
of policy or opportunity put forward by 
the so-called great powers would make 
them consent to become subject to any 
power against their will. Britain, France, 
and Russia could not plead entire igno- 
rance of Jugoslav aspirations, for these, a 
few days before the signing of the 
secret treaty, were voiced with no un- 
certain sound in the Serbian Parliament 
by M. Pashitch, the Prime Minister. 


In spite of the secrecy of the negotia- 
tions regarding the secret treaty, rumors 
had begun to circulate and had caused 
a certain amount of anxiety in Serbia. 
On April 15, eleven days before it was 
signed, M. Drogoliub Pavlovitch, a mem- 
ber of the Skupchtina, addressed the fol- 
lowing question to the Government: 


In the foreign press and in our own, 
rumors are obstinately in circulation con- 
cerning an early action on the part of 
Italy. This action is to be Jetermined by 
certain, compensations. These are again 
to be made at the expense of the Serbian, 
Croatian, and Slovene peoples. I ask the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and _ the 
Prime Minister if these rumors corre- 
spond to the truth. 


STATEMENT OF M. PASHITCH 


In reply to this interpellation M. Pas- 
hitch, the Prime Minister, made the fol- 
lowing declaration: 


All I can say for the present in reply to 
the question of M. Pavlovitch is the fol- 
lowing: It is true that rumors have 
reached us from various sides of pourpar- 
lers that have been begun between -Italy 
and the powers of the Triple Entente for 
the participation of the former alongside 
the latter in the solution of the various 
questions. As before, rumors have been 
current that pourparlers have also been 
begun between Italy and Germany and 
Austria regarding the concessions which 
Italy could obtain by remaining neutral 
and associated with Germany and Aus- 
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tria. These rumors are not confirmed of- 
ficially. This is why we cannot know 
whether or not they correspond to the 
truth. For it often happens that false 
rumors are spread with a view of bring- 
ing about declarations and of sounding 
the opinions and sentiments in certain 
quarters, 

For the moment I cannot put faith in 
these rumors or believe that they conform 
with the truth, for I believe that Italy 
will not violate the principles in the name 
vf which she realized her own unity. I 
do not think she will abandon this just 
principle at the time when we are seck- 
ing the solution of the problem of nation- 
alities. 

Italy realized her unity on the basis of 
the principle of nationalities. All her ju- 
ridical science leads up to the inviolable 
postulate that the State must maintain 
and respect the principle on which it is 
founded. If it abandons it, it shakes its 
own foundations. This is why I think 
that Italy, .in ranging herself alongside 
the Triple Entente, will be guided by the 
principle cf nationalities and that she will 
be able to arrange her interests in the 
Adriatic in such a way that there will be 
no regrettable consequences cither for her 
or for us, and that there will not be a 
disaccord between the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes and the Italians. Il*or it is only 
an accord between these two peoples that 
would furnish the surest guarantee 
against the “ push” of Germuiny toward 
the Mediterranean. 

In Italy .there are great political men 
whose wisdom is able to appreciate the 
importance of an accord between the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene people und Italy, an 
accord which alone can assure the pros- 
perity of the two peoples by increasing 
their mutual friendship and by assuring 
the communications between them for the 
development of their commerce. This is 
why, gentlemen, I think that the Italian 
statesmen will not be guided by the idea 
of obtaining a town or an island more or 
less. They must know in advance that 
Italy’s force does not lie in this or that 
town or island, but in the friendly rela- 
tions between her and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene people. 


These friendly and statesmanlike utter- 
ances of M. Pashitch found, however, no 
echo in Rome nor in the capitals of the 
Entente. Powers, and did not prevent the 
signing of a treaty which bartered away 
the freedom of nearly a million Jugo- 
slavs. 


ITALY’S VIEWPOINT 


If want of knowledge -cannot be in- 
voked on the part of Italian statesmen, 
what arguments, it will be asked, can be 
put forward by them in justification of 
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the terms of the secret treaty? The 
answer is: Reasons of strategy, and the 
necessity of assuring the safety of Italy 
in the future. In 1915 Italy had to con- 
sider two possibilities regarding the con- 
clusion of the war. One was that it 
would end in a drawn battle, a kind of 
stalemate, as the result of which Ger- 
many and Austria would still remain in 
being as great powers, and still be a 
future menace for Italy. In these cir- 
cumstances it was to Italy’s interest, and 
it was even her duty, to assure herself 
of every possible strategic advantage, so 
that if she had ever to renew the strug- 
gle against Austria she would do so with 
as many trump cards in hand as possible. 
If the Austrian Empire still continued to 
exist, no free and independent Jugoslavia 
could come into being, so that Italy’s 
annexations could not harm a State that 
was nonexistent. . 


The second hypothesis was that Aus- 
tria should be defeated and dismembered, 
but that Russia should still exist as the 
greatest military and autocratic power 
in Europe. She would naturally estab- 
lish herself as the protector of all the 
smaller Slav nations. Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Jugoslavia would therefore 
only be outposts of the Russian Empire, 
and the menace of Pan-Slavism would 
replace the menace of Pan-Germanism 
on the Adriatic and elsewhere. By the 
secret treaty entered into by France, 
Britain, and Russia before the war, the 
latter power was assured the possession 
of Constantinople and the Dardanelles, 
so that, as the Black Sea fleet could 
enter the Aegean at any time, Russia 
might become a formidable rival to Italy 
in the Mediterranean. Through Jugo- 
slavia she could challenge Italy’s mastery 
of the Adriatic and from the Croatian 
and Dalmatian ports could threaten 
Italy’s Adriatic coast line. 


THE CHANGED SITUATION 


Such a danger might be an excuse, if 
not a reason, for Italy’s claim to Istria, 
Dalmatia, and the islands. In 1915 the 
realization of either of these hypotheses 
was possible and could be pleaded in 
justification of the terms of the secret 
treaty. 

But in 1919 no such reason can be in- 


voked. The Austrian Empire has ceased 
to exist, and(Russia, as a military and 
autocratic power, has disappeared for- 


ever from the political stage!) The new 


State of Jugoslavia has come into exist- 
ence, but cannot threaten Italy or chal- 
1enge her supremacy in the Adriatic. The 
new kingdom possesses no navy, and the 
great powers can make it a condition of 
its existence that it shall not create one. 
A country may raise an army in secret, 
but can never create a fleet without its 
being known. With the possession by 
Italy of Brindisi and Valona, Trieste and 
Venice, the Adriatic, from the point of 
view of naval strategy, becomes an Ital- 
ian lake. 

There is now no reason whatever why 
Italy should insist on receiving the 
strategic guarantees contained in the 
secret treaty. Great Britain and France 
both realize today the bitter injustice 
they did their gallant ally, Serbia, the 
“ Piedmont ” of the new Jugoslavia, by 
signing the secret treaty; but they do 
not, as long as Italy insists on her 
pound of flesh, know any way to escape 
from the dilemma in which they have 
placed themselves. The only solution 
would be that Italy should voluntarily 
renounce the terms of the secret treaty 
and thus set them free. 

But this Italy shows no signs of doing. 
On the contrary, she even went beyond 
that document and claimed Fiume, to 
which in the treaty she renounced all 
claim, categorically admitting that it was 
a Croatian port. 


ITALIAN IMPERIALISM 


- This is a fresh proof of the truth of 
the French proverb that l’appetit vient 
en mangeant. The concluding of the 
secret treaty has been the starting point 
of a wave of imperialism which has 
swept over the whole Italian peninsula. 
In addition to Jugoslav territory the 
secret treaty also assured to Italy the 


permanent possession of the Dodecanese, 


the twelve Greek islands she seized dur- 
ing the war with Turkey, and which, in 
spite of her written promise to evacuate 
them made in the Treaty of Lausanne, 
she still holds. She further disputes 
Greek claims to Northern Epirus, has 
proclaimed an Italian protectorate over 


Albania, and demands large territories 
on the Turkish mainland. 

We are thus brought face to face 
with a new Eastern question. With the 
possession of the Eastern Adriatic ports 
of Trieste and Fiume Italy would com- 
plete her control of the Mediterranean 
traffic to and from Switzerland, South 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Jugo- 
slavia, and thus arm herself with an 
economic weapon of the first importance. 
Trieste has long been a centre of trade 
with the Levant. Its shipping and bank- 
ing facilities will now fall into Italian 
hands and provide a powerful agency of 
peaceful penetration. The possession of 
the islands of the Dodecanese is a step- 
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ping-stone to the domination of a section 
of the Turkish Empire. But the realiza- 
tion of such vaulting ambitions can only 
be achieved by making tabula rasa of 
all the principles for which the United 
States and the Allies fought the war, 
and would simply be the substitution of 
Italian imperialism on a small scale for 
German imperialism on a grand. 

Every real friend of Italy regards 
with anxiety the line of policy on which 
Baron Sonnino and Signor Orlando em- 
barked, and is hoping that Signor Nitti 
and Signor Tittoni will renounce the 
grandiose visions of their predecessors 
and adopt a more sane and moderate 
policy. 


{A Reply to the Preceding Article] 


Italy’s Rights Across the Adriatic 


ltalian Official Review 


in Justification of the Treaty 


of London and Italy’s Claims 


By CAPTAIN ALESSANDRO SAPELLI 


{FORMER GOVERNOR OF BENADIR, East 


AFRICA; DIRECTOR OF ITALIAN BUREAU 


OF INFORMATION, 


New YORK] 


CURRENT HisTORY MAGAZINE, in accordance with its non-partisan policy, sub- 
mitted Captain Gordon-Smith’s article on the Treaty of London, with his knowledge 
und approval, to Italian official representatives in America for a reply. The Italian 


view of the subject is given below. 


HERE has been growing up in 
certain quarters a curious predi- 
lection to visit many of the ills of 

the Peace Conference on _ the 
Treaty of London—-to hold up that docu- 
ment, amid all the covert diplomacy of 
the war, as the most iniquitous example, 
compared with the impiety of which the 
contracts of England and France to be- 
stow Constantinople on Russia, Shantung 
on Japan, and to divide Asiatic Turkish 
vilayets between them, and even Eng- 
land’s recent treaty with Persia, which 
renders the League of Nations still-born, 
loom almost in the light of sanctified 
covenants. Many censors of this sup- 
posed nefarious document cheerfully ad- 
mit that it would not gleam with quite 
such an unholy light if only Italy would 


do what England and France, however, 
reveal little intention of doing in regard 
to their own advantageous private en- 
gagements, and denounce the Treaty of 
London as a “ scrap of paper.” 

The methods employed, the pressure 
brought to bear on Italy in order to have 
her Government consummate “il gran 
rifiuto,” are quite familiar. They are 
not particularly praiseworthy, but that 
may be due to the character of the result 
they are feverishly striving to reach. 
And now the moral aspects of these 
methods and this pressure, which could 
hardly be attractively sustained by the 
British desire to perpetuate the Cunard 
concessions in the Adriatic and the 
French jealousy of Italian expansion in 
the Mediterranean, are receiving a con- 
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stantly increasing ethical impetus from 
the attractively advertised claims of the 
Jugoslavs. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that 
Captain Gordon-Smith, in the light of 
his titles and his office, should ignore 
all less popular considerations and base 
his argument for the denouncement of 
the treaty chiefly upon this ground. His 
method, if allowed to go unanalyzed, his 
conclusions, if left unanswered, would 
be singularly appealing. It is my pur- 
pose to analyze his method and to answer 
his conclusions. I shall try to do so as 
politely as possible by showing the same 
consideration for the contentions and 
claims of Jugoslavia that he does for the 
contentions and claims of Italy. 

In the first place he is to be con- 
gratulated on his method. Singularly 
impressed by his opening denunciations, 
the gentle reader glides smoothly on 
from the abstract to the concrete, from 
the general to the specific with intel- 
lectual, even emotional satisfaction, so 
that the final apostrophe arrives with 
peculiar clearness, force, and beauty: 

Every real friend of Italy regards with 

anxiety the line of policy on which Baron 

Sonnino and Signor Orlando embarked, 

and is hoping that Signor Nitti and Signor 

Tittoni will renounce the grandiose visions 

of their predecessors and adopt a more 

sane and moderate policy. 

I have heard that there are some be- 
nighted persons who consider themselves 
“real friends of Italy ” who might resent 
this imputation, and, while criticising the 
statesmanship of Sonnino and Orlando, 
would deny that their policy embraced 
“ grandiose visions,” or that what are 
called grandiose visions must be re- 
nounced by Nitti and Tittoni for the rea- 
sons so cleverly set forth by Captain 
Gordon-Smith. 


THE DOCUMENTS INVOLVED 


His argument, chiefly concerned with 
Italy’s iniquity, with the former gullibil- 
ity but present contrition of England 
and France, and with the worthy ambi- 
tions of the Jugoslavs, is based upon 


. three documents. In such cases it is 
customary to employ authentic docu- 
ments, or, failing these, candidly to ad- 
mit their shortcomings. Captain Gordon- 
Smith does not employ authentic docu- 


ments, yet he has nothing to say about 
the untrustworthiness of those he does 
employ. It would be quite unnecessary 
to dwell upon this fact were it not for 
the advantage he takes of it. 

His documents are (1) a perverted 
translation of a fragment of a dispatch 


‘sent by Baron Sonnino to the Duke of 


Avarna, the Italian Ambassador at 
Vienna, on April 8, 1915, and his desig- 
nation of this fragment that it repre- 
sents a German-Italian agreement is 
quite gratuitous; (2) the version of the 
Treaty of London contained in F. Sey- 
mour Cocks’s book, “ The Secret Trea- 
ties,” (London: The Union of Democratic 
Control,) which is open to serious objec- 
tions, as will presently be seen; (8) a 
garbled translation of a speech made by 
M. Pashitch, the Serbian Prime Minister, 
which, however, might be ignored except 
for the fact that it makes the speaker 
presuppose an expanded Serbian unity 7 
which at the time had no existence. 

There is nothing in the Italian Green 

Book to show that von Biilow had a hand 
in framing the Italian proposals of April 
8; there is much in the Austrian Red 
Book to show that he did not see them 
until after they had been sent. For 
example, the dispatch Baron Macchio, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at Rome, 
sent Baron Burian, the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Foreign Minister, on April 14, reads 
in part: 

Prince Biilow has given me the follow- 
ing information on a conversation he had 
yesterday with Baron Sonnino: 

The two gentlemen went over each indi- 
vidual article of the latest Italian de- 
mands together. In the matter of the 
Trentino, Baron Sonnino admitted that 
he had included purely German districts, 
but endeavored to excuse this by saying 
that you in your proposal had retained 
purely Italian districts for the Dual 
Monarchy. Prince Biilow gained the im- 
pression that the Italians would be open 
to negotiations as to the extent of terri- 
tory to be ceded as well as on the question 
of the Isonzo border. 

Prince Bilow considered the stipulations 
about Trieste to be entirely too obscure 
in their disclosures of Baron Sonnino’s 
real aspirations. When Baron Sonnino 
explained that’ he had in mind a status 
similar to that of Hamburg, Prince Biilow 
retorted that Germany was a confedera- ; 
tion of States and that therefore an 
anology between the two situations could 
hardly be established. Moreover, he re- 
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capitulated with all his available energy 

all the reasons why Austria-Hungary 

could not renounce Trieste. * * * 

The chief elements which dominate the 
Italian Government still remain the same: 
Fear of England, fear of revolution—and 
at court revolution seems to be feared 
even more than war—and on the other 
hand the uncertainty as to the relative 
power of the two camps. 

It certainly dees, not look as though 
the proposals sent on April 8 were the 
result of an agreement between Wilhelm- 
strasse and the Consulate, as Captain 
Gordon-Smith affirms. Even the preface 
to the Sonnino dispatch would have en- 
lightened him. Was its avoidance inno- 

a -_ 
cent or calculated? An oversight that 
is certainly innocent is to be noticed in 
the last paragraph of the proposals, 
where he mentions Article 8 of the Triple 
Alliance Treaty, when, of course, 7 is 
intended. 


TREATY OF LONDON TEXT 


The authentic text of the Treaty of 
London should, without  transgressing 
one of its stipulations, be known only to 
the Governments of the signatories. That 
President Wilson in his “ Memorandum 
concerning the question of Italian claims 
on the Adriatic ” presented to the Italian 
delegation at Paris, on April 14, 1919, 
and in his statement to the Italian people 
on the same subject nine days later, 
should have shown a singular knowledge 
of the details of the treaty is beside the 
point. That mystery may be cleared up 
some day. All published versions are 
based on a Russian translation made 
from the French original in the Russian 
imperial. archives and published in the 
Izvestia of Petrograd by orders of the 
Lenin Government in December, 1917. 
The New Europe of London published 
an English version of the Russian text, 
and from it an Italian translation was 
made which was read in the Rome Cham- 
ber by Deputy Bevione, and its accuracy 
challenged, but naturally ‘without cor- 
rective specifications. The origin of the 
Cocks text employed by Captain Gordon- 
Smith is quite unknown, but its sub- 
stance shows that it is even further re- 
mote from the original than the Bolshe- 
vist publication obviously is. At least 
its careless construction is revealed in 
the last sentence of Article I., where the 
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context plainly shows that between the 
words “such armistices” and “form” a 
negative should have been inserted. 

In the Izvestia version the geographical 
designations are shown to be so inexact 
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that they could hardly have been that 
way in the authentic text. This is proved 
when they are compared with those por- 
tions of the treaty incorporated in the 
armistice of Nov. 4, 1918. The conces-_ 
sions to Croatia are lightly passed over. 
The insignificant ports of Novi and 
Carlopago are mentioned, but the larger 
ports of Buccari, Segna, and Cirquenizza 
are omitted. 


As to the Pashitch speech, according 
to the official English version sent out 
by the Serbian Press Bureau at Nish 
the last sentence should read: 


I believe that Italian statesmen will not 
fix their aim on the acquisition of a town 
more or less or any particular island, be- 
cause they know that the strength of 
{Italy will lie, not in any such town or 
island, but in harmonious relations with 
the Serbo-Croatian and Slovene peoples. 


INACCURATE CONCLUSIONS 


It will be admitted, I think, that the 
further any documents depart from their 
authentic sense, form, and setting, the 
greater become the opportunities for 
casuistry. The opportunities thus pre- 
sented in the present instance are not 
shunned by Captain Gordon-Smith. From 
his gratuitous assumption that the pro- 
posals of April 8 are of German-Italian 
origin, it is but a step to designate them 
as German, and so to pass nonchalantly 
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on from what he calls the “ era of sordid 
huckstering ” to that other era in which ~ 
he represents the Entente statesmen as 
“not a little horrified when the Rome 
Government disclosed its conditions in 
all their nakedness.” 

And so in making this approach he is 
able to impart the important information 
that while “ Germany knew it was quite 
hopeless to expect Italy to take up arms 
on the side of the Central Powers,” this 
was all artfully concealed from the En- 
tente statesmen, who “ were forced to 
pay almost any price to assure them- 
selves of Italian support,” for, writes 
Captain Gordon-Smith: “As long as 
Italy was ‘on the fence’ France had to 
keep at least 500,000 men to guard her 
southern frontier, and this at a moment 
when every soldier was worth his weight 
in gold.” 

Is it possible that he does not know 
that because of the assurance given 
France by Italy in early August, 1914, 
a measurable majority of these troops 
were removed and incorporated in Foch’s 
Ninth Army, where they played an im- 
portant, possibly a decisive, rdle in the, 
battle of the Marne? : 

In a similar manner Captain Gordon- 
Smith’s special text of the Treaty of 
London, ignoring as it does the conces- 
sions made to Croatia and disparaging 
those made to Serbia and Montenegro, 
enables him to state with unblushing as- 
surance that the document “seems a 
flagrant betrayal of one of the bravest 
and most loyal allies of the Entente, the 
Kingdom of Serbia,” and that its carry- 
ing out “ would indeed have been a ter- 
rible blow to the aspirations of Serbia 
and the Southern Slavs for unity.” 

And although later he speciously ad- 
mits Italy’s justification on two hypo- 
theses, it is not before he has attempted 
to annihilate their moral value by mak- 
ing the most of M. Pashitch’s righteous 
objections uttered at about the time the 
treaty was being negotiated. 


BASIS OF ITALY'’S CLAIMS 


Now, the negotiation of the Treaty of 
London was much more complicated, the 
tentative proposals advanced by the 
various parties much more complex, than 
Captain Gordon-Smith probably has any 
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idea of. The boundaries put forward by 
Italy were purely defensive. For cen- 
turies she had been invaded, because she 
lacked them, by German, Magyar, and 
Slav, and unless she now secures these 
defensive ramparts her future will still 
be menaced by the same races. The laws 
of racial migration are immutable and 
their execution can only be prevented by 
force. 


Italy’s claims as represented in the 
Treaty of London do not therefore con- 
stitute, in so far as the Adriatic is con- 
cerned, her maximum demands, but 
rather her minimum postulates. They 
were the result of a compromise adjusted, 
I believe, from the following formulae, 
the first presented by Italy, the second 
by Russia: 

1. Istria, (including Trieste;) Pola, us 

a military and naval base: and Fiume. 

2. The Croatian coast, from Fiume 

southward to the neighborhood of Zara. 


3. The Dalmatian mainland from Zara 
to the Montenegrin frontier, with the 
naval bases of Sebenico and Cattaro. 

4. The Dalmatian Archipelago, 
constitutes a formidable maritime 
tion. 


which 
posi- 


1. A part of Istria, including Pola as 
well as Trieste, to belong to Italy. 

2. A part of Istria, with Fiume, to be- 
long to a future independent Croatia, to- 
gether with the present Croatian coast 
and with Dalmatia as far as the river 
Narenta. : 


3. Dalmatia, from the Narenta south- 
ward, to belong to Serbia. 


4. The greater part of the Dalmatian 
Archipelago to belong to the future Serbo- 
Croatia. 

When the treaty was negotiated the 
national attitude of Greece, with dynastic 
proclivities toward the Central Powers, 
was problematical. Italy had taken the 
Dodecanese from Turkey, not from 
Greece. According to the Treaty of 
Lausanne these islands were to be re- 
turned to Turkey when the last Turkish 
officer had been removed from Libya 
Italiana. At what period of the war 
would Captain Gordon-Smith suggest 
that Italy should have returned them? 
And has he so carelessly followed the 
diplomacy of M. Venizelos as not to know 
where Greece stands in the ultimate re- 
adjustment? 





THE ALBANIAN PROTECTORATE 


Italy proclaimed a protectorate over 
Albania—whose students for centuries 
have been educated in the universities of 
the Peninsula—much less selfishly than 
England did over Egypt, and to off- 
set the claims of Austria-Hungary, which 
had already proclaime a protectorate 
there. The Italian proclamation delivered 
on June 8, 1917, at Argyrocastro, by 
General Ferrero, reads in part: 

By this act, Albanians, you will have 
free institutions, troops, law courts, and 
schools directed by Albanian citizens; you 
will be able to manage your properties 
and the product of your labor to your own 
advantage, and for the ever-increasing 
well-being of your country. 


As the Treaty of London provides for 


Italian concessions in Asiatic Turkey de- 
pendent on British and French acquisi- 
tions there, and as further Franco-Brit- 
ish acquisitions are provided for in a 
treaty concluded behind the back of Italy 
in 1916, quite out of order with the letter 
and spirit of the London covenant, it 
seems unnecessary to do more than men- 
tion Captain Gordon-Smith’s statement 
that Italy now “demands large territo- 
ries on the Turkish mainland,” and to 
add that such demands exist nowhere ex- 
cept in the Captain’s imagination. 
“Tenorance,” it has been seen, is 
hardly the word to apply to the British 
and French negotiators of the Treaty 
of London. “ Dire necessity ” was theirs, 
but it was hardly Italy’s fault, for she, 


aside from making it safe for the with- | 


drawal of French garrisons in the south, 
had forced Austria-Hungary to keep half 
a million men inactive on the Italian 
frontier. 


SERBIA'S ASPIRATIONS 


But let us return to the burden of 
Captain Gordon-Smith’s remarks—his 
solicitude for Greater Serbia, for the 
monarchy of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, for Jugoslavia. He will prob- 
ably not deny that during the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of London M. Bos- 
karich was made conversant with the 
Serbian provisions in the document and 
approved of them. M. Boskarich was 
the Serbian Minister at the Court of St. 
James’s. At any rate a note was sent 
to the press stating that Serbia had re- 
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ceived “her little window on the sea.” 
Nor is he likely to deny that Italian 
ships rescued the: survivors of the Ser- 
bian Army from Montenegro and AlI- 
bania, and conveyed them to Corfu. And 
Serbia, betrayed by her great allies in 
the Autumn of 1915, as Captain Gordon- 
Smith has already shown in the Septem- 
ber number of CURRENT HIsTory, is still 
worthy of special consideration. Unfor- 
tunately, since her rescue and rehabilita- 
tion her condition has become somewhat 
complicated by her assumption of larger 
powers, of greater responsibilities. Pru- 
dence does not always go hand in hand 
with valor, and Serbian aspirations are 
now arousing considerable apprehension 
among her former admirers. 


Her expansion into Jugoslavia was 
achieved by three events: The Declara- 


‘tion of Corfu, July 20, 1917, which placed 


the Monarchy of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes on paper; the Pact of Rome, 
April 10, 1918, which gave Croats and 
Slovenes and the subject Serbs the 
moral support of the allied and asso- 
ciated nations, just as it did the subject 
Poles, Rumanians, and Czechoslovaks, in 
their projected revolt against the Haps-. 
burgs—an advantage of which the sub- 
ject Poles, Rumanians, and Czechoslovaks 
quickly availed themselves, and _ the 
Croats, Slovenes, and Serbs did not— 
and, finally, the recognition by the 
United States of the Greater Monarchy, 
Feb. 7, 1919, which raised the mandate 
of the Serbian delegates at the Peace 
Conference so that they were able to 
plead the cause of the Croats and 
Slovenes, as friendly peoples, and dis- 
pute the claims of Italy based on the 
Treaty of London. 

Really this distinction bestowed on the 
Croats and Slovenes was hardly deserved. 
Their revolt against the Hapsburgs never 
occurred. Even the prisoners among 
them in Italy declined to fight for free- 
dom, and showed their contempt for the 
Czechoslovaks, who eagerly embraced the 
opportunity to do so. They transgressed 
the spirit of the Pact of Rome by con- 
ducting an anti-Italian propaganda in 
France, England, and the United States, 
until those Italians who had generously 
labored to make the Rome Convention a 
success revolted at their ingratitude. The 
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Austro-Hungarian divisions in which 
Serbo-Croats and Slovenes predominated 
fought cruelly at Caporetto, committed 
unspeakable atrocities in Veneto, and 
fought to the last at the Piave for the 
Dual Monarchy of the Hapsburgs. Their 
numbers are upon record: The 28th, 
31st, 36th, 42d, 58th, 44th, 52d, 55th, 60th, 
82d, 49th, 50th, 57th, and 70th, and the 
58d Regiment of Zagabria with 95 per 
cent. Croats, the 79th Regiment of Otto- 
ciaz with 100 per cent. Croats, and the 
37th Regiment of Gravosa with 95 per 
cent. Serbo-Croats. A Slav Genera] com- 
manded the enemy’s armies on the Isonzo. 
To a Croatian regiment was promised 
the privilege of being the first to enter 
Venice and to loot the Pearl of the 
Adriatic. Some of the attachés of the 
Jugoslav delegates at Paris are said to 
be under indictment in Italy for having 
committed atrocities in Veneto. 


THE CASE OF FIUME 


And yet it disturbs some persons that 
Italy does not surrender Fiume to the 
tender mercies of these people—Fiume, 
whose deputy, Andrea Ossoina, on Oct. 
18, 1918, defied the Hapsburgs in the 
Parliament of Budapest by declaring 
that his city was and would always re- 
main Italian; Fiume, whose people a 
week before the armistice elected a Na- 
tional Council to proclaim its union to 
Italy; Fiume, whose people resented 
President Wilson’s advice, given last 
April to the Italian people, to surrender 
their city to the Croats, in the following 
language: 

The population of Fiume, assembled 
under the Italian flag, in the presence of 
representatives of the glorious American 
Army, replies to your proclamation by 
conferring full power over the city upon 
the representatives of the italian Govern- 
ment. 

In the name of our dead on the Piave 
and Jsonzo, we express to you our great- 
est gratitude for provoking by your atti- 
tude the highest and most solemn mani- 
festation in favor of Italian sentiment, 
which this city could make before the 
whole world. 

We inform you that Fiume’s union with 
Italy is an accomplished fact. 

And yet Captain Gordon-Smith ap- 
pears to be grieved that Italy should 
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have gone beyond the Treaty of London 
“and claimed Fiume, to which in the 
treaty she renounced all claim, categoric- 
ally admitting that it was a Croatian 
port.” 

Well, we have seen why it was not 
claimed by Italy in the treaty; also, we 
may at length have some idea why the 
treaty “is now seen to be an iniquitous 
pact and one which Great Britain and 
France would today be only too glad to 
repudiate if they could do so without 
breach of their plighted wor *; of the 
“ignorance and dire necessity ” of their 
plenipotentiaries “in signing a document 
of which al) right-thinking men are to- 
day heartily ashamed,” of gross neglect 
of the said plenipotentiaries to realize 
the fact that “the study of the Jugoslav 
question had been confined to a few ex- 
perts like Dr. Seton-Watson, H. Wick- 
ham Steed, and Sir Arthur Evans in 
England, and Professor Denis, M. André 
Cheradame, and August Gavrin_ in 
France,” so that they seemed to rely on 
such ignoramuses as Richard Bagot, G. T. 
Plunkett, Julius M. Price, and Thomas 
G. Jackson in England, and Adolph 
Landry, Gabriel Hanotaux, Jules Destrée, 
and Robert Lambel in France, and thus 
“bartered away the freedom of nearly 
a million Jugoslavs.” 

Now, as I understand it, while the 
maxim, “ self-determination of nationali- 
ties,” was an inspiring phrase for mar- 
tial sentiment its practice was never in- 
tended to be paramount to the exigen- 
cies of national defense, or even to large 
national interests. I may be wrong, but 
the remaking of the maps of Europe. 
Asia, and Africa, as far as it has pro- 
ceeded, does not prove me so. 

And there is one word more: If Ser- 
bia had defeated the Central Powers un- 
aided she could scarcely dictate more ar- 
rogantly to Europe than she does today 
with the self-assumed mandate of Jugo- 
slavia; if Italy had been indifferent to 
the “dire necessity” of the Entente and 
had let them fight the Germans without 
her she could scarcely receive less con- 
sideration than she does today through 
the disloyalty, injustice, and contempt of 
her allies. 





General Ludendorff’s Memoirs 


Many Interesting Points of Inside History Told in the German 
Commander’s Narrative of the War 


ENERAL ERICH VON LUDEN- 
( DORFF’S book, “My War Me- 
f moirs,” published late in the Sum- 
mer of 1919, throws new light on 
many points in the progress of the war 
as conducted on the German:side. It re- 
‘veals the author’s personality as possess- 
ing a stern fidelity to military discipline 
and a profound devotion to the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty. With this goes a con- 
viction “of the greatness and signifi- 
cance of the peaceful services rendered 
by the Fatherland to civilization and 
mankind.” His book is written in the im- 
personal vein characteristic of a soldier, 
and discloses a straightforward honesty 
of purpose. Throughout, he makes plain 
his distrust of those whom he terms the 
“ politicals.” 

General Ludendorff was with the first 
German column to enter Belgium. He 
attributes the plan to invade France by 
way of Belgium to “one of the greatest 
soldiers that ever lived,” General Count 
von Schlieffen. He sums up his part in 
the attack on Liége as “a bold stroke 
in which I was able to fight just like any 
soldier of the rank and file who proves 
his worth in. battle.” 

On Aug. 22 he was summoned from 
headquarters of the 2d Army between 
Wavre and Namur to General Headquar- 
ters at Cob'enz to take the position of 
Chief of Stuff of the 8th Army in East 
Prussia. En route to the east front he 
reported to the Kaiser, who bestowed 
upon him the Order Pour le Mérite for 
his services at Liége. Referring to that 
occasion, Ludendorff remarks: “ All my 
life this will be a proud if sad memory.” 
At Hanover he picked up General von 
Hindenburg, and wishes it understood 
that this was positively the first time he 
had met his titular superior in that close 
relationship which was to last until the 
end of the war. Though General Luden- 
dorff does not state as much precisely, 
yet it presently becomes clear that his 


was the directing hand thereafter, thus 
upsetting much that was written at the 
time regarding Hindenburg’s strategy 
based upon foreknowledge. 


A MILITARY OPPORTUNIST 


In approaching the decisive victory 
over the Russians at the battle of Tan-. 
nenberg, Ludendorff states that there 
had been no previously settled plan of 
action. He practically admits being 
somewhat of a military opportunist, if. 
the later charge of “gambler” made 
against him can hardly be sustained. 
“The civilian,” writes Ludendorff, “ is 
too inclined to think that war is only 
like the making out of an arithmetical 
problem. On both sides it is a case-of 
wrestling with powerful, unknown physi- 
cal and psychological forces, a struggle 
which inferiority in numbers makes all 
the more difficult. It means working 
with men of varying force of character 
and with their own views. The only 
quantity that is known and constant is 
the will of the leader.” From this time 
forth Ludendorff figured as a_ bold 
though not reckless watcher for any 
promising weakness in the enemy’s 
strategy. His victory at Tannenberg 
shows that where the enemy’s morale 
was undeniably weaker than that of the 
German Army, tremendous will-to-con- 
quer blows, combined with fortuitous 
circumstances, bade fair to be success- 
ful, but in the west, where both resist- 
ance and resilience were as great, if not 
greater, than his own, his theory proved 
disastrous. 


Following Tannenberg, a very large 


part of Ludendorff’s book is taken up 


with events in the east. Tannenberg 
merely served to open his eyes to the 
precarious situation with which he had 
to deal. This was specially manifested 
in the weakness of Germany’s _ allies. 
From both the military and the political 
point of view he had only contempt for 
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Austria-Hungary. While admitting the 
complaint of Austria that Germany had 
failed in France in the Autumn of 
1914, and that she was left without as- 
sistance to fight the Russian hordes, he 
argues: “In any case, it was fatal for 
us that we allied with decaying States 
like Austria-Hungary and Turkey. A 
Jew in Radom once said to me that he 
could not understand why so strong and 
vital a body as Germany had allied her- 
self with a corpse. He was right.” 
After Mackensen’s victory at Gorlice, 
Ludendorff proclaimed him “a brilliant 
soldier whose deeds. will live in history 
for all time.” He also praises his ad- 


versary, the Grand Duke Nicholas, as a 
really great strategist. 


WORKING WITH HINDENBURG 


One of Ludendorff’s most illuminating 
chapters deals with the military crisis 
of 1916, after the disastrous six months’ 
attempt to capture Verdun, and upon the 
eve of Rumania’s entry into the war on 
the side of the Entente. On Aug. 28 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff received or- 
ders to proceed to General Headquar- 
ters at Pless. There General von 
Falkenhayn, Chief of Staff, was dis- 
missed, and Hindenburg appointed in 
his place. Explanation is given of 
the somewhat curious military position 
of First Quartermaster General assigned 
to Ludendorff. The title of Second Chief 
of the General Staff had been intended 
for him, but at Ludendorff’s request the 
other was granted him. He confesses a 
deeper personal anxiety over the task be- 
fore him than was known at the time. 
“T realized only too fully that my post 
was thenkless,” he writes. “I entered 
it with the solemn resolve that my deeds 
and actions should have no other motive 
than to lead the war to a victorious end. 
For that alone had the General Field 
Marshal and I been summoned. The 
work was stupendous. I never felt free 
from a heavy weight of responsibility. 
The sphere of effort was in many re- 
spects new to me and was multifarious; 
the mere extent of the duties was more 
than I was accustomed to. Never did 
fate lay so suddenly so heavy a burden 
on a mortal.” 

Rumania’s entry into the war first oc- 


cupied the dual German High Com- 
mand. Falkenhayn’s plan for Macken- 
sen to cross the Danube and march on 
Bucharest was rejected as leading to 
certain disaster, and the march into the 
Dobrudja was substituted. Its ultimate 
success was praised by enemy military 
critics as a great strategic movement, 
the credit for which, at the time, mainly 
went to Mackensen. _ 


Turning to the west, Ludendorff was 
profoundly concerned with the gravity 
of the situation. Nothing but heavy 
losses had resulted from the Verdun 
failure. The Soinme battle progressed 
without satisfactory promise. The 
fear of a breakdown on the western 
front carried with it a threatening prob- 
ability of the loss of all their efforts in 
Russia. Ludendorff’s mind was occu- 
pied with tactics of defense. Marshal 
Hindenburg agreed with him that the 
German infantry could not be utilized 
to the best advantage by merely doggedly 
clinging to their lines; that the deep dug- 
outs and cellars too often became man- 
traps, and that the rifle had been for- 
gotten in the use of the hand grenade. 
All this must be changed. 


GERMANY'S PEACE OFFER 


The move of Chancellor von Bethmann 
Hollweg to induce President Wilson to 
act as peace mediator was attractive to 
Ludendorff. He agreed to a direct pro- 
posal, but stipulated that it should not 
be made until after the fall of Bucharest. 
That event took place on Dec. 6, 1916. 
It was followed by the offer on the 12th. 
Its reception by the Entente press and 
the reply of Jan. 30 convinced Luden- 
dorff that an acceptable arrangement 
was impossible, that the Entente were 
bound by secret treaties to destroy the 
Central Powers. Henceforth, therefore, 
the watchword must be “ Victory or 
Downfall!” The later draft of a pro- 
posed basis for President Wilson’s inter- 
vention, dispatched to Ambassador 
Bernstorff on Jan. 29, 1917, contained, 
in Ludendorff’s words, “ the only terms 
of peace which ever reached the enemy 
from our side with my co-operation.” 
They read as follows: 


Return of the part of Upper Alsace 
occupied by the French. Establishment 
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of a frontier securing 
Poland strategically and 
against Russia. 

Restitution of the colonies in form of an 
agreement securing to Germany colonial 
domains in proportion to her population 
and economic interests. Return of French 
territory occupied by Germany, with pro- 
vision for strategic and economic rectifi- 
cation of frontiers and financial compen- 
sation 

Restoration of Belgium, with definite 
guarantecs for the security of Germany, 
these to be arranged by direct negotia- 
tion with the Belgian Government. 

A commercial and financial agreement 
on the basis of the exchange of territory 
captured by either side and to be returned 
when peace was concluded. 

Compensation to German undertakings 
and private persons injured by the war. 

Repudiation of all arrangements and 
regulations which might interfere with 
normal trade and commerce after the 
peace, by the abrogation of the treaties 
concerned. 

Establishment of freedom of the séas. 


Germany and 
economically 


General Ludendorff devotes consider- 
able space to his conflict with the Civil 
Government. His chief accusation is 
that it was insufficiently “national.” It 
failed to work out a strong and con- 
sistent peace policy. It expressed itself 
clumsily, and laid itself open to attacks 
of clever enemy propaganda. The author 
complains of the difficulty of persuad- 
ing the Government to adopt the army 
command’s demand for the better organ- 
ization of Germany’s man power. When 
the Government was pressed to this 
course, it presented a changeling. Mani- 
fest injustices appeared in the bill laid 
before the Reichstag. ,To Ludendorff’s 
mind a glaring instance among these 
was that troops withdrawn after heavy 
battles saw in the military stations the 
new auxiliary helpers, male and female, 
receiving for peaceful labor much higher 
pay than that of the soldier. 


THE SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 


Coming to the unrestricted submarine 
campaign, both Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff were somewhat slow to assent, not 
so much on principle as on questions of 
policy. Ludendorff was for waiting until 
the end of the Rumanian campaign in 
order to bring troops from the east; then 
he thought it advisable to defer action 
until the peace proposals terminated, Its 
effect on America was considered. 
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The General continues: 

The Government * * * thought it very 

probable the United States would join in 
the war against us. The Supreme Army 
Command had to take into account, in 
dealing with the military situation, the 
views thus expressed in responsible quar- 
ters. It would involve an addition to the 
armed forces of the Entente of five or six 
divisions in the first year after America 
entered the war, and later on, if the 
submarine war did not have a decisive 
effect, a serious, indeed, a vital, increase 
in the strength of the enemy. It could 
not be doubted that America, if she came 
into the war, would arm herself in the 
same way that England had done, and 
that the Entente would lead the United 
States from one energetic step to another. 
I had, however, no serious fear as to any 
increased output of munitions in the 
States, as they were already working 
with all their might for the Entente. 

General Ludendorff goes on to quote 

the Chief of the Naval Staff, a friend 
of the Chancellor and a warm partisan 
of unrestricted submarine war—pre- 
sumably Admiral von Tirpitz—as being 
confident that the campaign would pro- | 
duce decisive results within six months, 
that in the loss of freight space and the 
reduction of oversea imports England 
would be compelled to abandon the war. 
It would also make it impossible for 
America to transport large forces over- 
seas. While Ludendorff was doubtful 
of these promises, being mindful of the 
American Navy, he finally arrived at 
the conclusion that, given twelve months 
of unrestricted submarine warfare, a de- 
cisive result would be reached before 
America could throw formidable armies 
into the conflict. The actual decision 
was made on Jan. 9, 1917, but Luden- 


dorff adds that had a hint of the forth- 


coming Russian collapse reached the 
High Command at that moment it would 
“have altered the whole situation, and 
would have had the greatest weight in 
the formation of our opinions.” 

It will be recalled that at this period 
Ludendorff was freely spoken of in the 
Entente press as the dictator of Ger- 
many. From his own narrative it ap- 
pears the position was within his grasp. 
At the crisis reached with the resigna- 
tion of Bethmann Hollweg in July, 1917, 
the “ Dictatorship of Berlin ” was offered 
or proposed to him. After much anxious 
consideration he refused it. In the Spring 
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of that year had come the Russian revo- 
lution and the break with the United 
States. Ludendorff enters into the prob- 
able effect of these events at length. In 
the meantime he was occupied in shorten- 
ing his line in accordance with his new 
plan of defensive warfare. Hence the 
construction of the Hindenburg and 
Siegfried lines, and the devastation of 
the vacated Somme districts, which he 
seeks to explain. 


THE LAST GERMAN DRIVE 


The motives which prompted him to 
decide on the last and greatest battle of 
the war may be summed up in a now-or- 
never chance. He regarded the military 


situation as more auspicious for Ger-— 


many than he had ever anticipated. True, 
the submarine war had not produced 
the results forecast by the Naval Staff, 
and American formations had to be 
reckoned on as arriving in the Spring of 
1918; but, at the beginning of that year, 
due to the Russian collapse, Germany 
was numerically in greater strength than 
she had ever been relative to that of the 
Entente. As the year drew beyond mid- 
summer this advantage would decrease 
with the pouring in of American legions. 


In Ludendorff’s reckoning this was an 
incontestable argument for 
Spring offensive, though there were 
many other contributing factors. Of 
these he enumerates the following: 


The Quadruple Alliance was only held 
together by the hope of a German vic- 
tory. 

In Germany the national spirit ap- 
peared to be better than with our allies; 
nevertheless, it had sunk very low. I 
must admit I formed too favorable an 
estimate of our energy. 

The army had come victoriously through 
1917, but it had become apparent that 
the holding of the west front purely by 
a defensive could no longer be counted 
on, in view of the enormous quantity of 
material of all kinds which the Entente 
had now at their disposal. 

The troops no longer displayed. their 
old stubbornness in defense, they thought 
with horror of fresh defensive battles; 
they longed for the war of movement. 
Skulkers were already numerous. 

In defense the army was bound gradually 
to succumb to the ever-increasing hostile 
superiority in men and material. This 
feeling was shared by everybody. 

All that had gone before was merely a 
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the infantry.” 
he had formed a very favorable opinion, 
but was not. much impressed with the 


a great. 


means to the one end of creating a 
situation that would make it a feasible 
operation. Until now the situation had 
not arisen. 


While the final decision rested with 
Ludendorff, opposition developed which 
postponed it. “The American danger 
rendered it desirable to strike as early 
as. possible.” Ludendorff’s impatience 
grew, until on Jan. 23, 1918, he: practi- 
cally forced a settlement. 


PREPARING FOR THE BLOW 


Ludendorff enters into the prepara- 
tions for his great offensive. This part 
provides an interesting illumination of 
its many phases, of especial value to the 
military student. It comes with some- 
what of a surprise to read a criticism of 
the use of mass attacks, a method pre- 
viously in high favor with the German 
command, and Ludendorff’s profession 
of faith in extended order “to be 
grounded afresh” in his army. “On 
the attack,” he writes, “ just as had been 
the case during the defensive, the main 
thing was to loosen formations and 
sharpen up the shooting group tactics of 
Of the light machine gun 


value of tanks. Nerve discipline and 
fearlessness were the best weapons 
against the tanks. He gives several in- 
stances of how readily they were put out 
of action at close range. “It was only 
as discipline declined and the fighting 
strength of our infantry weakened that 
the tank in mass formation and in com- 
bination with artificial fog secured a 
disastrous influence upon the course of 
events in the field.” 


Turning to his artillery, Ludendorff’s 
plan included “twenty or thirty batter- 
ies, or about 100 guns, to every 1,000 
yards of the front of attack. These were 


figures such as no man had thought pos- 


sible, still less had there ever been any 
idea of the quantities of ammunition 
these guns discharged against the enemy. 
These were indeed massed attacks.” In 
the discussions relative to the area of 
attack, the centre at St. Quentin was 
finally chosen. At that point the enemy 
line was found to be weakest. The plan 
was to drive in between the French and 
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British Armies, and crowd the British 
Army back to the sea. This was the 
stupendous task undertaken by First 
Quartermaster General Ludendorff. He 
marshaled his armies as follows: 

ith Army, Armentiéres. 

ith Army, (von Below,) Arras. 

2d Army, Moeuvres to Omignon Brook 
Ith Army, (von Hutier,) St. Quentin. 
ith Army, La Feére. 


THE RESULTS DISAPPOINTING 


He frankly confesses that the battle, 
beginning on March 21 and continuing 
until April 4, was a disappointment. He 
states that in the failure of the 17th 
Army to keep in touch with the onsweep- 
ing barrage lay the key to the whole 
situation. Also, in fighting in too close 
formation it lost heavily on the 22d, and 
by the 25th was exhausted. The 2d and 
18th Armies did better, but failed to pass 
beyond Albert. Ludendorff holds that 


the battle was a brilliant feat “in ac-' 
complishing what the English and French . 


had not succeeded in doing,” but adds, 
“ strategically we had not achieved what 
the events of the 23d, 24th, and 25th had 
encouraged us to hope for,” especially 
the capture of Amiens. He expresses the 
belief that the German failure was due 
to the fact that the men were still fight- 
ing in too close formation and were not 
in all cases under the firm control of 
their officers. They were checked by 
finding provisions, and valuable time 
was thus lost. He regarded the strateg- 
ical situation as now by no means 
favorable. In this battle Ludendorff 
lost his youngest son, later identifying 
the grave by the English inscription, 
“ Here rest two German flying officers.” 
He adds feelingly, “ The war has spared 
me nothing.” 


FACING AMERICAN TROOPS 


The offensive of the Lys Valley was 
even more disappointing to Ludendorff. 
Again the 17th Army, “which fought 


under an unlucky star,’ failed in its 
attacks. At this period he refers to the 
American troops. He observes: “ The 
individual American soldier fought well, 
though our success had been easy.” He 
adds that by June 20 sufficient Amer- 
ican divisions had landed in France to 


equalize the German. superiority of 
March. That was decisive. At the same 
time a mental “disease” infecting the 
German people was transmitted to the 
army. Disintegration was one of its 
manifest symptoms. ‘“ Time and again,” 
he writes, “ I communicated my anxieties 
to the gentlemen who, together with me, 
were appointed to effect a cure and to 
ascertain the origin of the disease. I 
did not find a ready hearing. The Ger- 
man people, itself, not altogether blame- 
less in the matter, is now paying for this 
with its life.” 

The Entente offensive which now com- 
menced is somewhat ramblingly treated 
by Ludendorff. He wanders from the 
field of action to dwell upon subjects 
remote from the last scene of the great 
military drama. The defeat of the Bul- 
garian Army in the east and the events 
of Aug. 8 on the west front, however, 
stand out in his narrative as leaving 
Germany without a shadow of hope to 
continue the conflict. He writes that 
Aug. 8 was “the black day of the Ger- 
man Army in this war.” He graphically 
describes the breach made in the German 
line between the Somme and the Luce, 
resulting in an “uncommonly serious 
situation.” It grew daily more so in the 
face of German losses, diminishing re- 
serves, and demoralization sweeping 
through the Gernan Army. Of the lat- 
ter he instances a division going up gal- 
lantly to the attack and being assailed 
with German shouts of “ Blacklegs! ” 
and “ War-prolongers!” He thus con- 
cludes: 

Bverything that | had apprehended and 
against which I had uttered such count- 
less warnings had come to pass st 4 
single spot. Our fighting weapon 
no longer full weight. * * * Aug. 8% 
marked the decline of our fighting power 
and the man power situation being what 
it was, it robbed me of the hope of dis- 
covering some strategic expedient that 
might once more stabilize the position in 
our favor. * * * The war would have 
to be ended. 


was 


Defeat of the German Army Luden- 
dorff does not concede, but rather a stern 
chastening by Providence of those he 
holds guilty for the degeneration of Ger- 
man morale. 





AMONG THE NATIONS 


Survey of Important Events and Developments in Both 


Hemispheres 


[PERIOD ENDED OcT. 18, 1919] 


THE BALKANS 


HE publication of the Bulgarian 
treaty of peace, including the 
taking away of a part of Thrace 
given to Bulgaria by the Treaty 
of Bucharest in 1913 and the partial 
withdrawal of the Rumanian troops from 
Budapest, somewhat modified the situa- 
tion in the Balkans, although lack of 
comprehensive communication from the 
States concerning their policies since 
these events has made it impossible to 
say to what extent. 

BULGARIA.—The day after receiving 
the treaty, General Theodoroff and the 
Bulgar delegates departed from Paris 
for Sofia. This was on Sept. 20. The 
text of the document was published in 
the press of Sofia in the first week in 
October. On the 8th La Epocha in- 
augurated a movement, alleged in Vienna 
to be supported by the Government, to 
prevent the signing of the treaty and 
the carrying out of its terms by force 
of arms, if necessary. The features of 
the document particularly resented were 
the demand for the payment of $445,- 
000,000, the loss of Thrace, and the 
rectification of the western frontier in 
favor of Greece and Serbia, the cutting 
of the army to 20,000 men, the surrender 
of the movable spoils of war, and the 
exigency of being obliged to deliver 250,- 
000 tons of coal to Serbia. 

In the midst of the agitation the in- 
transigeant ministry went out of office 
and M. Stambuliwsky, on Oct. 14, was 
reported to have succeeded in forming a 
new one for the express purpose of 
signing the treaty. M. Kaloff took the 
portfolio of War, M. Dimitreff that of 
Interior, and M. Maggiaroff that of 
Foreign Affairs. All were members of 
the political faction which did its best 
to prevent Pulgaria from going over to 
Germany in the Autumn of 1915. 


Bulgarian propaganda instituted for 
the purpose of confuting the charges of 
atrocities made against the Bulgars by 
the Interallied Commission investigating 
under the auspices of the Peace Con- 
ference received renewed impetus. Hith- 
erto this counter prqgpaganda had con- 
cerned itself chiefly with denying the 
charges of the commission, or refuting 
its evidence, and, by copious extracts 
from the Rockefeller report of 1913, seek- 
ing to show that Bulgarians had also 
been victims of savage Serbs and Greeks. 
Its new phase finds expression in four 
publications, issued from the headquar- 
ters of Bulgar propaganda in Switzer- 
land, of a series known as “ The Library 
of the Balkan Peoples.” The first is a 
volume of 216 pages with material ar- 
ranged after the fashion of the commis- 
sion’s report; in a similar manner it 
deals with the alleged atrocities of the 
Serbs, arranging the evidence in a like 
manner. It copiously cites the documents 
of the Carnegie Foundation and the 
stories of newspaper correspondents. Its 
material is just as horrible. The com- 
piler is M. D. Skopiansky, former editor 
of the Macedonian Fatherland. The other 
publications in the series are “A Ma- 
ligned People,” by-B. Velianoff, ‘ The 
Detractors of the Bulgarian People, with 
Special Reference to Léon Savadjian,” by 
Georges Maritzine, and “Bulgars and 
Greeks Before Swiss Public Opinion,” by 
J. Ivanoff of the University of Sofia, all 
issued at Lausanne in French. 


GREECE.—The provisions of the Bul- 
garian sreace Treaty, while they deprived 
Bulgaria of Thrace, did. not assign that 
territory elsewhere. On Oct. 20 the 
Peace Conference was still seeking a 
solution of the problem. Meanwhile, 
Greek refugees in Thrace addressed an 
appeal to the American people and press, 
and a petition to President Wilson was 
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BULGARIAN TREA 


TY, PART I1., SECTION 
of the principal ailied and associated powers all rights and title 


3.—THRACE.—Bulgaria renounces in favor 
over the territories of 


Thrace which formerly belonged to the Bulgarian Monarchy, and which, being situated out- 


side the new frontiers of Bulgaria, have not at present been assigned to any State. 


Bulgaria 


undertakes to accept whatever settlement may be made by the principal allicd and associated 


powers in regard to these 
take, on the other hand, 
the conditions which will be 


being signed throughout the disputed 
territory (on Oct. 4 it had 87,380 signa- 
tures from the Saloniki region alone) 
asking him to give his approval to the 
union of Thrace and Greece. The appeal, 
after expressing surprise that the Amer- 
ican peace delegation should have 
ignored or violated “the very principles 
for which President Wilson and the 
American people stand, viz., the right of 
self-determination and the condemfation 
of the old diplomacy whereby countries 
and populations were disposed of without 
being consulted,” continues: 


It is a well-known fact that of the 
population of Bulgarian Thrace and Turk- 
ish Thrace the Turks and Greeks together 
form 85 per cent. and the Bulgarians 
only 6 per cent., and the latter are no- 
where in compact groups. * * * The 
artificial and unjust solutions proposed 
by the American delegation will only 
ereate immediate trouble and future wars. 


Before this appeal reached the United 


territories and the 
to insure economic outlets for 
fixed at a later date. 


principal allied and ‘associated powers uwnder- 


Bulgaria to the Aegean Sea under 


States, however, it had been deprived of 
its impetus by the terms of the Bulgarian 
treaty, which, naturally, gave relief to 
the 90,000 Greek refugees of West 
Thrace, who had been living for the last 
five years in Greece, and who began to 
look forward to a speedy return to their 
homes, freed henceforth from the incubus 
of Bulgar rule. So their aspirations took 
a new form which found expression in 
the Greek press in terms such as the 
following: 

In the first place the conference must 
at once take effective measures to secure 
the peaceful evacuation of Western 
Thrace by the Bulgars. Besides the Bul- 
garian troops there were some thirty 
Comitadjis or irregulars, armed by the 
Government and officered by regulars,,. 
scattered over the country. In the second 
place, an immediate settlement of the 
political status of Thrace was urgently 
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demanded. To send an allied commission 
there would, it was said, be like putting 
the cart before the horse, because there 
were in Greece alone nearly 200,000 
Greek Thracians from Bulgarian and 
Turkish Thrace, who had been driven 
mercilessly from their homes and prop- 
erty in 1918, 1914, and 1915, and who 
had since been living in Greece at the 
expense of the Government. Thousands 
had also in those years fled to America. 
What was needed, therefore, according to 
the Hellenic press, was a large allied 
repatriation commission to _ reinstate 
these exiles in their homes and lands and 
expel therefrom the Bulgarian and Turk- 
ish squatters, who had since taken pos- 
session. “ Only after these preliminaries 
have been completed,” it was added, 
“can the question even be discussed as 
to what portion, if any, of Thrace 
should be annexed to the proposed Inter- 
national State of Constantinople.” 


RUMANIA.—The evacuation of Buda- 
pest was begun in the third week of Sep- 
tember and then discontinued on the dis- 
covery of an alleged plot on the part of 
Premier Stephan Friedrich to restore 
King Charles, and the subsequent publi- 
cation of the Bulgarian Peace Treaty 
forecasting the probable surrender to 
Bulgaria of the Bulgar portion of 
Dobrudja. The effect of these develop- 
ments revealed in Rumania a national 
spirit satisfied with work well done and 
a consciousness of self-reliance as to 
the future. The people, therefore, to 
judge from the unified opinion of the 
press, awaited the terms of the Hun- 
garian Treaty with no _ misgivings. 
This treaty, which would, it was ex- 
pected, settle the northwestern frontier, 
had long ago been drafted by the Paris 
Conference and was waiting for some 
representative of a responsible Gov- 
ernment at Budapest to come and get 
it. 

On the receipt of what Bucharest 
considered an ultimatum from the Con- 
ference, the troops, it was said, simply 
began the evacuation of the dual city 
on the Danube without leaving any con- 
stituted, responsible authorities in 
charge. 


“Let the Conference attend to that,” 
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-ceived small thanks. 


was the opinion of the Bucharest press. 
“ We ousted Bela Kun, for which we re- 
But let us advise 
the Conference to lift the blockade from 
Hungary, otherwise the country of the 
Magyars is doomed.” 

The whole tenor of opinion was neither 
that of resignation nor of defiance, but 
of unbounded faith in people capable of” 
great social and political idealism, and 
in the country’s resources, which were 
described, as far as food and clothing 
were concerned, as being self-sustaining. 
It was admitted, however, that a for- 
eign combination bent on preventing 
Rumania from reaching her rightful 
destiny as the pre-eminent State in the 
Balkans might debase her currency and, 
for a time, arrest her industrial develop- 
ment by preventing her from receiving 
the necessary tools and machinery on 
which her immediate reconstruction de- 
pended. 

The resignation of Prince Carol as heir 
to the throne was accepted by the King 
at a council of Ministers. 

Prince Nicholas, whose position as 
hereditary Prince was recognized, is the 
second son of King Ferdinand, and was 
16 years old on Aug. 18. When his 
mother, Queen Mary, visited France and 
England last Spring, she placed him at 
Eton. Accounts received in Budapest 
represented him as a boarder at Herbert 
Brinton’s house and as entering with 
great spirit into the sports of the famous 
school among the pupils of which he was 
a great favorite. It was reported from 
Bucharest that orders had been issued 
in Bessarabia for the male population of 
military age to be prepared to accept 
conscription in the Rumanian Army. 
Besgarabia was a Russian province, lying 
to the northeast of Rumania, from which 
it was separated by the Danube and the 
Pruth. Its area is 18,000 square miles. 
It has a population of 2,000,000, half of 
whom are Rumanians and the other half 
Russians, various Slavs, Jews, (190,000,) 
Tartars, gypsies, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Germans. The Rumanian troops were 
authorized by the Central Powers in 
January, 1918, to enter Bessarabia, 
ostensibly for the purpose of restoring 
order. They remained there after the 
collapse of the Central Powers on ac- 





count of the danger of Bolshevism re- 
ported at the Paris Conference. On 
Sept. 23, Bessarabian delegates at Paris 
transmitted a memorandum to President 
Wilson protesting that Rumania had es- 
tablished a complete civil service in 
Bessarabia. 

SERBIA.—The Davidovitch Govern- 
ment, which came in on Aug. 16, and reg- 
istered its policy on the 23d, went out of 
office in the first week in October. Then 
the predecessors of M. -Davidovitch, 
Stoyan Protitch, who had resigned be- 
cause of his inability to get along with 
his colleagues, was asked by the Prince 
Regent to return, but meeting with less 
than the requisite support he gave way 
to M. Trikovitch, who tried in his turn 
to form a radical Government, but was 
equally unsuccessful. Failing to con- 
ciliate the Serb and Croat elements he, 
on Oct. 7, gave way to M. Pavlovitch, 
who, it was reported from Belgrade, 
could rely upon the full support of the 
Prince Regent and a majority of the Pro- 
visional Assembly. The Government of 
M. Davidovitch, it will be recalled, con- 
sisted of thirteen Democrats, mostly 
Serbs, and three Socialists, all Croats. 


In his letter to the Prince Regent M. 
Davidovitch told why it resigned: 


The Government and our delegation 
have in vain made every endeavor to ob- 
tain the suppression, or at least the miti- 
gation, of the stipulations contained in 
the treaty of peace with Austria and in 
the political treaty relating to the protec- 
tion of minorities. These stipulations 
_constitute an infringement of the sover- 
eignty of our State and our nation, and 
show disregard for our peaceful develop- 
ment in the future. The Government 
neither can nor will accept on behalf of 
the coyntry stipulations with restrictions 
on our sovereignty, and, taking into ac- 
count the state of feeling in the nation, 
it therefore tenders its resignation to 
your Royal Highness. 


Behind the intransigeance of the situa- 
tion, according to advices from Belgrade, 
was a duel for supremacy between the 
veteran M. Protitch, leader of the Old 
Serbian Radical Party of M. Pashitch, 
and M. Pribitchevitch, the founder and 
leader of the Democratic Union, whose 
lieutenant is M. Davidovitch. The ‘Old 
Radicals represent a purely Serbian con- 
stituency, but are accused by the Demo- 
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crats of trifling with the sacred ideal of 
national union between the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, and even of regarding it as 
a temporary expedient to be set aside in 
favor of a Greater Serbia when the in- 
ternational question becomes settled. The 
Old Radicals hotly deny this, but declare 
that the occasion calls for deliberation, 
both nationally and internationally. s 

On the other hand, the Democratic 
Party, otherwise known as the Serbo- 
Croat Union, principally made up of the 
opposition in the old Skupshtina, aspires 
to carry out vast schemes of social re- 
form which shall provide national bonds 
for all Jugoslavia in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Its advance tendencies were 
indicated when it favored three Social- 
ists, out of eleven members of the Pro- 
visional Assembly, with important port- 
folios in the late Davidovitch Govern- 
ment, and when six of its Croatian mem- 
bers, led by M. Medacovitch, formerly 
President of the Croatian Diet, voted 
against their own party on the motion to 
accept the Davidovitch program. On the * 
question of agrarian reform the Demo- 
crats are for the most drastic measures; 
the Old Radicals would proceed with 
caution and moderation, which policy 
particularly appeals to the big Croatian 
and Bosnian land owners. 

The balance of power, until the election 
of the promised Constituent Assembly, is 
held in the Provisional Assembly by the 
Catholic Clerical Party of nineteen Slo- 
venes led by M. Koroshetz, and the Na- 
tional Club, or Party of the Right, with 
twenty-nine Croats under M. Lazinya, 
which stands for the economic autonomy 
of Croatia within the kingdom. 


BELGIUM, HOLLAND, LUXEMBURG. 


The Belgian-Dutch dispute reached an 
acute stage, but ended on Oct. 14 by the 
Brussels press declaring and The Hague 
press intimating that an alliance was 
about to be formed by which, for con- 
cessions ranging anywhere, it was sur- 
mised, from the surrender of a Dutch 
province to the freedom of the Scheldt 
and the Ghent-Terneuzen Canal, Belgium 
would give Holland military guarantees. 

The trouble began as follows: The 
Belgian delegate, M. Segers, had just 
finished his plea for freedom to the sea 
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before the Dutch-Belgian Commission in 
Paris, and had ended with the words, 
“Tt is, therefore, through the appre- 
hension that Germany may eventually 
be able to exercise pressure on Holland 
that we demand bolts for our door,” 
when the Dutch press printed a secret 
note, issued from the Belgian Foreign 
Office on May 29, from which the fol- 
lowing is a quotation: 
At this moment all Belgian agents in 
Dutch Limburg must to the limit of their 
capacity assist in the preparation of the 


return of this province to the mother 
country. 4 


Thereupon the Dutch Government sent 
a formal letter of protest to the Belgian 
Government, and excitement ran high in 
each country, even after it was pointed 
out that the note was issued before the 
Paris Conference had put aside the ques- 
tion of any change of sovereignty in 
Dutch Limburg, and no longer repre- 
sented the policy of the Belgian Govern- 
ment. In his note of protest the Dutch 
Minister of Foreign Affairs said: 

The Government of her Majesty the 
Queen has instructed me to inform you 
[the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs] 
of the exceedingly painful impression made 
upon their minds by the perusal of the 
original document, from which it appears 
that the Belgian Government has thought 
fit to permit itself to organize a political 
propaganda in Dutch Limburg with the 
object of severing that province from Hol- 
land and to prepare for its annexation to 
Belgium. * * * 


In replying to the Dutch protest the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
after disposing of the current value of 
the note, seized the opportunity to set 
before the public the whole case of Bel- 
gium in a manner which was highly 
praised by diplomats all over the world 
for its cleverness. He proceeded: 


The observations of the Dutch Govern- 
ment and the protest which it formulated 
ean only be explained by fundamental dif- 
ferences in the manner of regarding the 
situation. The Zelgian Government, 
without ever having raised any formal 
claims upon any portion of Dutch ter- 
ritory, did not lose sight of the fact that 
the Supreme Interallied Council, in ap- 
proving on March 8 the report of the 
Commission on Belgian Affairs, had pro- 
claimed: 

(1) That the treaties of 1839 had been so 
attacked that their revision was essential 
in the interest of general peace. 


(2) That all the clauses formed a com- 
plete whole. 

(3) That the territorial and waterways 
clauses of the treaties were seriously 
prejudicial to Belgium. 

In view of this decision the Belgian 
Government considered that a_ solution 
of the problems thus brought forward 
could include modifications in the alloca- 
tion laid down in the treaties of 1839 
between Belgium and Holland of terri- 
tories reunited in 1815 to the Netherlands. 

If since then Belgium had consented to 
seek by means of an international com- 
mission a solution which would not admit 
of any transference of sovereignty, it was 
in the firm hope that the procedure 
adopted on June 4 would not deny Bel- 
gium sufficient acceptable guarantees for 
the security of the free development of 
ner economic relations. Until May 20 
no limit had been set to the search for 
new formulae to replace the articles of 
the treaties of 1839, the revision of which 
Was necessary. 

Therefore, the Dutch Government is 
wrong in considering that the preoccupa- 
tion of the Belgian Government. to which 
the official note of April 20 bears wit- 
ness, is incompatible with the sentiments 
of friendship and good understanding 
which exist between the two countries. 
The very terms of the note show that re- 
spect for established authority was the 
dominant principle of the instructions 
contained therein. It was in no way a 
question of striking a secret blow at the 
rights of Holland, which in Limburg arise 
from the treaties now submitted to re- 
vision. It was a question in particular of 
creating a reaction within permissible 
limits against the effects of German 
propaganda, hostile to Belgian interests, 
the development of which had been re- 
ported to us. 


Queen Wilhelmina made a veiled ref- 


erence to the matter in her speech from 
the throne on Sept. 16, and she said 
nothing in favor of the League of Na- 
tions, merely remarking that the ques- 
tion would in due time be submitted to 
the States General. Meanwhile the con- 
troversy, omitting of course the scandal 
over Limburg, had been submitted to the 
experts appointed by the joint commis- 
sion. They delivered their report on Oct. 
6. The report was based upon the fol- 
lowing claims of Belgium, offset by a 
definite refusal of Holland to grant them, 
save in a few concessions made in regard 
to the navigation of the Ghent-Terneuzen 
and Muse Canals. 


Economic claims: (1) The right to con- 
trol the Dutch waterway (the Scheldt) 











and to execute all works of repair and 
improvement considered necessary for the 


prosperity of Antwerp; (2) the cession 
of the Ghent-Terneuzen canal and rail- 
way, with the execution thereon of any 


work tending to improve the prosperity of 
Ghent; (3) the suppression of the com- 
mercial barrier created by the Maestricht 
enclave, giving Belgium the control of the 
communications by water between Ant- 
werp and Liége; (4) theeright to build 
through Dutch Limburg the Rhine-Meuse 
canal referred to in the Peace Treaty. 


Military provisions: (1) A military ar- 
rangement with Holland for the common 
defense of the line of the Meuse, (Lim- 
burg; (2) the free use of the Scheldt in 
time of peace or war by Belgium and her 
allies for the relief of the country at- 
tacked. 

In spite of the French and British sup- 
port of the military provisions, the report 
of the experts, while acknowledging that 
it was to the interest of Belgium to use 
the Scheldt in wartime, pointed out that 
it was impossible to reconcile this interest 
with Dutch neutrality; the same argu- 
ment was used in regard to the Meuse 
line. Finally the report submitted this 
formula for Belgian and Dutch agree- 
ment: 


(1) An arrangement on economic ques- 


tions where agreement is possible; (2) a 
Dutch declaration considering the viola- 
tion of Dutch neutrality late in October, 
191%, when German soldiers retreating 
from Belgium crossed Dutch territory: 

(3) a deelaration in which Holland under- 

tnkes to ask for immediate admission to 

the League of Nations. 

As a vehicle through which Belgian 
loans might be placed in the United 
States, and as an assistance to the Bel- 
gian Treasury in other matters, Premier 
Delacroix announced on Sept. 16 an 
agreement with J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 

According to a report made to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington 
by Harry T. Collins, United States Trade 
Commissioner at Brussels, Belgian rail- 
roads were working with 60 per cent. of 
pre-war efficiency; but the figures he 
gave should not indicate evivalent 
traffic of either passenger or freight, as 
fares have increased from 40 to 50 per 
cent. and freight rates 40 per cent. 


In anticipation of the Peace Treaty’s 
going into effect, Holland hastened all 
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transactions with Germany, the Batavia 
Petroleum Company exporting large 
quantities of oil fuel to Germany and 
receiving machinery. In the first week 
of October Dr. Erzberger, the German 
Minister of Finance, announced that 
Holland had made Germany a credit of 
1,200,000,000 marks; advices from The 
Hague on Oct. 7 were that a Dutch 
forced loan of 450,000,000 guilders, or 
$180,000,000, might be expected soon. 

The long-awaited Luxemburg plebis- 
citum, in which women also had a vote, 
took place on Sept. 28. It resulted in 
a majority, in proportion of 3 to 1, in 
favor of the two principal questions: 
The retention of Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte as ruler and the institution of an 
economic alliance with France instead of 
Belgium. Alternatives of the first were 
the selection of another ruler of the 
same family as Charlotte, substitution of 
another dynasty, or the establishment of 
a republic. 


FRANCE 


M. Clemenceau, assisted by his able 
lieutenants inside and outside the Min- 
istry, continued his campaign for the 
ratification of the German Peace Treaty. 
He was particularly eloquent in the 
Chamber on Sept. 25, when, at the end 
of a long speech advocating the solidar- 
ity of the United States and associated 
nations in peace as it had been in war, 
he suddenly ended with: 

After the elections I will retire with the 
great reward that comes from the satis- 
faction of having done one’s duty and 
with the friendship of my dear poilus, of 
whom I shall think always. 

The Chamber, which had begun its de- 
bate on the document on Aug. 26, rati- 
fied it on Oct. 2 by a vote of 372 to 53, 
73 members abstaining from voting, and 
gave a unanimous vote for the American 
and British military agreements. Those 
abstaining from voting were made up 
principally of Socialists and Nationalists, 
the former deeming the treaty “ impe- 
rialistic,” and the latter because the 
Rhine boundary had not been secured. 

On Oct. 7 Léon Bourgeois, Chairman 
of the Peace Commission of the Senate, 
and who was subsequently to be ap- 
pointed the first Councilor to the 






























































League of Nations, introduced the docu- 
ments in the Senate, which ratified the 
treaty by the vote of 217 on Oct. 11, 
only one Senator, M. Delahaye, abstain- 
ing from voting, and even he voted for 
the military agreements, making the vote 
a unanimous 218. On Oct. 13 President 
Poincaré attached his signature to the 
documents, thereby promulgating them. 

The effect was instantaneous in all de- 
partments of State. Decrees were pub- 
lished putting interior affairs on a peace 
basis, ending the state of siege, lifting 
the censorship, transferring the jurisdic- 
tion of the police from the army to the 
prefectures, and ordering general de- 
mobilization. 

Although the votes of both Chamber 
and Senate gave M. Clemenceau an ap- 
probation he had never before received, 
there were, besides, two special votes of 
confidence received from the Chamber— 
one during the debate on Sept. 30, in 
which he was sustained by 262 to 188, 
and one on Oct. 15, after the ratification, 
324 to 132. 

The latter was when the Chamber 
adopted the Government’s policy on the 
chronological order of the elections, plac- 
ing the elections for the Chamber first, 
on Nov. 16, to be.followed respectively 
by the Senatorial and the municipal. The 
“ Tiger ” thus emerged victoriously from 
one of the most bitter and best organized 
assaults which .a Government of the 
Third Republic has ever faced. 

The strongest party in the war and 
emerging from it as such was the Radi- 
cal Socialist, whose character as being 
neither radical nor socialist, but rational, 
was recently described in these columns. 
The Unified Socialists, who first tended 
toward Germany and defeatism, and then 
toward Bolshevism, and were never able 
to summon more than thirty votes, lost 
two prominent members, Jean Erlich of 
the Notre Dame constituency of Paris, 
and M. Nectoux, one of the Deputies for 
the Seine. M. Erlich’s letter of resigna- 
tion explained the defection of both. 
After declaring that he was still a So- 
cialist, he accused his party of being 
pure Bolshevist, and then proceeded: 


You will perhaps now understand my 
painful and indignant astonishment at 
finding on my return to France the Uni- 


fied Socialist press plainly treating the 

Russian Bolsheviki as comrades and 

friends. In economic and social matters 

Bolshevism has resulted in a tremendous 

catastrophe and general ruin. The so- 

called methods of Bolshevist dictatorship 
leave far in the background the worst 
horrors of the Inquisition and (‘zuarism. 

* * * T refuse to follow it on this road. 

As a Socialist and a democrat I will have 

nothing to do ‘with any _ dictatorship. 

* * * IT am convinced, moreover, that 

all Socialists who have done their duty 

during the war will agree with me, and 
that they will not permit the sabotage of 

a victory which has been won at the cost 

of so great sacrifice. 

The coming election, which will be 
under the new law already described in 
CURRENT History, showed no signs in the 
political campaign of old Royalist propa- 
ganda, or of anti-Clerical, or, among the 
Clericals, of a return to the concordat 
propaganda. The -incorporation of 
Alsace-Lorraine will add twenty-eight 
Deputies to the 602, and four Senators 
to the 300. 

The termination of the military con- 
trol of the railways marked the inaugu- 
ration of an interesting experiment on 
Oct. 15—the collaboration of delegates 
from all the different classes of railway 
workers with heads of departments and 
the Board of Directors in the manage- 
ment of the roads. 

In accordance with a bill passed in 
August providing for the extension of 
the commercial attaché service, the 
Minister of Commerce began to appoint 
commercial agents to the principal coun- 
tries. These agents were placed under 
the control of the diplomatic representa- 
tive and in a position similar to that oc- 
cupied by military and naval attachés, 
while over them were the commercial 
attachés proper, of whom there were 
only four, but whose number will be in- 
creased as the occasion demands. 


ITALY 


While the crowds in the streets were 
expressing their enthusiasm over the 
d’Annunzio coup at Fiume, the King and 
Signor Nitti, President of the Council 
and Minister of the Interior, were doing 
their best to maintain the proper rela- 
tons between the Consulta and the Chan- 
celleries of London, Paris, and Washing- 
ton, and to prevent the populace, army, 


and political parties from committing 
some overt act which might prejudice 
those relations, if it did not, indeed, pro- 
duce a revolution. 


After Signor Tittoni, Foreign Minister 
and head of the Italian Peace Delegation, 
had outlined his policy in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the night of Sept. 27, and 
the Chamber in closing its session had 
given the Government a vote of confi- 
dence amounting to 208 to 140, the Min- 
ister, in communication with the asso- 
ciated Chancelleries, began to seek for 
a formula which should end the Fiume 
impasse. A measure which had greatly 
tended toward strengthening the vote of 
the Government was the calling of the 
Crown Council by the King on Sept. 25 
at the, Quirinal Palace—an extraordinary 
procedure which had not been resorted to 
since the days of the Resorgimento. The 
council consisted of the national, civil, 
political, and military leaders and ex- 
Premiers, supposed to represent every 
ramification of the body politic. 

Then, with Parliament inoperative 
until the elections of Nov. 16 should 
provide a new Chamber to meet in 


December, and with a policy supposed to 


be based upon the advice received from 
the Crown Council, the Nitti Government 
began operations on its own responsi- 
bility, and on Oct. 6, as an expression of 
good-will toward the associated Chancel- 
leries and the Peace Conference, the 
King issued a decree approving the 
German and Austrian treaties, thus 
practically ratifying those documents 
and leaving to the new Parliament the 
sole duty of acting on the decree. This 
decree, which per se re-established peace 
between Italy and the Teutons, contained 
two articles, the first authorizing the 
Government to execute the treaties fully 
and the second requiring that the decree 
be presented to Parliament for -conver- 
sion into law. Only once has Parliament 
declined ‘to ratify such a decree. That 
was in 1860, when the Chamber rejected 
the treaty of Villafranca, which had 
been negotiated by France and Austria 
behind the back of Cavour. 

The foregoing measures restored the 
tranquillity of the crowds in the principal 
cities, and the Deputies, almost in a body, 
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left Rome to consult the local Prefects 
and to prepare their constituencies for 
the coming election. In this election for 
the first time an organized Catholic 
party will take part, voting for Catholic 
candidates. The decree of Pius IX. in 
1870, strictly enforced by his successor, 
Leo XIII., prohibiting Catholics from 
being either electors or the elected, was 
modified under Pius X. so that Catholics 
were allowed to vote for non-Catholic 
candidates who pledged themselves to re- 
frain from legislation condemned by the 
Vatican. Last January Pope Benedict 
XV. removed the entire inhibition, and a 
political party was formed under the 
name of the Partito Populare Italiani, or 
the Italian Popular Party. 


Like the Socialist Party, this new or- 
ganization depends upon recruits from 
the masses—the former among the work- 
ers of the towns and the latter among 
the peasants. Each of these parties has 
a well-defined program, with common 
aspirations on certain points which 
Signor Nitti has attempted to consoli- 
date. Aside from these two parties, which 
hold the balance of suffrage, if not of 
legislation, there are the factions of the 
various political leaders calling them- 
selves Democrats, Liberals, Conserva- 
tives, or Radicals, but differing in the 
main as they support or oppose the pres- 
ent Government. Then there is the Re- 
publican Party, which, like the Socialists 
and the Catholics, also has a well-defined 
national program. It preserves the tra- 
ditions of Garibaldi, Mazzini, and Min- 
ghetti, and its best known member is 
the former Minister Barzilai. In the 
recently dissolved Chamber, however, it 
had only sixteen members out of a total 
of 513. 


Owing to the political crisis few com- 
prehensive measures were taken to miti- 
gate the economic. A scheme for a forced 
loan touching everybody who possessed 
capital exceeding $4,000 calculated at par 
was prepared by a special commission 
of financiers, bankers, and Senators, but 
its execution was indefinitely postponed 
on account of opposition, not from the 
people but from certain big financial in- 
terests. The nation’s war debt was offi- 
cially announced to be $20,000,000,000, 
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which was over 200 times the pre-war 
public debt. 


Both grain and coal were being sold 
by the Government at below their real 
cost. The slow recovery of Italian in- 
dustries for export, partly due to labor 
troubles and partly to the shutting off 
of certain foreign markets which had 
learned to subsist without Italian com- 
modities during the war, kept up the ad- 
verse rate of exchange, which continued 
to show a depreciation of 93 per cent. 
in the case of the dollar as compared 
with the rates before the war, and 60 per 
cent. in the case of the pound sterling. 
The price of bread rose from 75 to 85 
centimes per kilo. 

On the other hand, the bill passed in 
August for the immediate electrification 
of the railways throughout Italy was 
rapidly put into execution. The conver- 
sion of Italy’s water energy—harnessing 
the white horse, as it is called—will give 
the country over 5,000,000 electrical horse 
power, an energy equal to working all 
the railways and all the industries of the 


peninsula. 
The attempt to attract foreign 
capital was continued by the princi- 


pal banking companies extending their 
institutions to North and South America. 
The Banca Italiana Disconto established 
the Banca Italo Caucasica Disconto with 
a capital of 40,000,000 lire with its main 
office in Rome and projected agencies 
for the Near East. 


Indeed, Italy began to look toward the 
East more than toward the West—to 
secure the coal output of the Heraclea 
region in Asia Minor, which formerly 
netted 1,150,000 tons annually to the Ger- 
man concessionaires, and the oil from the 
Caucasus. 


On Oct. 10 and 13 a rising of peasants 
was reported in Rome from Caltanisetta, 
the central province of Sicily. Four thou- 
sand people were involved and thirty 
deaths were recorded before the troops 
managed to secure order. The uprising 
was an attempt to gain possession of the 
historic sulphur mines near Riesi and 
was otherwise due to the objection of the 
populace to having their district policed 
by the military from the Italian penin- 
sula. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


The Brazilian Director of. Immigra- 
tion has sent to the representatives of 
those Governments likely to be most af- 
fected a well-printed copy of the immi- 
gration laws now in operation. Trans- 
portation within the country is offered 
free to points of destination; also com- 
plete provision for the immigrant for a 
limited period after his or her arrival 
there. According to the report made on 
the subject by J. E. Philippi, the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché at Rio de 
Janeiro, issued at Washington Oct. 16: 

The amount of land assigned to each 


settler is 25 hectares (about 62 acres), 
und is sold at the price of & to 30 milreis 


per hectare. There are farms’ with 
houses and without houses, these being 
sold for the cost of improvements. The 


Immigration Service will provide tempo- 
rary quarters for those settlers who wish 
to erect a dwelling for their own account. 
Amortization on the debt of the colony 
must be begun at the end of the third 
year, and in annual payments thereafter 
for a period of from five to eight years. 
After the land is paid for, the legal title 
will be transferred to the immigrant. The 
Government will refund to the immigrants 
located in the Federal colonies’ the 
amount of their passage from the coun- 
try of emigration to Brazil, by credit- 
ing it to their account. 

On the same day the report was is- 
sued 406 German veterans arrived at 
Rio on board the Dutch liner Hollandia, 
the ntajority of them, however, bound for 
Argentina. On Sept. 23 formal negotia- 
tions were opened by Germany for a loan 
of $100,000,000 from Argentina in order 
to facilitate, it was said, the purchase of 
raw materials from Argentina. To en- 
courage German emigration to Paraguay 


- the Land and Colonial Office, on Oct. 8, 


offered eleven acres each to agricultural 
immigrants. 


President Agusto Leguia was pro- 
claimed Constitutional President at 
Lima, Peru, on Oct. 12 for a period of 
five years. His inauguration was under 
the new Constitution, already described in 
these columns. 

In the third week in September a Cab- 
inet crisis was caused in Chile by a Rad- 
ical convention at Concepcion demanding 
that members of its party withdraw 
from the coalition. So, on Sept 23, a 
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new Ministry was formed, whose per- 
sonnel showed it to be made up of mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party reunited with 
Liberal Democrats and Nationalists. The 
slate is as follows: 


Minister of the 
BERMUDEZ, 
cent Cabinet. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—LUIS BAR- 
ROS-BORGOVO. 

Minister of 
LIPPI. 

Minister 
AMOR. 

Minister of War—ANIBAL RODRI- 
GUEZ, a former holder of this porfolio. 

Minister of Industries—MALQUIAS 
CONCHA, who had previously occupied 
this post and was Minister of Public 
Works and Railways in the recent Min- 
istry. 


Interior—ENRIQUE 
Minister of War in the re- 


Finance—JULES PHIL- 


of Justice—JULES PRADO- 


SCANDINAVIA 


The great war interrupted the inter- 
national conference at Copenhagen which 
was to have decided the national status 
of the Spitzbergen archipelago in the 
Arctic Ocean north of Scandinavia. 
Over these islands, which had been dis- 
covered by the Dutch navigator Barents 
in 1596 and claimed by the British on 
account of Hudson’s subsequent visits, 


British sovereignty practically ceased in 


1670. During the war it was revived, 
and since the armistice period the Lon- 
don press has been extensively adver- 
tising the resources of the islands said 
to be under the jurisdiction of British 
companies. On Sept. 25 the Spitzbergen 
Commission handed in a report, which 
was approved by the Council of Five at 
Paris, giving the sovereignty to Norway. 

On Oct. 10 the German authorities be- 
gan the evacuation of the first and sec- 
ond zones in Schleswig, in accordance 
with the Peace Treaty conditions, and the 
International Commission began to pre- 
pare arrangements for the plebiscitum 
to decide whether the regions involved 
shall remain German or become Danish. 
The treaty, it will be recalled, divided 
the neck of land between Denmark and 
Holstein into three zones, with the in- 
tention that each zone, the pure Danish, 
the mixed, and the German-speaking, 
should decide its own nationality. At 
the request of Denmark it was ultimately 
decided that no plebiscitum should be 
held in the third or German zone. 


AMONG.THE NATIONS 
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TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST 


The situation in Asiatic Turkey was 
measurably complicated for the Peace 
Conference by the following events: 
The Turkish National movement under 
Mustapha Kemal, resulting in the ad- 
vance of the Nationalist troops to within 
fifty-seven miles of Constantinople and 
the deflection to their side of the Persian 
Province of Azerbaidjan; the landing of 
more Greek and Italian troops at, re- 
spectively, Smyrna and Adalia, and 
finally, in the first week in October, the 
fall of the pro-Entente Ministry of 
Damad Ferid Pasha, and the inaugura- 
tion of what turned out to be a Na- 
tionalist Cabinet under the Grand Vizier, 
General Ali Riza Pasha, which at once 
began to work to hold elections for a new 
Parliament based on the general pro- 
gram of maintaining the integrity of the 
Empire in both Europe and Asia. The 
Cabinet, which contained several names 
proscribed by the Interallied Commission, 
was as follows: 

Minister of Foreign 

TAPHA RECHID PASHA. 

Minister of War—DJEMAL PASHA. 

Minister of the Interior—DAMAD 
SHERIF PASHA. 

Minister of Justice-MUSTAPHA BEY. 

Minister of Public Works—HAMED 
ABOUK PASHA. 

Minister of Agriculture—HADI PASHA. 

Minister of Instruction—SAID BEY. 
Colonel Haskell, High Commissioner 

in Armenia, on his arrival at Privau, 
made the following statement to the 
Armenian Parliament, later to be elabo- 
rated by his full report to the Peace 
Conference: 

The most important question at the 
present time is to decide upon the nature 
of the support which the Allies can offer 
to the Armenian people, who have suf- 
fered so terribly during the war. Mili- 
tary support is only for the defense of the 
frontiers of Armenia. These forces will 


in every case protect the frontiers as they 
are at present fixed. 

After careful study of the present posi- 
tion, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that military assistance is indispensable 
for Armenia, and that the British troops 
should not evacuate Transcaucasia until 
they ure relieved by other allied forces. 

It is proved that Azerbaidjan has vio- 
lated the frontiers which were assigned to 
it by the British Government. 

This compels me to return immediately 


Affairs—MUS- _ 
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to Tiflis and to Baku to warn the Govern- 
ment of Azerbaidjan that if prompt meas- 
ures are not taken to remedy this state of 
things, and if they do not soon conclude 
the military operations they have begun, 
grave consequences will ensue. If my 
communications: are not valued at their 
real importance at Paris, I shall return 
there in person to obtain from the Peace 

Conference the dispatch of speedy help 

for Armenia. 

As regards frontiers, the occupation of 

a few square kilometers by one State or 
another cannot have any decisive imnpor- 
tance. At the present time the Armenian 
people must accept the co-operation which 
will be offered them, leaving the rest 
to the future, for once fundamental ques- 
tions have been decided secondary matters 
wili settle themselves. 

On Sept. 17 an agreement was reached 
by Messrs. Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
in Paris which definitely disposed of the 
Syrian problem. The documents pre- 
sented on the British side tended to es- 
tablish the fact that there was no con- 
tradistinction between the promises made 
by the British Government to the She- 
reef of Mecca and the Anglo-French 
Agreement of 1916, in spite of the 
charges of the popular press of Paris. 
{The general lines of the new Anglo- 
French agreement are given on pages 
239-241.] 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


On Sept. 27 the great strike of the 
United Kingdom’s railway employes be- 
gan, directly involving over 600,000 
workers and blocking traffic all over 
the island. Emergency measures care- 
fully prepared in wartime were put in 
force by‘the Government in order to keep 
food moving to the centres of popu- 
lation. The strike lasted unti! Oct. 6, 
when the National Union of Railway- 
men agreed to call it off, and the Gov- 
ernment consented to a renewal of the 
negotiations, the continuance of the 
existing wage scale for another year in- 
stead of six months, as previously of- 
fered, and the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage of 51 shillings ($12.75) while 
the cost of living is 110 per cent. akove 
the pre-war level. The following were 
the terms as officially stated: 

First—Work shail be resumed immedi- 

ately, 

Second—Negctiations will be resumed 
on the understanding that they shall be 

completed before the end of the year. 
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Third—Wages will be stabilized at the 
present level until Sept. 30, 1920, and at 
any time after Aug. 1 they may be re- 
sumed in the light of circumstances then 
existing. 

Fourth—No adult railwayman in Great 
Britain shall receive less than 51. shill- 


ings ($12.75) per week while the cost of 


living is 110 per cent. above pre-war 
level. 
Fifth--The Railway Union agree that 


their men will work harmoniously with 
the men who returned to work or who 
remained at work during the strike. Nor 
shall there be any victimization of 
strikers. 

Sixth—Arrears of wages will be 
on resumption of work. 


The ultimatum of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. U. R. was delivered on 
the very day that the powers of the 
Board of Trade over the railways were 
being transferred to the new Minister of 
Transportation. The last act of the 
board, however, was an attempt to meet 
the situation by the following offer, 
which the Minister of Transportation will 
try to negotiate: 


1. The Government offer, as submitted 
by the Board of Trade, gives to the grades 
in question as a permanent wage an av- 
erage advance of 100 per cent. on pre- 
war wages, even if the cost of living falls 
to pre-war level. 

2. The pre-war wage, with an additional 
war wage of 3838s., will be continued so 
long as the cost of living is 110 per cent. 
above pre-war prices. 

8. The present wages were fixed at 3%s. 
above pre-war wages in accordance with a 
sliding scale agreed upon in November 
last between the Board of Trade and the 
National Union of Railwaymen at the 
time when the cost of living was 125 per 
cent. above pre-war prices. 

4. No reduction will take place until 

the cost of living has been brought down 
below 110 per cent. above pre-war prices 
and has remained so for at least three 
months, 
5. No reduction in present wages can 
take place this year at all, as it was 
agreed in March that present wages should 
be stabilized until Dee. 31, and in accord- 
ance with the offer in Paragraph 4 any 
reduction is practically impossible before 
next April. : 

6. Should there be a reduction in the 
cost of living below 100 per cent., in ac- 
cordance with Paragraph 4, any change 
in wages will be determined either by 
using the sliding scale agreed to by the 
railwaymen in November last, or by such 
other methods as may be agreed upon by 
the Government and the Railway Unions 
after discussion. 


paid 


Poland’s Many Problems 


Young Republic’s Struggles Against Bolshevism, German 
Militarism, and Adverse Industrial Conditions 


[PERIOD ENDED OcT. 15, 1919] 


successes against the Bolsheviki 

during September and October. 

Authorized by Marshal Foch to 
occupy the Vilna-Dvinsk railway as far 
as Dukshty, a place about twenty-five 
miles south of Dvinsk, the Poles had sub- 
sequently advanced to the River Beresina, 
and, in order to use the Dvina to protect 
their left flank, had pushed forward al- 
most as far as Dvinsk and occupied the 
railway some twenty miles beyond 
Dukshty. This advance brought the 
Polish troops into conflict with the Lithu- 
anians, who held that the Poles had no 
right to be on the northern sector of the 
railway. 

The Poles, however, developed un- 
deterred their prearranged campaign 
against the Bolsheviki. News of the cap- 
ture by assault of the fortresses of Bory- 
sov and Bobruisk, defending the passages 
of the Beresina, arrived on Sept. 3. The 
Poles crossed the river and continued 
their pursuit of the fleeing Bolsheviki 
until stopped by order of the High Com- 
mand; then they withdrew behind forti- 
fications on the site of the old trenches 
erected by Napoleon in 1812. The Polish 
press, commenting on the motives of this 
sudden halt, mentioned the occupation of 
Courland by the army of General von der 
Goltz and the concentration of Lithuania 
of the volunteer forces under Prince Lie- 
ven. This mysterious army corps was 
very near the demarkation line between 
Poland and Lithuania, which passes with- 
in ten kilometers of the principal rail- 
way line and the City of Vilna. 

In the direction of the Dvina, however, 
the Poles cleared the whole lake region 
south of Dvinsk (Dunaberg) of Bolshe- 
vist bands. Polish official reports of 
Sept. 16 indicated that heavy fighting 
was in progress on the Lithuanian front, 
with Bolshevist reinforcements attacking 
strongly in the neighborhood of Koplau, 


Pi sees new army continued its 


east of Dvinsk. Two days later the Poles 


had driven the Bolsheviki to the northern 
bank of the Dvina as far as Disna, and 
had advanced northward approximately 
100 miles from Borysov, which is on the 
east bank of the Beresina, fifty miles 
northeast of Minsk. 

On the eastern front, the Poles had 
succeeded in cutting railway communica- 
tion between Kiev and Petrograd, and 
were making important progress toward 
the Dnieper, Mohilev, and Orsza. On 
Sept. 25 the Bolsheviki were abandoning 
in haste the region surrounding Vitebsk 
and Mohilev, taking Polish notables re- 
siding in these districts away with them 
as hostages. 


HALTING THE POLISH ADVANCE 


It was stated in Paris on Sept. 18 that 
the Supreme Council of the Peace Con- 
ference was considering action to urge 
Poland to halt decisively her invasion of 
Russian Bolshevist territory. The con- 
ference held that Poland’s advance, which 
had penetrated to a depth of 200 miles, 
had gone far enough for purposes of 
self-defense, and that the Allies had no 
disposition to encourage Poland to wage 
a war of mere conquest of territory; the 
young republic’s main need was for re- 
construction, which could not be accom- 
plished while a war of aggression was 
going on, and the financial aid required 
for this work could not be obtained until 
Poland ceased hostilities. 

Polish statesmen in Paris, on the other 
hand, reported that with the approach of 
Winter Poland’s Army of more than half 
a million men was in bad plight, and it 
was uncertain if her military problems 
could be resolved. Polish troops, it was 
declared, were successfully opposing Rus- 
sian Bolshevism along an irregular front 
of more than 400 miles, extending from 
Dvinsk in the north to a point on the 
west bank of the Dnieper River, about 
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fifty miles south of Gomel. The forces 
on this long front were without Winter 
clothing, and many of them lacked even 
shoes. Prime Minister Paderewski and 
other Polish leaders stated that though 
the Poles had willingly acceded to the 
request of the Peace Conference to push 
back the Bolsheviki and protect Europe 
against their inroads, they were now 
facing problems of the greatest diffi- 
culty. The Bolshevist Government at 
Moscow was constantly attempting to 
make peace with the Poles, and the army, 
in its destitute condition, was much 
tempted by these overtures, and by the 
possibility of returning home, especially 
in view of reported negotiations opened 
by Esthonia, Letvia, and Lithuania with 
the Soviet Government. 


PADEREWSKI'S STATEMENT 


The situation in Poland, especially in 
relation to Germany, was summed up by 
M. Paderewski, who appeared before the 
Supreme Council in Paris on Sept. 5, in 
an interview in which he said: 

The Germans, defeated on the west, 
have now turned eastward, where they 
are Waging a battle in the hope of achiev- 
ing a victory they were unable to win on 
the other front. In Upper Silesia, East 
Prussia, Lithuania, along the DGolshevist 
front, near Minsk, along the Ukrainian 
front, the Polish armies are forced to face 
armed enemies. ' 

Where these enemies were not Ger- 
mans,? said M. Paderewski, they were 
aided by Germans, who were pushing 
Bolshevism forward in every possible 
way toe embarrass Poland. “Our new 
Government,” he continued, “ with lim- 
ited supplies and little clothing for the 
army, finds the situation desperate.” 
Germany, he intimated, intended to 
crush Poland, and might succeed, unless 
the latter country obtained speedy suc- 
cor. Regarding the situation in Silesia, 
where the Germans had put down a 
Polish revolt with an iron hand, and 
whence vast numbeis of Polish refugees 
had fled across the border, the Polish 
Premier said: 

Until the German treaty is ratified we 
eannot get the foreign troops necessary 
to steady the situation. The Poles are 
eager to rush into Silesia to avenge the 
wrongs inflicted on our countrymen. It 
is difficult to restrain them, us they are 
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daily stirred by blood-curdling stories told 
by refugees of German atrocities. In the 
Baltic States of Russia the Germans are 
fomenting disorder and lending the Bol- 
sheviki assistance. On all sides we are 
forced to face the new war Germany is 
waging against the allied cause. She is 
determined to conquer Russia at any cost, 
and is making every effort to hamper us 
in our battle against disorder. There is 
a studied effort to ruin our reputation 
throughout the world and prevent ow 
acquiring the international standing we 
merit. We are unable to defend our- 
selves against all these calumnies; we are 
too busy fighting the enemy with guns 
We hope for a speedy ratification of the 
treaty and pray for the steadying in- 
fluence of allied troops in the harassed 
districts. ‘ 


POLAND'S HOPE IN LEAGUE 


On his return to Poland, M. Pade- 
rewski, on Sept. 18, issued a statement 
in which he dwelt upon the desperate 
nature of the situation with which Po- 
land had to deal and on the necessity 
of her possessing the strong moral and 
material support that would be afforded 
her by the existence of the League of 
Nations. This statement was as follows: 


From a Polish point of view, our one 
hope of future security as a State lies in 
the League of Nations. Upon it, and ! 
fear upon it alone, depend the liberty of 
the Polish people and the successful de- 
velopment of democratic and liberal gov- 
ernment in Poland. Standing, as we are, 
between Germany on one side and Rus- 
sia on the other, we cannot hope to main- 
tain our integrity during these years. 
while we build up the strength of ow 
people, unless we have the protection of 
the League. 

Poland at the present moment has 
500,000 men under arms. Our people are 
short of food supplies, short of clothing, 
short of many of the necessaries of life 
We are compelled to make every sacrifice 
to sustain the army, and this, .with our 
population needing its resources for the 
upbuilding of the nation, in order that 
we may protect ourselves from encroach- 
menit. 

Today we are defending 1,500 miles of 
front against Bolshevist forces, and, in 
so doing, we stand as the front line in 
Surope against Bolshevist invasion from 
the east. 

We are endeavoring to maintain this 
front line and at the same time to achieve 
an economic stability, to recuperate our 
people from the effects of repeated in- 
vasions of German and Russian armies. 
The task is a terrible one. The tax upon 
our strength will be too great unless we 
can have the assurance that there will be 
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UP UPPER SILESIA WITH SHADING TO INDICATE THE PROPOR- 


TIONS OF THE DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES 


a body in the world to whom we can ap- 
peal for aid in the righting of our 
wongs. 

Poland has set up a democracy under 
the inspiration of the American people. 
Had it not been for American interven- 
tion in Europe we might possibly have 
had some semblance of independent Gov- 
ernment under an autocratic overrule, but 
with American intervention and American 
help we have sought to establish not only 
the independence of the State, but also 
the internal liberty of our people, through 
the difficult road of democracy. 

The pressure is upon us on all sides 
through military action and _ through 
Bolshevist propaganda and an intense 
propaganda from Germany. Unless we 
have a protective power in the world, 
under whose strength we can secure an 
opportunity for peaceful development and 
the solution of our internal problems, 
free from distracting and antagonistic in- 
fluences, I fear for the safety of our de- 
mocracy. * * * 

The great power and the support which 
it may furnish need not be military, its 
moral and ecenomic force is all that we 
ask, and that power is the League of Na- 
tions. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
The portions of Poland recently recov- 


ered from the Bolsheviki were visited by 
Herbert Hoover and found to be in a 
state of complete economic demoraliza- 
tion. The population consists in large 
majority of Ruthenian peasants and 
large Polish landholders, the peasants 
cultivating their own lands and in normal 
times hiring themselves to the great land 
owners. In addition there is the town 
population, consisting half of Poles and 
half of Jews. All alike are now suffer- 
ing from the paralysis of business. Mr. 
Hoover said on Aug. 19: 

As a result of seven invasions by differ- 
ent armies the country has largely been 
denuded of buildings. The estates of the 
larger landowners have been destroyed, 
and while the peasants are cultivating ap- 
proximately enough foodstuffs for their 
own supplies, these regions, which in nor- 
mal times export large quantities of food, 
mostly from the large estates, are four- 
fifths uncultivated. 

In normal times the town populations 
exist by exchanging manufactured goods 
to the peasants and landowners for food. 
There has been virtually no import of 
manufactured goods for years, and the 
supplies of foodstuffs having vanished, 
the town populations are left entirely 
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- without support or employment. As there 
have been no manufactured goods to ex- 
change, and as the currency no longer has 
any purchasing value in goods and the 
peasants do not care to exchange -food- 
stuffs for it, there has been a total break- 
down of the economic ¢éycle. ; 

In addition to the destruction and rob- 
bery which accompanied the repeated in- 
vasion of rival armies, these areas have 
been, of course, through a caldron of Bol- 
shevist revolution and the intellectual 
classes either fled from the country or to 
a considerable extent were imprisoned. 
Some were executed. The Ruthenian 
peasants have been stirred up against the 
great landowners, which accounts for the 
destruction of the equipment of the large 
landed properties. It appears to ua that 
it will require years for this region to re- 
cover, for animals must be provided, ag- 
ricultural implements imported and the 
whole agricultural production restarted. 

In an effort to solve the unemployment 
problem a contract has been made with 
France whereby Poland is sending 100,- 
000 men to work in the devastated re- 
gions of France. As for the food crisis, 
the Polish Government, frankly alarmed 
by the perils of social unrest created by 
the prolongation of the miners’ strike in 
Upper Silesia, had begun early in Sep- 
tember to give more careful attention 
than ever to the problem, and had taken 
steps to. limit consumption and to put 
into operation a more effective system 
of distribution. 

Warsaw dispatches of Sept. 19 re- 
vealed the organization of a Polish Navy, 
to become operative with the ratification 
of the Peace Treaty. This organization 
was proceeding rapidly at the date men- 
tioned. The fleet was to consist of four 
armored cruisers and twelve large tor- 
pedo boats. It was to have a personnel 
of 3,500, including 150 officers. 


CONDITIONS IN UPPER SILESIA 


It was officially announced in Warsaw 
on Sept. 5 that the Polish Government 
had decided to issue a “Black Book” 
dealing with atrocities committed in Up- 
per Silesia by the Germans in suppress- 
ing the insurrection of the Polish portion 
of the population. A considerable staff 
was examining the facts. There were in 
hand already more than 1,500 cases of 
outrage and brutal treatment of Poles 
by German soldiers. No evidence other 
than first-hand testimony had been ac- 


cepted. Much of the data was being sup- 
plied by a Polish bureau, which, under 
the protection of the Allied Commission, 
had begun activity at Katowitz; much 
evidence was also being gathered from 
the thousands of refugees who had 
crossed the Polish-German frontier. The 
Germans themselves officially admitted 
thirty-nine executions, but pleaded great 
provocation from Poland’s arming of the 
Polish inhabitants, and from the irrup- 
tions of armed Polish bands. The whole 
trouble, according to the German author- 
ities investigating the occurrences, was 
caused by the secret plottings of the 
Poles to secure the province for their 
own country. The Poles, on the other 
hand, charged that Berlin was strenu- 
ously colonizing Upper Silesia from all 
parts of Germany with a view to winhing 
the plebiscite called for by the Peace 
Treaty. This popular vote was to be 
taken three weeks after the treaty came 
into force. It was provided that allied 
troops under Marshal Foch’s orders 
should be on hand to see that the ballot- 
ing was free and fair. At a meeting of 
the Supreme Council in Paris on Oct. 13 
the United States was asked whether it 
would furnish its quota of troops for this 
work, but as Washington had not yet 
ratified the treaty it was unable to give 
an immediate answer. In order to avoid 
trouble the Polish Government mean- 
while had withdrawn its troops a kilo- 
meter from the border of the disputed 
province. 


The coal problem remained critical.. 
The Germans, alarmed by the gravity of 
the situation, had begun to take energetic 
measures to secure a full resumption of 
work. By enforcing an order of State 
Commissary Hoersing that any idle 
workman was liable to arrest, by bring- 
ing pressure upon such strikers as re- 
mained in Upper Silesia, and by direct 
threats to the German portion of the 
mining population they had managed to 
get a majority of the Silesian mines into 
operation. Even so, the mines had only 
50 per cent. of their usual quota, and the 
Polish miners who had returned to work, 
it was declared, were not endeavoring to 
attain maximum production. The Upper 
Silesian mines, in consequence, which 





- normally produced 40,000,000 tons of coal 
in a year, but which before the strike 
were producing at the rate of only 20,- 
000,000 tons a year, had been reduced in 
product to about 10,000,000 tons. 


A PLEBISCITE FOR TESCHEN 


Regarding the final disposition of the 
mining district of Teschen, situated in 
Middle Silesia, in the angle between Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and German Aus- 
tria, and claimed by all three countries, 
but especially the object of the rival 
claims of Czechoslovakia and Poland, the 
Czechoslovak and Polish delegates in 
Paris agreed on Sept. 11 to refer the ul- 
timate decision to a plebiscite, which was 
taken to mean that the district would go 
to Poland, as the population was pre- 
ponderantly Polish. On this fact and on 
Poland’s vital dependence on Teschen 
for coal supplies the Polish claim was 
based. The Czechoslovak claim as pre- 
sented to the Supreme Council on Sept. 
4 was based economically on the absolute 
dependence of Czechoslovak industry on 
the Teschen coal mines, and politically 
on the necessity of the new republic’s 
being independent of the political cur- 
rents or crises of the neighboring coun- 
try of Poland. 

It was announced in Warsaw on Sept. 
4 that a British commission to investi- 
gate the Jewish question in Poland. had 
started on its way. Simultaneously it 
was stated that the commission sent by 
President Wilson to make a similar in- 


quiry was winding up its work prepara-. 


tory to leaving for Paris. This commis- 
sion, composed of Mr. Morgenthau, Gen- 
eral Jad. in of the United States Army, 
and Hoiner Johnson of the American 
Liquidation Board in France, had trav- 
eled through a large section of Poland, 
and visited all such important Jewish 
centres as Cracow, Lemberg, Pinsk, and 
Posen. It was intimated by the commis- 
sion that its report would be constructive 
rather than controversial in character, 
though many exaggerated stories of Jew- 
ish pogroms in Poland would be denied. 


GERMAN PLOTTING 


Evidence in support of the charge that 
the German authorities in Upper Silesia 


POLAND’S MANY PROBLEMS 





deliberately provoked outbreaks by the 
Poles and Spartacists in order to get an 
excuse for suppressing the activities of 
the former and driving them out of the 
district before the day of the plebiscite 
was furnished by the publication in the 
Leipziger Volkszeitung, a leading, organ 
of the Independent Socialists, of a secret 
report made on April 24 to the German 
General Command at Breslau by Captain 
Gall, head German staff officer at Glei- 


witz. This report read in part as fol- 
lows: 

The Poles are quiet. Nevertheless, 
there are indications that they, too, wil! 


sturt something in the near future. But 
they are carrying on their work cau- 
tiously and in secret, so that an open 
intervention from our side is hardly pos- 
sible. Therefore, it is a question of 
bringing the Poles to a point where there 
will be a premature uprising on their 
part, and then our measures will be en- 
tirely sufficient to master t!.° movement. 
We shall not fail to try everything to 
bring it to this point. 


Captain Gall, according to the German 
papers, was the officer whose latest task 
was to help the Entente commission of 
investigation in Upper Silesia. 


More light was shed on the character 
of the German propaganda by the publi- 
cation in the Breslau Independent Social- 
ist newspaper of a letter addressed to 
the “Free Association for the Protection 
of Upper Silesia” by William Burghard, 
an ex-army officer and present leader of 
the Majority Socialists in Cosel, gener- 
ally known as one of the right-hand men 
of Otto Hoersing, High Commissioner 
for Upper Silesia. The important part 
of this letter read: 


I have engaged ten men at an expense 
of sixteen marks each per day to carry on 
a quiet propaganda by traveling back and 
forth. I hope to obtain greater success 
that way than through holding meetings 
and distributing leaflets. This is aside 
from the fact that the latter would prob- 
ably be forbidden during the expected oc- 
cupation by American troops. Five of 
these men, whom I shall turn over to you, 
I shall want to use for a courier service 
to be established later. As I need more 
money for these men, as well as for the 
demonstration next Sunday, I ask you to 
send me 10,000 marks as soon as pos- 
sible. An accounting for the last 5,000 
marks received will reach you directly. 





Events in Two New Slavic States 


Jugoslavia’s Boundary Dispute With Rumania in an Acute 
Stage—Czechoslovakia’s New Cabinet 
[PERIOD ENDED OcT. 15, 1919] 


HE Cabinet of the Kingdom of 
Jugoslavia under M. Stoyan Pro- 
titch, the veteran leader of the Old 
Radical Party, resigned in August, 

owing to the inability of the Premier to 
agree with the rest of his official fam- 
ily. A new Cabinet was formed on 
Aug. 16 by Liuba Davidovitch, who on 
Aug. 23 read a declaration of policy to 
the Provisional Chamber of Deputies at 
Belgrade. Referring to the Peace Treaty 
and the decisions of the Peace Confer- 
ence regarding the new State of Jugo- 
slavia, as well as to the coming reorgan- 
ization of the Balkans, M. Davidovitch 
declared that the Government would de- 
fend its rights and interests wherever 
threatened. The Government, he said, 
would provide for the representation of 
all political groups. An electoral bill 
would insure the election of a Con- 
stituent Assembly. The country would 
be freed of the vast sums of Austrian 
crown notes with which it was flooded. 
The expropriation of large land owners 
would be pushed, and the question 
of indemnification would be consid- 
ered. A committee would be appointed 
to draft a new constitutional law, and 
a national defense force would be created. 
Demobilization would be completed by 
Autumn. Labor legislation would in- 
clude provision for an eight-hour day. 


|For further details of Cabinet changes 
in Serbia see Page 270.] 


THE BANAT OF TEMESVAR 


Besides political troubles, Jugoslavia 
also had. the vexed questions of the 
Banat of Temesvar and of the Italian- 
Croat city of Fiume on her hands. A 
vehement protest against the attitude of 
the Rumanians in the Banat was made 
in Paris by Foreign Minister Trumbitch 
on Aug. 28. He said in part: 


I want to emphasize the fact that the 
Jugoslavs are in no wise animated by a 
Jingo spirit in this matter. Since the 
termination of hostilities we have been 
and still are determined to abide by the 
decisions of the Peace Conference even 
should they be contrary to our desires. 
We have scrupulously observed’ the 
boundaries fixed by Paris, and when in 
the Banat the portion of territory we 
claimed was assigned to Rumania we 
promptly withdrew. our forces behind the 
line of demarkation. - We have done our 
utmost to restrain our soldiers from any 
aggressiveness in attitude, talk, or action 
that might lead to undesirable incidents, 
and have enjoined a spirit of moderation 
on the press and public at home. 


The result seems to have been that the 
Rumanians have been merely emboldened. 
They have concentrated very large forces 
in the Banat and seem to be making evi- 
dent preparation for an attempt to occupy 
the whole of it. They have withheld 
rolling stock, barges, and other material 
belonging to us, and the behavior of their 
troops in the Banat, where they almost 
encircle our forces, is frankly insulting. 
Bratiano lays claim to the Banat, and the 
Rumanians talk openly of seizing by 
arms what the conference refused them. 
* * * We want to live at peace with our 
neighbors and do not want war, but we 
shall not hesitate to fight if the Ru- 
manians try to wrest from us our ter- 
ritory. © ¢ © 


Like the Italians, Bratiano bases his un- 
justified claims on an obsolete secret 
treaty. When Rumania entered the war 
in 1916 the Banat of Temesvar was as- 
signed her by France, England, and Italy 
as part price of her collaboration. The 
Rumanian Premier had the audacity to 
advance this agreement as the basis of 
Rumania’s right to the whole region. 


He was promptly told that the sepa- 
rate peace treaty Rumania made with 
the victorious enemy at Bucharest nulli- 
tied the former agreement and that the 
Banat would be divided according to the 
just principles of nationalities. But, I'ke 
the Italian Ministers, Bratiano was com- 
pelled to pursue a policy that was ever 
more aggressive to maintain his own po- 
sition. The national appetite has been 
whetted by the defeat and plunder of the 
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Hungarians. Now, iit would seem, it can- 
not be satisfied save by the Jugoslav part 
of the Banat. If that be so the Ru- 
manians will find a very different enemy 
from the undisciplined rabble of Bela 
Kun. . 

The Rumanians at this time. were said 
to have fifteen divisions concentrated on 
the L-shaped boundary line between their 
territory and that of the Jugoslavs in 
the Banat, so that they were in a posi- 
tion to menace the latter, whose forces, 
consisting of only three or four divisions, 
were on two sides of the L. To avoid con- 
flict the Jugoslavs asked that French or 
allied troops should occupy the boundary 
line, but no such troops were available. 
The Jugoslavs then stopped their demo- 
bilization, and even called up some 
classes that had already been released. 

The dramatic seizure of the City of 
Fiume by Gabriele d’Annunzio had in- 
tense repercussion in Jugoslavia. The 
clashes between the Italian and the Ju- 
goslavs in the Fiume hinterland and on 
the Dalmatian coast are treated else- 
where in these pages. While Fiume was 
isolated and held by d’Annynzio’s troops, 
the British and French troops having 
embarked to avoid complications, a new. 
problem arose for the allied powers at 
Radkersburg, in Styria, some scores of 
miles inland from Fiume. Radkersburg, 
after long debate, had been awarded by 
the Peace Conference to Austria, but the 
Jugoslavs, who held it, refused to evac- 
uate; they concentrated troops and bar- 
ricaded the bridges across the Mur, as 
well as the roads leading into the city. 
Germans in Radkersburg were expelled. 
The supplying of food to Germans was 
suspended, and the sending of all food 
from the German hinterland was pre- 
vented. In view of this situation the 
population of Radkersburg sent an ur- 
gent appeal for the occupation of the 
city by Entente troops in order to en- 
force the provisions of the Austrian 
peace treaty. 


PRIBICEVITCH’S STATEMENT 


Colonel Milan Pribicevitch, who for 
more than a year lived in the United 
States as chief of the Serbian War Mis- 
sion, but who, shortly after the signing 
of the armistice, retired from the army 
and went home to found and organize 
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the Jugoslav Democratic Party, made an 
important statement of conditions among 
the Croats and Serbs. This statement, 
which was transmitted to the United 
States through a personal friend, was 
published on Oct. 12. 
Colonel Pribicevitch especially deplored 
the reports of disorders in Jugoslavia, 
asserting that conditions were more ne&r- 
ly normal there than anywhere else in 
Europe. He emphasized the value of the 
agrarian reform for which the Demo- 
cratic Party, of which he is a member, 
was figliting; it consists in giving to the 
peasant the ownership of the land which 
he cultivates, volunteers who fought for 
independence to receive it outright, and 
others to be allowed to buy it on easy 
terms of payment. He expected to see 
the political situation cleared up by the 
coming elections, looked for Fiume to be 
turned over to his country,: and hoped 
for American help in the development of 
Jugoslav industry and in the organita- 
tion of agriculture on a modern basis. 


CONFLICTING ELEMENTS 


With reference to reports he had read 
in the American papers of revolts and 
conflicts in Jugoslavia between the 
Croats and the Serbs, Colonel Pribice- 
vitch asserted that they were absolutely 
without foundation. His statement con- 
tinued, as follows: 


Our fights are political, not against the 
State, but for social and cultural reforms, 
and such fights are a necessity and are 
not confined to Jugoslavia, but are tak- 
ing place in the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. 

It is true that we are passing through 
a political crisis, but it must be remem- 
bered that the State is newly born, that 
the Jugoslavs of Serbia and those of for- 
mer Austria-Hungary have only now, aft- 
er centuries of separation, been brought 
together, and that the whole nation has 
suffered severely during the war. We are 
seeking to construct and organize our life 
in a modern way. 

Politically we have on the one side the 
radical Serbs and the radical Croats, 
who have not yet been able to adapt 
themselves to the changed circumstances 
‘and continue to think as in the old days. 
Opposed to these are the democratic ele- 
ments of the Serbs and Croats who are 
really representative of the ideal of the 
new State. The Serb Radical Party {is 
composed solely of Serbs, the Croat Radi- 
cal Party solely of Croats, the Slovene 
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Clerical Party of Catholics. The Demo- 
cratic Party embraces Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes of all religions of the country. 
The former parties differ from the Demo- 
cratic Party in another respect, inasmuch 
as they are rather conservative in regard 
to social politics, whereas the Democratic 
Party is liberal. 

Our idea is to build up a modern Jugo- 
slavia, to reorganize our country life, to 
give the peasant the’ ownership of the 
land, to make him a happy and a useful 
citizen. We intend to give the volunteers 
who fought for the independence of the 
country, and the‘invalids, free grants of 
land, All other peasants will purchase 
the land, the payment for which will be 
extended over a long period. The large 
properties will be purchased from the 
owners by the State, so that the land will 
be purchased indirectly by the peasants 
from the landlords, the price being con- 
trolled by the State. 

Apart from the interior situation, we are 
much occupied about the foreign situation 
of our State, especially as regatds the 
Adriatic coast and the Italians in Fiume. 
Our State cannot exist without our entire 
Adriatic coast, where at present Fiume 
is the only modern port with a good rail- 
road line connecting it with the interior 
of our country. There are only a few 
thousand Italians living in Dalmatia, 
namely, at Zara and several other coast 
towns. The rest of ‘the population is 
Jugoslay. Even in Fiume the Italians are 
not in the majority. In our country we 
cannot understand how it is possible that 
this unfust and unhappy situation has not 
been settled and that we must fight for 
our rights, which must be obvious to the 
big democratic nations united at the 
Peace Conference in Paris. 

I personally hope for American help in 
this direction, as also in the development 
of our industry, in the organization of our 
agriculture on a modern basis, in com- 
pleting our railroad system, in organizing 
our shipbuilding, In Ceveloping our min- 
eral resources, in converting our water- 
power into electric power, in improving 
our sawmills—-in fact, in every branch of 
industry which would render our country 
prosperous and happy and enable us to do 
our duty to our friends in the west. 


General Franchet d’Esperey, Com- 
mander in Chief of the allied army in the 
Near East, left Belgrade with his staff 
on Sept. 6.. A dinner in his honor was 
given by the Serbian Government, at 
which Premier Davidovitch delivered an 
address in praise of the French Army 
and of the work accomplished by Gen- 
eral d’Esperey in Central Europe. 

On Sept. 24 King Peter arrived at Bel- 
grade from Arandjelovatz, Serbia, to re- 
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sume residence in the capital after an ab- 
sence of five years. Since July 17 the 
aged sovereign had lived at Arandjelo- 
vatz, where he went after his exile in 
Greece. At the request of the King him- 
self there were no public ceremonies in 
connection with his arrival. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S NEW CABINET 


In Czechoslovakia the Kramarcz Cabi- 
net was succeeded in July by a new Min- 
istry made up largely of Social NDemo- 
crats and Agrarian Socialists. Its com- 
position is as follows: 

VLASTIMIL TUSAR, President of the Coun- 
cil. 

EDWARD BENES, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

ANTOINE HAMPT, Minister of Labor. 

LEON VINTER, Minister of Public Welfare. 

GUSTAVE HABERMANN, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

ANTOINE SVEKLA, Minister of the Inte- 
rior. 

M. STANEK, Post Office General. 

CHARLES PRACEK, Minister 
culture, 

M. HORACEK, Minister of Finance. 

GEORGE STRIERNY, Minister of Railways. 

GUSTAVE HEIDLER, Minister of Com- 
merce. 

M. KLOFAC, Minister of National Defense. 

FRANCIS VESELY, Minister of Justice. 

M. SROBAR, Minister of Public Health. 

M. HOUDEK, Minister of Food. 


of Agri- 


The policy which this new Cabinet has 
pursued since its formation has been 
especially to maintain close relations 
with the great Western powers, the suc- 
cessful fulfillment of which object the 
name of Dr. Benés guaranteed. During 
September and October the Czech Repub- 
lic continued quietly building up its free 
institutions without internal disorder. 

The question of Teschen was debated 
by the Czechoslovak delegates in the 
Peace Conference in opposition to thé 
claims of Poland, which they held to be 
untenable. 

The Bohemians of Czechoslovakia, still 
incensed by the prospect of being sepa- 
rated from German Austria, on Sept. 
8 sent a cablegram to Senators Lodge 
and Knox, asking them to defend the 
cause of self-determination of 3,500.000 
Germans in Bohemia and the Silesian 
marches. This message was sent by the 
Government of the German Bohemians, 





which further asked that a hearing be 
insured for the Germans prior to the 
ratification of the Peace Treaty by the 
United States. 

On the same date Czechoslovakia’s side 
of her quarrel with the Magyars of Hun- 
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gary was given to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate 
The Czech spokesmen attacked the Hun- 
garians for rejecting the Czechoslovak 
demand for the portions of Northern 
Hungary inhabited by Slovaks. 


Three Posies of the Czech Republic 


By LOUISE WEISS 


Revue de Paris 


[TRANSLATED AND EDITED FOR CURRENT HISTORY] 


\HE Czechoslovak Republic reunites 
the former Austro-Hungarian prov- 
inces of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 

and Slovakia. Its independence was ac- 
quired not only by the statesmen who 
remained at Prague and Vienna, but also 
by the emigrants who took refuge in the 
Entente countries. The work of the last- 
mentioned group is described in this 
article. 

During the year 1915 three men met in 
Paris;.the professor and deputy, Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, who had left his 
country at the time of the declaration of 
war; the political refugee, Edward 
Benés, and Second Lieutenant Milan 
Ratislav Stefanik, a Slovak, who had 
taken French citizenship. They were all 
friends. The two younger members of 
the group loved Masaryk as a father. 
They resolved to associate the fate of 
their country with that of the Entente 
and to revive the former State of Bohemia 
—an imposing. program. 


MASARYK 


Masaryk in 1914 already bore a Euro- 
pean reputation. Endowed with a keenly 
critical mind, with a sense of political 
realities, and an ardent love of truth and 
justice, he had from his hard and labori- 
ous youth (he had plied the trade of 
blacksmith) espoused the cause of the 
weak and persecuted. He had defended 
the Jews of Bohemia against criminal 
accusations brought against them with- 
out foundation. Subsequently, in 1909, 
at the Agram trial, he had intervened in 
the Reichsrat in favor of the Serbo- 
Croats. At the Friedjung trial a few 


months later he revealed the rascalities 
of Count Aerenthal and Count Forbach. 
His main work, “Russia and Europe,” 
his speeches, and his numerous writings 
on the international significance of the 
Czech problem established his authority 
in the Slavic world. His whole career 
designed him as one of those who would 
free his country from the imperial yoke. 

He performed his task magnificently. 
In spite of his advanced years he traveled 
for four years through Europe, Asia, and 
America, always master of his actions, 
leaving on all those who approached him 
the strongest impression of a man of 
thought. In 1915 he was in Switzerland, 
in France, in England, in Italy. The years 
1916 and 1917 found him in Russia and 
Siberia, where he witnessed the fall of 
the old régime and the development of 
the revolutionary movement, and where 
he started the Czechoslovaks on their 
epic march to Vladivistok. In 1918 he 
resided in America, in close contact with 
President Wilson, whom, as apostle and 
jurist, he won over to his ideas. Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Czech 
countries, founded at Paris with Benés 
and Stefanik, he won the approval of all 
his compatriots (over two millions and a 
half in number) who had emigrated to 
the allied countries, and as the whole of 
Bohemia was behind him and as he could 
write and speak freely, he was the true 
director from abroad of the destinies of 
the Czech province before that province, 
having acquired its independence, chose 
him as its President. 

Stefanik before the war had not con- 
cerned himself with politics. After en- 
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cyclopedic studies at the University of 
Prague, in which science, law, and 
medicine had a large part, he traveled to 
Thibet, the Antillers, and Cape Horn, and 
then established himself in Paris as an 
attaché of the Observatory. His mathe- 


THOMAS G. MASARYK 
President of Czechoslovakia 
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matical works, his researches in wireless 
telegraphy, his astronomical notes had 
begun to bring him to the notice of the 
scientific world when the European con- 
flict broke out. In spite of his weak 
constitution, he enlisted and went to the 
front. Marshal Foch, then General. 
offered him an important post in the 
Meteorological Service of the army. He 
preferred to go on fighting. But the 
thought of his native country, impov- 
erished and torn, tormented him. While 
staying in Paris he met Benés, who had 
just come from Bohemia, and who was 
convinced that Austria-Hungary would 
not survive the war; if she was victorious 
she would become the vassal of Germany; 
if defeated she would fall to pieces. 
Between them they elaborated a plan 
which they submitted to Masaryk, and 
then set themselves to their task, despite 
the skepticism of competent French cir- 
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cles, perhaps also of the thousands of 
Czechs who considered it impossible to 
overcome the ignorance and indifference 
of Western Europe in their regard. 
Stefanik, however, was resolved to re- 
main in the French Army, and in the 
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sky-blue uniform he accomplished his na- 
tional mission. Victim of the dramatic 
retreat from Serbia and just out of the 
hospital, he undertook his work of prop- 
aganda in the military and diplomatic 
circles of the large allied capitals. From 
the camps of Austrian prisoners he 
raised a Czech army in the service of 
the Entente. In Paris he won over the 
Quai d’Orsay to his views. In Italy he 
worked together with Generals Porro 
and Diaz, and with Messrs. Orlando and 
Sonnino. 

In Russia and Rumania he won 
the regard of Generals Berthelot and 
Janin, and obtained from General Alex- 
eiev the measures necessary for the cre- 
ation of national legions. In America he 
inspired with new life the important 
Czech and Slovak Leagues of New York 
and Chicago. In March he was in Vlad- 
ivostok as General in the French Army 
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and War Minister of his Government. 
This weak and sickly man, whose hag- 
gard face is lighted up by clear, bright 
eyes, is a diplomat and a conqueror. His 
will is as strong and as swift as a sword. 
He judges men in full knowledge of their 
secret motives. His manner has some- 
thing surprising in it, and yet also some- 
thing genial. His charm, his mind, 
mathematically clear and subtle, his 
artistic tastes, have everywhere won for 
his country friends of superior worth, 
friends whose fidelity and patience have 
never been wearied by the extremes of 
his ardent and impulsive character. 

A different personality is that of 
Benés. Son of a small peasant, Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Prague, 
his character is one of rare intellectual 
honesty and modesty combined; once his 
friendship is won it can never be shaken. 
He was the hard-working man of the war 
which the National Council, whose secre- 
tary he was, waged on Austria. All those 
who for four years came from London, 
Rome, New York, Moscow, and Par s 
itself to gain information at the seat of 
the council on the Czech countries, their 
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situation, their resources, their claims, 
found him always at work, ready to re- 
peat an explanation, to draw up docu- 
ments, to praise the acts of Masaryk and 
Stefanik, to speak with love and respect 
of his country. As logical as his friend 
Stefanik is intuitive, as simple as the 
other is complex and mysterious, with a 
shade of austerity which brings him 
closer to Masaryk, he has fulfilled his 
réle as administrator (Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the new republic) with a 
courage and a competency which have 
compelled -the admiration of the states- 
men of the Entente, today his colleagues, 
notably Lord Robert Cecil, Minister Bal- 
four, and Messrs. Pichon and Berthelot. 
Admitted to the Interallied Conference 
which preceded the signature of the 
armistice, on more than one point he won 
consent for his views, which he knew to 
be in harmony, despite the distance and 
the difficulty of communications, with 
‘hose of Masaryk and Kramarcz. 

Thus three exiles have resuscitated a 
State. The success of Masaryk, Stefanik, 
and Benés in the Entente countries was 
the origin of Austria’s downfall. 


The Dramatic Return of Edward Benés 


Edward Benés, who four years ago 
left Austria-Hungary as a fugitive, re- 
turned to Prague on Sept. 24, 1919, as 
Foreign Minister ‘of Czechoslovakia, 
Benés, who is only 31 years old, was a 
pupil of Masaryk and later Professor. 
There was a tremendous popular greet- 
ing prepared for the young man, who 
was one of the three founders of the 
republic, and the streets were lined with 
nearly half a million persons. 

The dramatic moment of Benés’s ar- 
rival was when he was greeted by 
Masaryk in the former reception room at 
the Wilson station at Prague. Waiting 
to greet Benés were President Masaryk, 
the new Prime Minister; Mr. Tusar and 
members of his Cabinet; T. Tomashek, 
President of the Assembly; officials of 
Prague, and representatives of the 
various foreign Governments, among 
whom was the American Minister, Rich- 
ard Crane. 


As the young Minister entered the 
room, Masaryk, who had been unable to 
concéal his impatience, moved toward 
iim. Neither seemed able to speak. Before 
they were close enough to grasp each 
other’s hands the strains of the Czech 
national air were heard. Every one stood 
rigid and tense with emotion. It was 
the first tire in four years that Benés 
had heard it on his native soil, and as 
it finished tears streamed down his face. 

Masaryk caught him in his arms and 
hid him in an embrace that was fatherly 
in its affection, and kissed Benés twice 
on each cheek. Silence was unbroken 
except by the audible weeping of the 
wives of officials. Everybody present was 
visibly affected. Three times the Prime 
Minister attempted to begin his formal 
speech before he was able to proceed, 
but Benés was too overcome to reply. 

When the reception was concluded in 
the station, Benés was escorted to an au- 
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tomobile and sat by the side of Masaryk 
for a ride through the streets to the 
palace which is the Czechslovak White 
House. More than a quarter of a million 


persons dined in the streets of Prague, 


and many thousands of girls and women 
were attired in the wonderful national 
costumes of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Slovakia. 

Prague has a population of 800,000. 
The crowd was admirable in its behavior. 


Many of those keeping order were wom- 
en, and the lines were absolutely straight. 
Not a single person moved out of line. 
While the crowd was enthusiastic, it was 
not noisy, the greetings being cries of 
“ Nazda,” meaning “ Success to you,” ac- 
companied by waving of handkerchiefs. 
That evening at a dinner the American 
Minister, Mr. Crane, said: “No other 
new nation and few old ones have such a 
future as has Czechoslovakia,” 


Hungary, Rumania, and the Allies 


Rumanians Linger in Budapest 


[PeRion ENDED Oct. 15, 1919] 


T was announced from Paris on Sept. 
17 that the Peace Treaty with 
Hungary had been completed and 

was ready for presentation, but there 
was no responsible Hungarian Govern- 
ment to receive it. 
Paris on the date mentioned stated that 
the Friedrich Cabinet, which continued 
functioning after the fall of Archduke 
Joseph, had resigned, and that a new 
Cabinet was being formed. It was stated 
semi-officially that any Hungarian Cab- 
inet which appeared to be fairly repre- 
sentative would be recognized and de- 
clared competent to receive the treaty. 

Reports of Sept. 16 that the Rumanian 

Army had begun to withdraw from Buda- 
pest were not confirmed. A week later, 
(Sept, 24,) the substance of the reply of 
the Rumanian Government to the allied 
note delivered by Sir George Russell 
Clerk, Special Envoy of the Peace Con- 
ference to Rumania, was published in 
Paris. In this answer, delivered through 
Premier Bratiano, Rumania offered to 
give the Allies all the satisfaction in her 
power in connection with her occupation 
of Hungarian territory. Rumania, the 
answer declared, was ready to evacuate 
Budapest, or to co-operate there with 
the Allies in maintaining order, and was 
prepared to deliver to the Allies a list of 
the war materials and rolling stock 
seized in Hungary. The reply, however, 
expressed the hope that as Rumania had 
recovered only what was due her from 
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Hungary, the Allies would not dispossess 
her of these acquisitions. One point upon 
which she insisted, according to this ver- 
sion, was the lifting of the Hungarian 
blockade. 7 

Together with the Rumanian reply to 
the allied note, Sir George Russell Clerk 
submitted a report covering the Ruma- 
nian situation in the light of his visit to 
Bucharest. This report was not given 
out for publication by the Peace Confer- 
ence, but, it was intimated, it showed 
that Rumania was not fully complying 
with the orders of the conference. In 
the light of this report, the conference 
decided to send Rumania a new note, and 
in view of Rumania’s complaint that she 
had. not received several of the allied 
notes it was stated that this latest com- 
munication would be sent in duplicate to 
the representatives of England, France, 
Italy, and the United States at Bucha- 
rest, with a request to each that he de- 
liver his copy to the Bucharest Govern- 
ment, thus insuring its receipt. 

This note was moderate in tone and 
conciliatory in its review of the points on 
which differences existed. Reasons were 
given explaining why the clause relating 
to minorities—the main cause of Ru- 
mania’s refusal to sign—had been in- 
serted in the Austrian peace treaty; and 
the difficulties caused by Rumania’s fail- 
ure to become a signatory were pointed 
out. The note further said that the ques- 
tion of Rumanian requisition on Hun- 


HUNGARY, RUMANIA, AND THE ALLIES 


gary would be submitted to a special 
commission, and declared that the Allies 
did not regard the Friedrich Government 
in Hungary as representing the will of 
the Hungarian Nation. 

Regarding conditions in Budapest, 
Jules Sauerwein, the foreign editor of 
Le Matin, on Oct. 5 drew a deplorable 
picture of life in the Hungarian capital. 
Pillaged by the Rumanians, without coal, 
almost without food, with pumpkins and 
watermelons the only nourishment the 
great majority of the people could pro- 
cure, the once haughty and prosperous 
Magyars bowed their heads in misery 
before Czechs, Croats, Poles, and Ru- 
manians. In Budapest 900,000 persons 
were out of work. Scarcely any money 
was in circulation, .except Communist 
paper, which was particularly worthless; 
while clothes and the common necessaries 
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of life were almost unprocurable at any 
price. M. Sauerwein said that Budapest, 
where life was comparatively comfort- 
able during the war, had been reduced bv 
Communism to a condition of wretched- 
ness and desolation far surpassing that 
of the Austrian capital, which had 
shared the common defeat. He attrib- 
uted this condition chiefly to the hostility 
of the peasants to the Bela Kun régime, 
in consequence of which they had refused 
to exchange food either for money or for 
goods, so that Budapest had been sub- 
jected virtually to a starvation blockade. 

The arrival of 1,800 British soldiers, 
forming part of the international detach- 
ment to take over the police service at 
Budapest after the expected departure of 
the Rumanian forces there, was reported 
on Oct. 8, and 2,000 Italian soldiers were 
on their way. 


Prince Carol’s Renunciation of the Throne 


Sequel to a Romantic Marriage 


HE story of the morganatic marriage 

of Crown Prince Carol of Rumania, 

and of the Prince’s final renuncia- 
tion of the throne in preference to de- 
serting his bride, was told in consider- 
able detail by M. Mihail Mircea on Aug. 
20, 1919, in the French newspaper, Ex- 
celsior. The writer stated that on Aug. 
27, 1918, the Crown Prince and Mlle. 
Jeanne Lambrino, daughter of a well- 
known Rumanian General, left Bucharest 
secretly by motor car, and crossed the 
frontier to Odessa, where they were mar- 
ried in legal form. In the marriage cer- 
tificate, of which the Excelsior printed 
a facsimile, the age of the Prince was 
given as 25, and that of the bride, de- 
scribed as single and of noble family, 
as 22. 

Shortly after the marriage several 
officers and agents of the Rumanian 
Secret Service, who had Teen sent to 
Odessa in search of the Prince, discov- 
ered him in a restaurant, and insisted on 
his accompanying them back to Bucha- 
rest. On arrival in the capital he was 
sentenced, by the order of his father, 


King Ferdinand, to six weeks’ arrest for 
having, without notification, left the 
regiment of which he was Colonel. At 
the time the marriage took place Ru- 
mania was in the throes of complicated 
negotiations between her pro-German 
Premier, M. Marghiloman, and the Cen- 
tral Empires, and the question of Ru- 
mania’s further attitude toward the 
Entente was by no means settled. The 
whole position was critical. ; 


A meeting of the Crown Council was 
called for the purpose of considering the 
situation set up by the Prince’s marriage. 
All the Ministers present, with the ex- 
ception of M. Marghiloman, agreed that 
the marriage in no way affected the 
Prince’s status as heir to the throne. 
M. Marghiloman alone urged that he 
should be replaced by his younger 
brother, Nicholas, then a boy of 15. 
Largely, it is understocd, through the in- 
fluence of the Queen, the views of the 
majority of the council prevailed, and 
the matter was allowed to remain where 
it was, Her Majesty, it was understood, 
hoped that in time the Prince would be- 
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come more inclined to bow to the wishes 
of his family and consent that his mar- 
riage be annulled as a mere youthful 
escapade. 

Both the Prince and his wife, how- 
proved unexpectedly firm, 


ever, and 





PRINCE CAROL AND THE WOMAN FOR 
WHOM HE GAVE UP THE THRONE 


eventually, on Dec. 17, by order of the 
Minister of Justice, proceedings were 
initiated with a view to annulling the 
marriage on the ground of informalities 
in egnnection with the publication of 
legal notices required under the code. A 
decree annulling the marriage . was 
eventually issued by the court, but it was 
ignored by the Prince. Toward the end 
of July, 1919, with a view to bringing 
matters to a final settlement, the Ru- 
manian War Minister, General Vaitoiano, 
accompanied by Colonel Boyle, an Amer- 
ican officer, who has several times acted 
.on behalf of Queen Marie in connection 
with the Crown Prince’s marriage, called 
at Cotroceni Palace, where the Prince 
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was living, and pleaded with him to ac- 
cede to the wishes of his family. 


Finally, as the Prince remained ob- 
durate, General Vaitoiano gave him the 
alternative of accepting the annulment 
of his marriage or immediately resuming 
his command at the front. The Prince, 
it is alleged, replied: “I will remain a 
soldier, but I will keep my word.” He 
asked for a delay of four days, however, 
to consider the matter; but before that 
period had expired the Prince, on Aug. 
1, at 3 in the morning, wrote the follow- 
ing renunciation, addressed to his father: 


Sire: In virtue of a natural right im- 
plicitly recognized by Article 83, Para- 
graph 2, of the Constitution, I declare 
that I renounce my status as Crown 
Prince of Rumania, both for myself and 
my heirs, together with all the advan- 
tages that are recognized as due to me 
as heir to the throne. I remain the de- 
voted servant of my country, and in 
placing my sword at its service I beg 
your Majesty to give me a place among 
the soldiers who are at present at the 
front. CAROL, 

Prince of Rumania. 

Bucharest, Aug. 1, 1919. 


The Prince sent copies of this letter 
of renunciation to MM. Bratiano, Take 
Jonescu, Marghiloman, and General 
Averesco, the leaders of the four Ru- 
manian political parties. A fifth copy 
was sent to Thomas Dragu, with a re- 
quest that it be handed to the Executive 
Committee of the Socialist Party, and 
the sixth he sent to Nicolas Iorga, his 
former tutor. Later the same day the 
Crown Prince left Bucharest to rejoin 
his regiment at the front. 


On Aug. 25 it was announced that the 
Rumanian Council of Ministers, after de- 
liberation on the renunciation of throne 
rights by Prince Carol, had recognized 
the younger Prince, Nicholas, as heir to 
the Rumanian throne. Prince Nicholas, 


a student at Eton, left England at once 
to travel to Bucharest by the Orient 
Express. 





Bessarabia’s Charges Against Rumania 


Appeal of Peace Delegates 


HE Bessarabian delegates to the 
Peace Conference at Paris trans- 
mitted to President Wilson on Sept. 

23, 1919, the following noteworthy ap- 
peal for relief from the tyrannous 
methods employed by Rumania in the 
effort to obtain permanent possession of 
Bessarabia, formerly a Russian province: 


The Bessarabian delegates to the Peace 
Conference implore you to exercise your 
great influence to compel the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment to cease the hideous reign of terror 
now prevailing in Bessarabia, owing to the 
unjustifiable and atrocious conduct of the 
Rumanian authorities there, 

Freedom of the press has ceased to exist 
in Bessarabia, and all real expression of 
opinion is rendered impossible. Therefore 
we are compelled to make a direct appeal to 
you. 

The Rumanian troops were authorized by 
the Central Powers in January, 1918, to enter 
Bessarabia, ostensibly for the purpose of re- 
storing order. The Rumanian Government 
subsequently pleaded that there was great 
danger from Bolshevism in Bessarabia. This 
reason was entirely unfounded, as_ there 
never was such danger owing to the free and 
prosp:rous conditions prevailing. Neverthe- 
less, the BEntente also was induced to allow 
the Rumanians to enter the country. 

The Rumanian Government, without the 
least foundation in fact, interpreted this as 
equivalent to permission to annex Bes- 
sarabia and has acted ever since as supreme 
master of the country. Since January, 1918, 
the Rumanian Government has followed a 
policy of ruthless imperialism in Bessarabia 
and has made every effort to Rumanianize it 
in spite of the fact that the whole civiliza- 
tion and sympathies of the country are Rus- 
sian and anti-Rumanian. 

The worst features of Magyar persecutions 
from which the Rumanians in Transylvania 
suffered before their liberation are being 
thrown into the shade by the atrocities today 
perpetrated in Bessarabia by the Bucharest 
Government. The situation there throws a 
startling light on the reasons why Rumania 
refused to sign the clauses in the Peace 
Treaty designed for the protection of minori- 
ties. The whole of the autonomous rights en- 
joyed by Bessarabia under Russian suzer- 
ainty have been swept away. Local zemstvos 
and other organisms which were purely Rus- 
sian in character and had stood the test of 
centuries have either been suppressed or 
fatally modified. Rumanian gendarmes and 
other officials have replaced the cld autono- 
mous organisms and are practicing the 


bribery and extortion for which they are 
notorious in Eastern Europe. 

The old Bessarabian courts have been 
abolished and replaced by Rumanian tribu- 
nals, which the Bessarabians refuse to recog- 
nize, as Rumanian officials now admit. Out 
of 250 Bessarabian Judges and Magistrates 
over 240 have been dismissed because they 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the King of Rumania, and Rumanians have 
been put in their places. Bessarabian land- 
owners have been given formal notice that 
unless they take the oath to the Rumanian 
King within a fortnight their estates will be 
confiscated. 

The use of the Russian language, which is 
universally spoken in Bessarabia, has been 
prohibited in the schools and replaced by 
Rumanian, which the pupils refuse to learn. 
Hundreds of schoolmasters and priests have 
been flogged, imprisoned, or deported— 
sometimes all three—while many others have 
been shot down in cold blood. 

Foodstuffs sent to Bessarabia from America 
and elsewhere for the relief of the popu- 
lation have been appropriated by the Ru- 
manian authorities for their own people, and 
an absurdly small quantity has been allotted 
Bessarabia. A large number of people 
starved to death in Kishineff as the result 
of this barbarous policy of Rumania. 

We have now received from absolutely 
reliable sources in Bessarabia the informa- 
tion that Rumanian police there are employ- 
ing methods of physical torture in vogue in 
the Middle Ages. We are in possession of 
evidence that Bessarabians belonging to the 
intelectual classes who are suspected of 
Russophile tendencies are being put to actual 
torture by Rumanian executioners. The 
methods adopted include tearing out finger- 
nails and crushing finger-ends in door- 
hinges. Others are being flogged with 
India-rubber rods. Others have had their 
heads and feet tied together and their 
hands bound behind their backs and have 
been left in this condition a whole day, or 
until they have consented to give information 
concerning men and women who have become 
obnoxious to the Rumanian authorities. 

Full confirmation of many atrocities of this 
kind has been given us by a British officer 
just returned from Rumania. Furthermore, 
officers belonging to the French military 
mission who have been in South Ressarabia 
since February, 1919, have sent reports to 
their Government in which they mention a 
quantity of facts, testifying to Rumanian 
misrule and atrocities in Bessarabia and con- 
firming our statements. 

Now that the Rumanian elections are ap- 
proaching, the Rumanian Government is 
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nominating throughout Bessarabia candidates 
for the Rumanian Parliament and using 
every possible coercive method to make Bess- 
arahians promise to vote for them. A de- 
cree has been promulgated ordering every 
Bessarabian to participate in the Rumanian 
Parliamentary elections, which are entirely 
alien to them, under penalty of a fine of 
$200. 

We protest against these atrocious and un- 
heard-of methods, and appeal most earnestly 
to you for aid. Rumania has no shadow of 
right to impose her will ona single Bessara- 
bian. The Peace Conference has so far re- 
fused every appeal made by Rumania for 
permission to annex our country. We beg 
that our people be allowed to determine their 
own future by a plebiscite taken under con- 
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trol of the great powers and guaranteed 
against interference by Rumanian agents. We 
are content to stand or fall by this test 
alone. 

In the immediate present we beg and pray 
you to intervene and save our helpless people 
from the intolerable persecution and abomin- 
able atrocities from which they are hourly 
suffering through the direct agency of Ru- 
manian imperialism and greed, operating in 
defiance of all laws of civilization and 
studiously concealed from the eyes of every 
other nation. 

A. N. DRUPENSKY, former President of 
the Bessarabian Provincial Zemstvo. 
A. C. SCHMIDT, former Mayor of Kishi- 
nev, and Bessarabian delegate to the 

Peace Conference in Paris. 


The Killing of Hostages by Munich Reds 


The Munich Radicals who murdered 
innocent hostages during the Communist 
régime in the Bavarian capital were 
placed on trial in Berlin, and six of 
them, being convicted and sentenced on 
Sept. 19, 1919, were executed at 4 
o'clock the same afternoon. Those sen- 
tenced to pay: the death penalty were 
Fritz Seidl and five of his followers— 


Josef Seidl, Schicklhofer, Widl, Purzel, 


and Fehmer. Seven others were sen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
The brutal nature of their crimes under 
the so-called Soviet Republic was re- 
vealed in the court proceedings of Sept. 
10, as summarized by a London Times 
correspondent: 


The testimony showed that the last 
hostage shot was the Prince of Thurn 
and Taxis, who declared that he had 
been expelled by the reigning family in 
Regensburg in 1912 because of his revo- 
lutionary views. Two Red Guards who 
accompanied. him when he made his last 
appeal to their chiefs said: ‘‘ He seems 
innocent, and we do not shoot innocent 
persons,” but Haussmann’ exclaimed, 
“ Oh, don’t make so much talk about 
it! He is one of the ‘ big heads '—one of 
the upper ten,’’ whereupon the Prince 
was again dragged to the courtyard and 
put against the wall. 

A waiter named Debutt, who first pro- 
fessed not to have taken part in the 
proceedings, was accused by one of the 
prisoners, who said that he had been in 
the courtyard. After a long pause he 
confessed this was true and gave details 
of the shooting, and admitted having 


taken pocketbooks and valuables from 
the hostages. He was arrested and re- 
moved from the court in custody on sus- 
picion of being concerned in the murders. 

Another’ witness named Zak described 
how Haussmann said: ‘‘I can show no 
mercy. I have Seidl’s strictest order to 
shoot the people.’’ Haussmann stormed 
into the gymnasium and fetched a num- 
ber of soldiers out, who placed various 
people against the wall. Every time 
three hostages had been shot he motioned 
with his hand to Schicklhofer to proceed, 

When the Countess Hella: von Westarp 
was brought forward, Schicklhofer said: 
‘“‘She must be shot. We can have no 
mercy. She must die. Besides, the 
‘swells’ have not treated our heroes out 
there any differently.’’ This witness saw 
eight hostages shot. The soldiers in the 
courtyard showed great joy at the shoot- 
ing of the hostages and made coarse re- 
marks as each victim sank down. 

Professor Berger was forced forward 
by a blow from a fist in the neck, A 
‘bullet splashed his brains against the wall, 
whereupon one soldier cried, amid gen- 
eral laughter: ‘‘ There’s baked brains to- 
day.” One of those shot down moved a 
little, whereupon a soldier went to him 
and split his skull with a rifle butt, say- 
ing: ‘‘ It is all the same whether he dies 
this way or that.”’ 

A small Saxon soldier, who obviously 
found Countess Westarp too long in writ- 
ing her farewell letter, caught hold of 
her, dragged her to the wall, and fired 
with others on her. ‘‘ As she sank down 
I heard a cry: ‘Take care, Mark, that 
you have settled her.’” The witness 
described, to the horror of those presznt, 
how one of the accused treated the 
Countess's dead body. The corpses were 
buried late at night by Seidl’s orders. 





Closing In on Soviet Russia 


While Denikin and Mamontov Threaten Moscow, the Forces 
‘of Yudenitch Advance Upon Petrograd 
[PERIOD ENDED OcT. 18, 1919] 


September and- October pointed 

to the ultimate downfall of the 

Lenin-Trotzky régime. On every 
side the anti-Bolshevist armies were 
closing in upon the Soviet Government, 
and British warships riding in the Gulf 
of Finland were preventing the passage 
of all food supplies. The most sensa- 
tional advance was that of General 
Yudenitch, which began about Oct. 10, 
and by Oct, 18 had entered the suburbs 
of Petrograd. The phenomenal successes 
of Denikin, meanwhile, had continued in 
the south; Voronezh and Kursk were 
captured. Tambov and Kozlov in the 
rear of the Bolshevist lines were taken 
by the Cossack General, Mamontov, who 
was then about 175 miles from Moscow. 
Kolchak, aided by these victories, carried 
out a successful offensive with his three 
Siberian armies in September. 

Soviet Russia showed alarm over the 
menace of Denikin’s successes, and Mos- 
cow was placed in a state of siege. The 
burning of hidden fires of revolt against 
the Soviet régime was revealed by the 
discovery of a widespread plot, sixty- 
seven participators in which, including 
many learned and prominent men, were 
executed, and by a bomb explosion at 
the Kremlin, in which thirteen Bolshe~ 
vist commissaries, including the notori- 
ous public executioner, Jacob Peters, 
were killed. Russian securities on the 
Paris Bourse rose constantly in value, 
owing to a belief that the Soviet régime 
was. destined, at no distant period, to be 
overthrown from within. 


THE NORTHERN FRONT 


DL sere in Russia during 


The evacuation of the Archangel front 
by the British was proceeding on Sept. 
16 as smoothly as could be expected, in 
view of the formidable difficulties at- 
tending the operation, including a short- 


age of shipping and river boats. The 


difficulties had been increased also by 
the fact that, in addition to the soldiers, 
thousands of civilians were being re- 
moved. Small raids against the Bol- 
sheviki were being continued for the pur- 
pose of screening the movements of the 
troops. 


The Russian forces meanwhile carried 
out a successful offensive in the railway 
sector. Russian volunteer troops had re- 
occupied Onega, taken by the Bolsheviki 
in one of their northern raids. With this 
recapture communication had been re- 
established between the Allies on the 
Archangel and Murmansk coast, fronts. 
On Oct. 18, after the withdrawal of the 
British troops, positions on the Emptsa 
River were taken by the Russian troops. 
Interviewed regarding the’ situation, a 
representative of the North Russian Gov- 
ernment said: 

The Russian Army is now demonstrat- 
ing determination, despite the demands 
placed upon it by the withdrawal of Brit- 
ish troops. Our forces, which they con- 
sidered incapable of holding the front and 
doomed to disorganization, are scoring a 


series of successes such as have not been 
seen during the last year. 


ON THE PETROGRAD FRONT 


On the Petrograd front the food 
blockade by the British squedron, in 
conjunction with the French, continued; 
the United States, however, had declined 
to join the blockade, though it refused 
clearance to vessels bound for Soviet 
Russia. The effect of the British and 
French blockade was to prevent the ship- 
ment of supplies to Soviet Russia from 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden. Ships 
of those nationalities bound for Russia 
had been turned back by the British 
squadron in the latter half of Septem- 
ber. ‘ 

On Oct. 1 a Copenhagen dispatch 
stated that General Belakovitch, whose 
forces were co-operating with those of 
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Yudenitch, had broken the Bolshevist 
lines at Bulata, and that whole divisions 
of the Bolsheviki had surrendered, 


THE YUDENITCH OFFENSIVE 


The frequently reported intention of 
General Yudenitch, in command of Fin- 
nish and Russian forces, to advance on 
Petrograd was fulfilled with a swift and 
successful offensive begun shortly before 
Oct. 10 on a front of 100 miles. Two 
days later a detachment of this North 
Russian Army had captvred Yamburg, 
about seventy-five miles southwest of 
Petrograd. On Oct. 14 Yudenitch was 
approaching Gatschina, thirty-five miles 
south of Petrograd, and the White 
Scouts in advance of General Rod- 
zianko’s army had reached Kikerino, 
eighteen miles west of Gatschina. Gen- 
eral Rodzianko reported the capture of 
the Bolshevist armored train named 
Lenin, which was abandoned so hurriedly 
that the Bolsheviki had no time to blow 
it up, The Bolsheviki were falling back 


in disorder on Petrograd. Over 2,000 
prisoners and many guns were captured. 
British tanks manned by English offi- 


cers were co-operating effectively. 

Pskov was retaken from the Bolsheviki 
on Oct. 15, Reports of the continuous 
successes of Yudenitch followed. On 
Oct. 15 M. Margulies, the Minister of 
Commerce of the North Russian Govern- 
ment, arrived at Helsingfors to negotiate 
with the Finnish Government for the 
transportation of Finnish merchandise 
for Petrograd when it should fall. Re- 
ports from Swedish and Russian sources 
on Oct. 18 declared that Kronstadt had 
fallen, and that the cavalry of General 
Yudenitch were in the suburbs of Petro- 
grad, The occupation of Kronstadt by 
the anti-Bolshevist forces was reported 
officially by the General Staff of the 
Finnish Army at Viborg on Sunday, 
Oct. 10. 


THE BALTIC REPUBLICS 


Regarding the Baltic republics, it be- 
came apparent in September that the 
Letts and Lithuanians, alarmed by the 
departure of the allied forces, had begun 
to consider seriously the situation in 
which this departure would leave them in 
relation to the Bolsheviki. On Sept. 16 
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it was reported that an important con- 
ference had been in session at Riga, con- 
sidering the formation of a Baltic fed- 
eration. This idea had crystallized to the 
extent that an agreement had been reach- 
ed for a common currency and customs 
union for Letvia, Esthonia, and Lith- 
uania. The seat of deliberations had 
been transferred to Reval, the seat of the 
new Northwestern Government, where it 
was to be joined by representatives of 
Finland and of the Northwestern Gov- 
ernment. It was also stated that peace 
would be discussed in close touch with 
Entente representatives, the Baltic 
States favoring peace with Soviet Rus- 
sia on the basis of Soviet recognition of 
the three Baltic republics in the absence 
of effective assistance from the Entente. 

On Sept. 19 the Lithuanian delegation 
at Paris denied that Lithuania had 
agreed to share in peace negotiations 
with the Soviet republic. The Lettish 
Foreign Minister on Oct. 9 issued a state- 
ment indicating that the project was 
progressing and that the peace offer 
made by the Bolshevist authorities was 
to be examined by a special commission 
at Riga on Oct. 16. The successful of- 
fensive of General Yudenitch and the 
capture of Petrograd brought the peace 
negotiations to a sudden close. 

[For the unexpected assault on Riga 
by combined German and Russian forces 
see the article that follows this one.] 


THE SOUTHERN FRONT 


The successes of General Denikin in 
South Russia continued. On Sept. 8 
Denikin’s authority extended! not only 
over the Cossack region, but over a 
wide stretch of territory between the 
Volga and the Dnieper. He command- 
ed the Black Sea coast between Georgia 
and Bessarabia, and had under his con- 
trol such important cities as Kharkov, 
Kiev and Odessa. His staff occupied 
the quiet town of Taganrog, while his 
political council had made its quarters 
in the busy city of Rostov. 

Important military operations along 
the eastern half of the front were de- 
scribed by Harold Williams on Sept. 
10. Dramatic victories had been won 
by Denikin in an offensive begun the 
week before, Trotzky and his skilled 
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HEAVY BLACK LINE INDICATES FRONT STILL HELD BY TROTZKY’S 
DOTTED LINE SHOWS THE SITUATION IN JUNE, 
DENIKIN’S GAINS IN THE SOUTHWEST ANID) KOLCHAK'S LOSSES 
TO THE 
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MEASURES 
NORTHEAST. VORONEZH AND OREL, 
TAKEN BY DENIKIN IN OCTOBER, 


military advisers had conceived a dar- 
ing plan of campaign, which had re- 
coiled upon their own heads. With a 
heavy concentration of Soviet forces, 
including several strong divisions from 
the Siberian front, they had aimed af 
catching, as in a pair of pincers, Deni- 
kin’s centre, held by the Don Army. On 
the one hand they counted on driving 
a wedge between the Don army and the 
volunteer army west of Kharkov, and 
forcing a way through the Donetz basin 
to the Sea of Azov, while on the eastern 
flank they hoped to overrun General 
Wrangel’s small Caucasian army and to 
force a way through Tsaritsin down the 
Volga to the Caspian. 


The drive on the western flank 


brought the Reds to the important 
junction of Kupiansk, southeast of 
Kharkov. Here the Bolsheviki were 
caught in the wedge-shaped salient 
they themselves had created. General 
Shkuko attacked them with his Ku- 
ban cavalry in the rear, and thousands 
surrendered or deserted; the rest fled 
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northward in disorder. General Ma- 
montov, the Cossack leader, who in 
August had broken through the Soviet 
army by an impetuous raid, reappeared 
after days of absence, and announced 


the capture of Tambov and Kozlov, in 


the rear of the Bolshevist armies, Ma- 
montov, with 13,000 men, had captured 
large stores and munitions, freed and 
sent home 20,000 Bolshevist conscripts, 
and taken into his army thousands of 
volunteers. 

On hearing the news that the Bolshe- 
viki were pressing hard on Denikin’s 
forces on the Don front, Mamontov 
turned, and at the time in question had 
réached a point within striking distance 


of Voronezh, the most important base 


in the immediate rear of the Bolshe- 
vist lines. The situation of General 
Wrangel at Tsaritsin, on the contrary, 
was precarious, but this General had 
inflicted a smashing defeat on the Bol- 
shevist forces when they attempted to 
enter the city. In this and other bat- 
tles over 9,000 prisoners were captured. 
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On Oct. 18 a wireless from General 
Denikin stated that the Bolshevist offen- 
sive had been beaten back with severe 
losses to the attackers, 


CLOSING IN TOWARD MOSCOW 


General Denikin’s capture of Voronezh 
and Grafskia, with 15,000 prisoners, was 
admitted on Oct. 8 by a Moscow wire- 
less message. Denikin’s cavalfy was ad- 
vancing on Usman, forty miles north of 
Voronezh. Meanwhile the activities of 
General Mamontoy behind the Bolshevist 
rear caused the Soviet Government con- 
siderable alarm, The State Department 
at Washington on Sept, 22 received the 
report of a great uprising in European 
Russia in the region of Tambov and 
Kozlov; Mamontov himself had swept to 
about 150 miles westward of Tambov and 
so threatened the enemy lines of com- 
munication that his operations had caused 
a precipitate retreat of a portion of the 
Soviet forces and opened the way for the 
rapid advance to Kursk of other troops of 
Denikin’s army that had been based on 
Kharkov. 


The capture of Kursk by Denikin was 
subsequently admitted by a Moscow wire- 
less. The steady advance of Denikin, and 
especially the activities of General Ma- 
montov behind the Bolshevist front, dis- 
quieted the Soviet Government to such 
an extent that on Sept. 19 Moscow was 
placed in a state of siege, and the serious 
nature of the military situation confront- 
ing the Government by the menacing ap- 
proach toward Moscow was depicted in a 
proclamation calling upon the people to 
do their utmost to bring about Denikin’s 
and Mamontov’s defeat. Tambov, cap- 
tured by Mamontov, is 250 miles south- 
east of Moscow; Kursk 290 miles to the 
southwest. Mamontov’s operations west 
of Tambov would bring him-within 175 
miles of Moscow. Both General Ma- 
montov and his Cossack colleague, Gen- 
eral Shkuko, were reported on Sept. 30 
to be suffering from shell shock, caused 
by the explosion of shells in a Bolshevist 
bombardment of their headquarters on 
the Don. 

Further. victories were announced by 
General Denikin on Oct. 13 in the direc- 
tion of Kiev, Tchernigov, and Orel. 
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Enormous quantities of booty and large 
numbers of prisoners were captured in 
the occupation of Tchernigov, on the left 
wing of General Denikin’s army north of 
Kiev. Two hundred hostages who had 
been condemned to be shot by the Bolshe- 
viki were rescued. One of the most im- 
portant victories won by General Deni- 
kin at this time was the capture of Orel, 
a strategic centre 238 miles south of 
Moscow, together with thousands of pris- 
oners and large quantities of material. 
General Denikin’s communiqué reported 
this capture as follows: 


Orel was entered after many days of 
fierce fighting in which several Red divi- 
sions were defeated. The townspeople 
welcomed the troops, falling on their 
knees and calling out, ‘‘ Christ is risen! ’’ 
East of Orel our troops debouched on the 
line Prechrazhenskoe-Turemeff. 


IN WESTERN UKRAINIA 


About the middle of September mat- 
ters in Western Ukrainia were in a state 
of considerable confusion. The volunteer 
army was entering into a sphere of inter- 
national relations with Middle and East- 
ern Europe. The Bolsheviki were depart- 
ing. Their forces ejected from Kiev were 
retreating hastily to the northeast to 
avoid being cut off by the Poles, who 
were advancing on Gomel. Another force 
was retiring northward from Odessa, 
trying to find its way through the tangle 
of friendly, neutral, and openly hostile 
bands and regiments that occupied the 
various areas between the Lower Dnieper 
and Dniester Basins. 

The anti-Bolshevist volunteer army 
held Kiev and a strip of country imme- 
diately to the west. Its nearest neigh- 
bors on the west were Galician Ukrain- 
ians under an Austrian General named 
Krause, who withdrew to Russia after 
having been defeated by the Poles in 
Galicia and joined the forces of Petlura. 

The relations between the volunteer 
army and the Ukrainians were those of 
armed neutrality. So far as the Ukrain- 
ian movement was concerned, Denikin 
had pledged himself to the principle of 
regional autonomy and to permitting the 
cultivation of the Ukrainian or Little 
Russian language and literature. As 


against this the Germans had promoted 
the movement with which Petlura was 





identified, and which aimed at establish- 
ing an independent Ukrainian State in 
Russia. Denikin had resolutely set his 
face against this movement “ in the name 
of united and undivided Russia.” In con- 
sequence of this attitude the feeling of 
the Ukrainians, who have long been de- 
termined on autonomous independence, 
has been one of hostility to the person- 
ality of General Denikin and to the 
movement led by him; the Ukrainian In- 
formation Bureaus in Paris, London, and 
New York have constantly attacked him. 
The Ukrainian Bureau in London on Oct. 
8, after referring to the causes of con- 
flict between Denikin and the Ukrainian 
General, Petlura, stated that all efforts 
to avert a break between them had failed 
and that General Petlura had declared 
war upon the Russian anti-Bolshevist 
commander in the south. On Oct. 8 
violent fighting between the Russian 
volunteer army and the Ukrainians was 
reported. These conflicts were continuing 
on Oct. 11. 

On the Dniester the volunteer army 
was in contact with the Rumanians and 
virtually in contact with the Poles, who 
were regarded as allies in the struggle 
against the Bolsheviki. A Polish mili- 
tary and economic mission had just ar- 
rived with the object of establishing a 
satisfactory modus vivendi in connection 
with boundary and other matters in dis- 
pute. Similar arrangements with Ru- 
mania were also in the making. 

Regarding Denikin’s attitude. toward 
Poland and Finland, an important an- 
nouncement was made at Helsingfors on 
Oct. 9 by General Krasnov, Denikin’s 
representative, to the effect that Gen- 
eral Denikin had unconditionally recog- 
nized the independence of these two 
countries. Krasnov stated that the 
crushing of the Soviet régime was cer- 
tain, and declared that it would be most 
unwise for the Baltic States to conclude 
peace with the Bolsheviki at that time. 
He also alluded to the large quantities 
of war material supplied to Denikin, on 
which the latter’s uninterrupted suc- 
cesses were based. It was announced in 


Paris on Oct. 8 that General Mangin, : 


whose recall from command of the 
Eighth Army had just been published, 
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was to proceed to South Russia and join 
General Denikin, in company with Baron 
Basil Maklakov, Russian Ambassador to 
Paris, to co-ordinate the policy of the 
former’s anti-Bolshevist Government. 


THE SIBERIAN FRONT 


The phenomenal successes of General 
Denikin in South Russia, compelling the 
Soviet Government to withdraw forces 
from the Siberian front, were reflected 
in the Ural region at the beginning of 
September by Admiral Kolchak’s action 
in starting a wide offensive with his 
three western armies. This triple cam- 
paign came to a climax about Sept. 24. 
At the beginning of September General 
Sakharov held the Bolshevist forces back 
along the Kurgan-Ishim highway, while 
in the north, at Tobolsk and east of Ir- 
tish, the Red emissaries were vainly try- 
ing to stir the peasants to attack the 
Kolchak armies from the rear. The posi- 
tion of the Omsk forces in the south was 
less favorable. The Reds had constituted 
a new force in Samara, composed: of the. 
First and Fourth Armies, under the 
designation of the Turkestan front. 
Orders had been sent to all the Bolshe- 
vist authorities to prepare for the tran- 
sit of troops and material from the lower 
Volga to Central Asia. 

By Sept. 11 Genera] Sakharov’s army 
was winning continuous successes in the 
direction of Kurgan, (about 200 miles 
southwest of Tobolsk,) having captured 
five staffs, 2,000 prisoners, 19 cannon, 
40 machine guns and a large amount of 
other booty. Cossacks co-operating had 
driven the Bolsheviki to the northwest. 
The Second Siberian Army, under Gen- 
eral Lokvitsky, was also advancing and 
forcing its way past the flank and in 
the rear of the Bolshevist forces on the 
Ishim-Tiumen railway. Hard fighting 
was in progress. 

From the beginning to the end of 
September the Siberian troops had. 
pushed forward an average distance 
of seventy-five miles along the whole 
front in the face of serious resistance 
and counterattacks, and 15,000 prison- 
ers, 100 machine guns, and 21 heavy can- 
non had been captured. Further de- 
velopments were reported on Oct. 1. All 
three of Admiral Kolchak’s armies had 
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advanced another 15 miles, making an 
average gain of 90 miles since the offen- 
sive began. 

A wireless message from the Kolchak 
Government dated Oct. 13 announced 
a general retreat by the Bolsheviki along 
the entire line. They were deporting 
whole populations between the ages of 
16 and 50, as well as driving away the 
cattle as they departed. 


PLOT AGAINST KOLCHAK 


That there were forces in Siberia seek- 
ing the overthrow of the Kolchak régime 
was plain on Sept. 15, when it was an- 
nounced from Vladivostok that Ivan 
Yakushey, President of the first Siberian 
Duma, which Admiral Kolchak dissolved 
in the Fall of 1918, had signed and issued 
secretly a proclamation calling for the 
overthrow of the Kolchak Government 
and the calling of a popular convention 
to establish an All-Siberian Constituent 
Assembly. The proclamation accused 
Kolchak and his coadjutors of both mili- 
tary and political incapacity, and 
enumerated a list of reform measures to 
be passed by the proposed new Assembly, 
including local self-government, land- 
cession to peasants, freedom of work- 
men’s unions, and abolition of the alleged 
“reactionary ” régime in the army. 

The Omsk Government was also faced 
with diplomatic difficulties involving 
Americans. At Iman, Siberia, on Sept. 5, 
Cossack troops commanded by General 
Kalmykov had arrested an American 
officer and an enlisted man on the pre- 
text of lack of proper identification 
papers, and had. flogged the latter. Gen- 
eral Graves, the American commander, 
demanded an apology from General 
Rozanov, the Russian commander in that 
province. The strained situation was re- 
lieved on Oct. 1 when the Russian Am- 
bassador at Washington, Boris Bakme- 
tev, informed the State Department that 
General Rozanov had formally tendered 
the desired apology and promised to call 
for the punishment of the offending 
troops. 

It appeared from Omsk advices of 
Sept. 23 that General Graves, in retalia- 
tion for scurrilous articles published 
in a Vladivostok newspaper, as well as 
for the hostile acts of Cossack chiefs 
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against Americans in the Far East zone, 
had held up shipments of 14,000 rifles 
which had arrived from America con- 
signed to the All-Russian Government at 
Omsk. The Omsk Government protested 
to the Washington Government. On Oct. 
2 the State Department ordered that the 
delivery of these rifles be-made, and an- 
nounced that efforts were being exerted 
to persuade the Omsk Government to 
suppress the newspaper which had pub- 
lished the attack, or at least to compel 
a less hostile attitude toward the Ameri- 
can forces. The trend of the attack in 
question was that the United States was 
fostering disunion in Russia, desiring 
not to see a united Russia, but a number 
of disunited and autonomous powers to 
facilitate its own materialistic ends. 

On Sept. 18 Admiral Kolchak issued a 
decree calling a Zemstvo congress to con- 
sider the solution of the many problems 
confronting the Government, and to put 
in motion the machinery for legal ad- 
ministrative measures. At this time the 
Omsk treasury had a gold reserve, 
largely in the shape of ingots and coin, 
including some gold plate, weighing 1,- 
440,000 pounds. An official inspection 
of this vast deposit was arranged by the 
Minister of Finance for foreign corre- 
spondents, for the purpose of confirm- 
ing statements made by the Government 
that sufficient funds existed to finance 
the extensive undertakings projected. 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Previously described conditions of epi- 
demic and demoralization continued in 
Petrograd. Deaths from cholera and 
dysentery had risen from 200 to 300 a 
day, sanitary conditions were intolerable, 
and many hospita's had closed owing to 
scarcity of food and medicine. Carts 
jogging along with many coffins, con- 
taining the bodies of the dead, were a 
common sight. The State Bank had been 
looted of more than 2,000,000 rubles, 
Officers were deserting from the Bol- 
shevist army, and Trotzky, the Soviet 
Minister of War, had ordered the pun- 
ishment of their families. Moscow was 
declared in a state of siege, due to the 
advance of Mamontov and Denikin. All 
youths of 15 and 17 years had been called 
to the colors. A Soviet Government ap- 
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peal, the text of which reached London 
on Sept. 22, admitted the loss of impor- 
tant cities in the south, and called on the 
workmen and peasants to “conquer the 
coal and the factories, which will give 
us the indispensable.” It added: “ De- 
feat Denikin and again the factory chim- 
neys will smoke and the locomotives and 
trains of wheat will circulate.” The 
Council of People’s Commissaries in Mos- 
cow had ordered Admiral Kolchak and 
his Ministers outlawed. 

At about this time Leon Trotzky, in a 
speech delivered in Petrograd, announced 
the determination of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to defeat its enemies one by one. 
Peace had been offered. the Balkan 
States, he declared, bécausé they were 
insignificant. Denikin, like Kolchak, 
would be defeated and driven back, and 
then would come the turn of Poland and 
Rumania. If Fin'’and tried to intervene 
in Russian affairs, war would be waged 
on her also. The contest was placed by 
Trotzky and his Government on the 
ground of a worldwide conspiracy 


against the worid’s proietariat, and a 
Moscow wireless charged that Germany 
and Great Britain had concluded a secret 
compact to secure this end. Paris ad- 
vices reported that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was endeavoring to recruit soldiers 
for the Red Army from Austria and Ger- 
many; in the former country these ef- 
forts had been unsuccessful, but many 
Germans had crossed the frontier, in- 
cluding deserting soldiers, and joined the 
Soviet forces. 

A wireless dispatch of Sept. 23 reported 
the discovery of a widespread anti-Bol- 
shevist plot in Soviet Russia, which led 
to the arrest and execution of sixty-seven 
men, including some of distinguished 
rank and attainments. The plot origi- 
nated in Moscow. Among those executed 
were the former Duma member, N. N. 
Scheptin, and Professor Astrov, both in- 
fluential adherents of the “Cadet” 
Party; Professor Volkov, Prince Obolen- 
sky, and Generals Kuzrietsov and Ma- 
chov. Others arrested were Prince An- 
drenikov, Baron Stroberg, and M. Roza- 
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nov, a widely known Menshevik leader. 
Travelers returning from Moscow at that 
time stated that the episode had brought 
a renewal of the Red terror, and that all 
persons coming-under the slightest sus- 
picion were immediately arrested. The 
Bolshevist official organ, the Izvestia, 
commented on the affair as follows: 


At the time when Denikin's hordes had 
entered the heart of Soviet Russia spies 
prepared a rebellion at Moscow. The so- 
called National Centre Party intended to 
seize the reins of power, but the plot was 
discovered and members of the party were 
arrested at Moscow and Petrograd. 

In uddition to members of technieal and 
military clubs, among the prisoners were 
Generals, Princes, teachers, and officers 
who had given Denikin and Judeniteh in- 
formation regarding the movements of the 
Red «Army. ‘Tne conspirators also pos- 
sessed arms. Sixty-seven of them were 
exccuted, among these being several well- 
known scientists, 


BOMBS IN THE KREMLIN 


An event even more sensational oc- 
curred in Moscow on Sept. 25, when thir- 
teen Bolshevist commissaries were killed 
by a bomb thrown during a meeting of 
the Moscow Soviet in the Kremlin, Ad- 
vices to the State Department indicated 
that this was the second bomb attack 
that had occurred. As a result of this 
second attack the Bolshevist authorities 
had appointed an extraordinary commis- 
sion to handle the situation, and had 
placed the city under martial law: 
Among the victims was the notorious 
Jacob Peters, who had been called the 
“Chief Executioner of the Russian Rev- 
olution.” An English criminal, a rag- 
picker implicated and arrested in con- 
nection with the killing of three police- 
men, this man had become the most sin- 
ister figure of the Bolshevist Red Ter- 
ror, a man whose power over life and 
death was absolute, who was depicted in 
the early days of the Bolshevist as- 
cendency as signing death warrants 
without even looking at them, and who 
mocked the relatives of his victims when 
they came to inquire about the fate of 
those executed. The orgy of slaughter 
in which he indu'ged with Zinoviev, 
President of the Petrograd Soviet, and 
Shatov, formerly a New York anarchist, 
head of the Extraordinary Commission 
against the Counter-Revolution, appalled 
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Lenin, who vainly protested, and whose 
power in internal affairs waned in con- 
sequence. 

A Soviet wireless dispatch of Oct. 5 
intercepted at Omsk declared that the 
situation had never been so serious and 
that the anti-Bolshevist forces converg- 
ing from all sides on Moscow had never 
approached so near. The dispatch stated 
that anti-Bolshevist armies were mov- 
ing toward the heait of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment from all directions, that Bol- 
shevist organizations were disintegrat- 
ing, and that there were only 9,000 mem- 
bers of the party left in Moscow. Dan- 
ish advices of Oct. 13 stated that the 
Bolsheviki were calling a council of their 
leaders to discuss the situation. At 
this time the Central Committee of the 
Moscow Soviet had resolved to declare 
martial law and to create a special com- 
mittee, with the fullest authority, to 
fight the Counter-Revolutionary League, 
which still had ramifications in various 
parts of the country. 

The Swedish Foreign Department on 
Oct. 10 confirmed the reports dissemi- 
rated shortly before of the sacking of 
the Swedish Legation in Petrograd and 
the Consular offices in Petrograd and 
Moscow by the Bolshevist authorities, 
declaring that valuables and private de- 
posits aggregating 12,000,000 rubies had 
been confiscated. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY SACKED 


A detailed account of the sacking of 
the American Embassy in Petrograd last 
July was published in London for the 
first time on Oct. 2. According to this 
account, Commissary Karolov took pos- 
session of the embassy in the morning 
of July 10. Every cupboard and press 
was searched, doors were burst open, 
and a fruitless search for provisions, 
valuables, and firearms was conducted. 
In a second search a week later Soviet 
soldiers stripped the place of practically 
everything. When the soldiers had fin- 
ished, the crowd burst in and looted what 
was left. Members of the Red Army 
then took up their quarters in the em- 
bassy, which they turned into a species 
of inn. 

On Oct. 16 the text of a note from the 
Supreme Council of the Peace Confer- 
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GERMAN TROOPS IN THE BALTIC STATES 





ence inviting Germany to participate in 
a combined blockade of Soviet Russia 
was published by the Berlin Tageblatt. 
This note indicated that Sweden, Nor+ 
way, Denmark, Holland, Finland, Spain, 
Switzerland, Mexico, Chile, Argentina, 
Colombia, and Venezuela had also been 
invited to initiate measures to prevent 
their nationals from engaging in any 
trade with Bolshevist Russia. The pre- 
amble to the note declared that the open 
enmity of the Bolsheviki was directed 
against all Governments and that pro- 
grams of international evolution, circu- 
lated by them, constituted a grave danger 
to the national security of all the powers. 
Every increase in the capacity of the 
Bolsheviki for resistance increased this 
danger, the preamble added, and it was 
desirable that all nations wishing peace 
and the re-establishment of social order 
should unite to resist Bolshevist govern- 
ment, For this reason, it was further 
declared, the allied and associated Gov- 
ernments, after raising the blockade of 
Germany, had refused permission to their 
nationals to resume commercial relations 
with Bolshevist Russia. The measures 
to be taken were thus enumerated: 


First.—Refusal of permission to sail to 
every ship bound for a Russian Bolshe- 
vist port and the closing of all ports to 
ships from Bolshevist ports. 

Second. — Similar regulations to be 
adopted with regard to all goods des- 
tined for Russia by any other route. 

Third.—Passports will be refused to all 
persons to or from Bolshevist Russia. 
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Isolated exceptions may be made by 
agreement of the allied and associated 
powers. ‘ 

Fourth.—Measures will be taken to hin- 
der the banks from granting credit to 
commercial undertakings in Bolshevist 
Russia. 

Fifth.—Every Government will refuse 
its nationals any facilities of intercourse 
with Bolshevist Russia, whether by post 
or wireless telegraphy. 


Marshal Foch added the following ‘in- 
struction: 

Inform the German Government that 
the British and French men-of-war in 
the Gulf of Finland will continue to 
blockade Bolshevist ports and detain 
from the moment they come in sight 
ships bound for Bolshevist ports. 

The German Government was request- 
ed to take measures in conformity with 
those enumerated. 

The. decision to authorize the inter- 
allied Generalissimo to make this request 
of Germany was reached as early as 
Aug. 19; the concrete plan of a formal 
note to this effect to Germany and the - 
neutral nations was determined on Sept. - 
380. Secretary Polk, head of the Ameri- 
can delegation, helped draw up the note 
to the neutrals, the text of which was 
different from that forwarded to Berlin 
only in the phrasing of the preamble. 
The invitation had not been formally 
considered by the German Government 
on Oct. 18, but a statement had been 
issued indicating that the Cabinet's 
answer would be of a_ temporizing 
nature, 


German Troops in the Baltic States 


Ultimatum to Von der Goltz 


[PERIOD ENDED Oct, 18, 1919.—SrE Map oN PAGE 301] 


E gravest problem with which the 

Peace Conference. had to deal in the 

Baltic region was the continued re- 
fusal of the German troops under Gen- 
eral von der Goltz to withdraw from 
Courland and adjoining provinces. The 
Berlin Government professed to be 
unable to compel the return of these 
forces, which were suspected of lending 
their aid to Junker designs for gaining 


a permanent foothold in the Baltic 
region. 

A letter from an American Army 
officer made public by the American 
Relief Administration toward the end 
of September stated that there were 
100,000 German troops in Letvia, and 
that von der Goltz was receiving 
more troops than he _ sent home. 
The whole City of Mitau, only twenty- 





$04 
five miles from the Lett capital, was oc- 
cupied by them. Acts of violence com- 
mitted by them on the Letts were de- 
scribed. Promises of land and money 
were contained ‘in German official com- 
munications. The allied officers were 


ignored or insulted. Machine guns were 


posted everywhere, and the whole region 
was under the military rule of the Ger- 
man invaders. 

On Sept. 15 it was reported from 
Polish sources that 200 Polish leaders 
had been seized by the Germans at Kov- 
no, Lithuania. 

On the same date the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Peace Conference decided to 
send Germany another note. After hear- 
ing General Foch,:the council decided 
that there was no merit in the German 
Government’s assertion that it was not 
responsible for the acts of von der Goltz, 
and that it must compel his withdrawal. 
In its communications with the confer- 
ence the German Government professed 
inability to control these troops in the 
Baltic Provinces, and blamed von der 
Goltz and the German Barons for the 
continued presence of the German forces 
in the forbidden territory. 


ULTIMATUM OF ALLIES 


The Supreme Council on Sept. 28 dis- 
patched a note to the German Govern- 
ment which was equivalent to an ulti- 
matum. The text of this note, made pub- 
lic by the Washington Government on 
Sept. 30, was as. follows: 


According to the terms of Article 12 of 
the armistice of Nov. 11, 1918, Germany 
subscribed to the following engagement: 

‘* All German troops at present in any 
territory which before the war belonged 
to Austria-Hungary, Rumania, or Turkey 
shall withdraw within the frontiers of 
Germany as they existed Aug. 1, 1914, and 
all German troops at present in territorfes 
which before the war formed part of Rus- 
sia must likewise return to within the 
frontiers of Germany, above defined, as 
soon as the Allies shall think the moment 
suitable, having regard to the internal sit- 
uation jn these territories.’’ 

Under date of Aug. 27 Marshal Foch, 
Commander in Chief of the allied and as- 
sociated armies, made known the time had 
come for Germany to evacuate the said 
territories, and summoned the German 
Government to proceed thereto immedi- 
ately. 

By its note of Sept. 3 the Germun Gov- 
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ernment endeavored to evade the engage- 
ment above referred to by alleging pre- 
texts which the allled and associated 
powers were unable to consider. 

The allied and associated Governments 
particularly refuse to admit that the Ger- 
man Government can, in order to avoid 
responsibility upon it, shield itself behind 
alleged inability to enforce obedience to 
its orders by troops in the Bultic regions, 

They therefore request the German Gov- 
ernment to proceed without delay to the 
evacuation of all German troops, staffs, 
and services included now in the Baltic 
Provinces, The German Government will 
immediately take the necessary steps to 
withdraw within aforesaid boundaries all 
German officers and soldiers who have 
enlisted since the demobilization in Rus- 
sian corps organized in said Baltic Prov- 
inces and will withhold authorization for 
and atrictly forbid enlistment in said 
corps, 

Evacuation must be started immediately 
and must continue without interruption. 
The allied and assoclated Governments 
hereby notify that, unless they are satis- 
fied that their demands are being effec- 
tively executed, they will not entertain 
any of the applications put forward by 
the German Government for supplies of 
foodstuffs und raw materials. They have 
consequently given instructions not to pro- 
ceed with the examination of any of 
these applications. 

Furthermore, the allied and assoclated 
Governments will refuse all financial fa- 
cilities which the German Government is 
enjoving at the present time, or which it 
{a seeking from the allied and assoclated 
Governments or their nationals, 

In the event of non-compliance on the 
part of the German Government the al- 
lied and associated powers will take such 
measures ax they shall judge necessary to 
enforce the :jforesaid terms of the ar- 
mistice. 


GERMAN OFFICIAL ATTITUDE 


In Berlin on Oct. 3 it was said that 
though Noske and other members of the 
Government had believed that von der 
Goltz entertained no counter-revolution- 
ary ideas, but merely sought to do his 
best for the Fatherland, the situation 


had begun to be serious. Von der Goltz 
himself had remained absolutely silent 
regarding his intentions, merely ac- 
knowledging Noske’s urgent summons to 
return immediately with his troops un- 
less he wished to forfeit his own and all 
his officers’ pensions, and expose Ger- 
many to “vengeful” measures by the 
Entente. 
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Though the Government feared von 
der Goltz’s unruly troops, they feared 
even more the threatened blockade, and 
had already cut off supplies to the Baltic 
army. They had also dissolved what in 
the Prussian War Office was known as 
the Department for the White Russian 
Army, opened by anti-Bolshevist Russian 
nationalists in Berlin and headed in the 
Baltic by a Russian, Colonel Avalov- 
Bermondt. Though von der Goltz had 
received the German Government’s order 
to evacuate, he had not moved, and on 
Oct. 1 Colonel Avalov-Bermondt had 
been ordered to report immediately at 
General Headquarters in Mitau to re- 
ceive instructions concerning his new 
command; this order was signed, “ Von 
der Goltz. Commanding Ccneral, Main 
Headquarters, Mitau.” Rumors of a 
contemplated coup, by which von der 
Goltz would proclaim himself dictator of 
the whole Baltic region, were rife among 
German military officers who had re- 
cently returned from this district. 


Official notice was given at Paris on 
Oct. 5 that Germany had delivered to 
General Dupont, commander of the Inter- 
allied Mission at Berlin, a memorandum 
stating that it had recalled General von 
der Goltz, and on Sept. 25 had stopped 
pay, supplies, and munitions to the Ger- 
man troops in the Baltic Provinces and 
in Lithuania, and asserting that it was 
doing everything possible to bring about 
the withdrawal of the German soldiers 
in accordance with the demands of the 
Supreme Council. General von Eberhard 
had been appointed in place of General 
von der Goltz to take charge of the evac- 
uation. The memorandum insisted that 
with these measures Germany had ex- 
hausted its means of coercion, and re- 
quested the appointment of an allied 
commission to visit the Baltic Provinces 
and verify this fact. 


GERMAN EXCUSES CONSIDERED 


On Oct. 7 the Supreme Council dis- 
cussed the German Government’s memo- 
vandum reply and decided to send an- 
other note. The paragraph of the Ger- 
man reply referring to the stoppage of 
pay was taken as evidence that the Ger- 
man authorities had long continued the 
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pay of soldiers who, by their own ad- 
mission, were “ rebellious.” On the same 
date Herr Bauer, the German Chancellor, 
in a speech before the National Assem- 
bly, said that decisive measures for the 
evacuation of the Baltic Provinces had 
been taken, and that news of this had 
been communicated to the Entente three 
days before the ultimatum had been re- 
ceived. He said: 
I protest before the whole world against 
this ultimatum. It is not thus that we 


have imagined the dawn of the new era 
provided for by the League of Nations. 


GERMAN ASSAULT ON RIGA 


On Oct. 8 the nominaiiy Russian army 
under the pro-German Colonel, Avalov- 
Bermondt, opened a bombardment on 
Riga. The Letts offered heroic resistance 
on a ten-mile front, but on Oct. 10, under 
furious attacks by the troops of General 
von der Goltz, with tanks and airplanes, 
the Lettish army gave way and Ber- 
mondt’s advance guard entered Riga. 
Bermondt then proclaimed Courland and. 
Mitau as belonging to the Russian Gen- 
eral Government, and assumed the title 
of Governor General. Official explana- 
tion of his action was given by him in a 
note handed to the Entente representa- 
tives on Oct. 8. The text of this note as 
published was as follows: 


In order to combat Bolshevism, restore 
order, and secure the safety of my base 
of action, I have, as head of the Russian 

_ army in the western provinces, concluded 
an agreement with the commanders of 
the German Army Corps occupying the 
country, under which I guarantee the 
gradual withdrawal of their troops and 
the safety of their transportation to Ger- 
many. 

In order to help remedy the chaotic 
state of the administration of the pro- 
vinces occupied by my troops, I appoint- 
ed a central committee charged to draft 
and organize a temporary administration 
and also to prepare foundations for liberal 
administrative measures on a democratic 
basis in uccordance with the wishes of 
the population. 

The present Lettish Government began 
to send a number of Lettish troops against 
the boundaries of my military base, which 
violated the neutral zone. This evoked 
a number of minor collisions wntue my 
troops were replacing German posts. 

1 had given my posts orders, despite 
the continued provocation, not to let them- 
selves become involved with the Letts. 
and Esthonians. The latter interpreted 
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my action as weakness and attacked my 

positions. 

I was compelled to take measures for 
my military safety and occupy a new 
line, making it possible to march against 
and effectively combat Bolshevism and 
the enemies of my country. I hope that 
the powers allied with my country will 
support my endeavors in accordance with 
treaties and grant me all facilities to 
take requisite measures. 

The Lettish Government, while con- 
tinuing fighting on the western flank of 
the city, dispatched an energetic protest 
to the Peace Conference. The Supreme 
Council, perturbed‘ by these new Baltic 
developments, drew up a note to the Ger- 
man Government which included a pro- 
test against the attack by German troops 
on Riga. The note threw full responsi- 
bility on the German Government for its 
failure to oust von der Goltz from the 
Baltic Provinces, and for the unexpected 
assault upon the Letts, and reiterated 
its intention of applying the economic 
blockade. The note also announced the 
creation of an interallied commission to 
control the evacuation insisted upon in 
the region affected. 

Demands that German ships on the 
Baltic be recalled to their home ports 
and that all others be forbidden to leave 
in view of the attack on Riga were re- 
ceived by Germany from the Entente 
Powers on Oct. 11. Six German mer- 
chant ships were seized by the British 
shortly afterward and taken to Reval. 


RECALL OF VON DER GOLTZ 


General von der Goltz finally trans- 
ferred his command in the Baltic region 
on Oct. 12 to General von Eberhard, 
who had been appointed to succeed him. 
The semi-official Berlin statement an- 
nouncing this change also declared that 
on the previous day the Government had 
ordered a complete stoppage of all pro- 
visions to the insubordinate troops and 
of all passenger traffic from Germany 
toward the Baltic States. 

Meanwhile allied cruisers were aiding 
in the defense of Riga against German 
attacks, which had been going on con- 
tinuously for five days: On Oct. 14 
the commander of the British naval 
forces, acting on his own initiative, sent 
word to Colonel Avalov-Bermondt that he 
must withdraw from the suburbs of Riga 
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by noon of Oct. 15 or the British war- 
ships would bombard his positions. A 
British-French squadron of more than 
twenty vessels had arrived before Riga 
by Oct. 16. The Letts had received 6,000 
Esthonian reinforcements, and had suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Dvina both above 
and below Riga. Premier Ulmanis had 
been slightly wounded. The Lettish 
Foreign Minister had been sent to War- 
saw to seek aid of the Polish Army. Thus 
the matter stood when the present article 
went to press. 


On Oct. 8 John Alleyne Gade left the 
United States to become Commissioner 
of the United States to the Baltic Prov- 
inces of Letvia, Esthonia, and Lithua- 
nia. Before departure Mr. Gade stated 
that his appointment meant that this 
country would sympathetically follow 
events in these regions, and particular- 
ly would do its share toward forcing 
Generals von der Goltz and Eberhard 
and their considerable armies to leave 
Letvia and Lithuania. Mr. Gade pur- 
posed to go direct to Paris before pro- 
ceeding to the Baltic to learn the exact 
status at the time of his arrival of the 
disbanding of the German forces, and 
to study and advise regarding the ques- 
tion of the food blockade in case of re- 
fusal to demobilize. 


GERMAN RIGHTS IN LETVIA 


Though the Lettish. Government in 
Riga denied the existence of a treaty be- 
tween Germany and Letvia providing for 
the conferring of Lettish citizenship and 
homestead rights upon certain members 
of the German army in Courland, Vor- 
warts, the leading organ of the Majority 
Socialists in Germany, published on Sept. 
5 the following text of such an agree- 
ment: 

Riga, Dec. 29, 1918. 

Treaty between the Plenipotentiaries of 
the German Nation and the Provisional 
Lettish Government. 

1. The Provisional Lettish Government 
declares its readiness to grant, upon re- 
quest, full citizenship in the Lettish State 
to all members of foreign armies who 
have been active at least four weeks in 
the Association of Volunteer Formations 
in the struggle to free. the territory of 
the Lettish State from the Bolsheviki. 

2. The German Baltic citizens of the 
Lettish State receive the right to join the 
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National German Volunteer Associations. sent to the Provisional Government at 
On the other hand, for the duration of least once a week. On the kusis of these 
the campaign, there will be no objections lists the contracting parties will deter- 
to the use of German officers and non- mine which Germiun citizens have earned 
commissioned officers as instructors in the right to citizenship «according to 
the Association of the German-Lettish Puragraph 1. 

Companies of the Landwehr. (Signed) AUGUST WINNIG, 

5. The right conceded to the German German [Envoy in Riga. 
Balts in the treaty of Dec. 7 to organize K. UILMANIS, Premier. 
seven national companies and two bat- FR. PAEGEIL,. 
teries in the Association of the Landwehr J. SANLITS. 
is expressly guaranteed by the Pro- 
visional Government, even tf Paragraph In its introduction to the treaty Vor- 


2 of the present arrangements should warts said that according to its terms 


lead to the temporary dissolution of the the “German Courland warriors have 
German-Balto associations. In case the 


number of the Lettish companies of the earned Lettish citizenship and therewith 
Landwehr is increased, there is to be a (damit) the right of settlement (Sied- 
corresponding increase in the number of lung),” implying that full Lettish citi- 
the German companies. . : . 

4. The lists of enrollment and. dis- senship included the ume ” o~ land 
charge of volunteers made necessary for claimed by Von der Goltz’s recalcitrant 
the carrying out of Paragraph 1 will be troops. 


Massacres of Jews in the Ukraine 


Petlura’s Troops Accused 


HE Zionist Organization of America, killed. At Litire 400. The whole popula- 
with headquarters in New York, tion of Bobri, an agricultural colony, was 


: exterminated, execpt one old woman and 
made public on Oct. 10, 1919, the tive chitdren. ‘The Jewish communities of 


substance of authentic reports describing Koublitch, Alexandrovna, Medjiboge and 
massacres of more than 30,000 Jews in Radomysl were wiped out. At Habidievka 
the Ukraine The reports in question all the men, 300 in number, were killed. 


ie ‘ . The town of Novi-Misgevode was set afire 
were made by two Ukrainian journalists and 200 killed. Four hundred were killed 


who had escaped to London—Dr. A. at Freschtine and 500 at Harssine 
Koralnik and Meir Grossman, a member The report scts forth that.at the present 
of the Jewish National Assembly in the moment the Ukraine is divided into the 


‘ ‘ este following regions of powcr: 
Ukraine—and their accuracy is vouched 1. Bolsheviki hold the provinces of kiev, 


for by the Jewish National Secretariat Tchernigov, parts of Podolia, Volthynia 
and the Zionist Organization of America. and Ekaterinoslav. 
The witnesses declare that the murders 2. Denikin holds Kharkov, Kherson, 


: ’ ry » Cty Dy , ¥ 
were’ the work both of Petlura’s troops eae oie parts of th 
and of the Bolshevist Reds, as well as of 2. Between both regions Petiura. the 
General Gregoriev, many of whose offi- so-called Ukrainian Directorate, occupies 
cers are ex-members of the Czar’s notori- parts of the Provinces of Podolia and 
ous Black Hundred. The Zionist Organi- Volhynia. 


aan ors foll z 4. In the whole of the Ukraine region 
zation’s summary is in part as follows: there are large robber bands of various 


Attached to the report is a list of thirty- dimensions, © 

eight towns in Southern Russia where The whole period from the end of 
these massacres occurred. Five thousand November, 1918, is filled with a series of 
and five hundred were killed at Pros- pogroms. They were committed partly by 
kurov. ‘Two thousand were killed in the troops, partly by the civilian popu- 
Elizabetherad. There the mob. threw lation, especially by the lower middle 
bombs into the cellars where’ whole classes, and also by the peasants and 
families had taken refuge. workmen. The principal culprits were the 

In Zabakritch the butchery lasted two troops of Petlura and Grigoriev, whose 
days. The Jews had locked themselves officers in many cases belong to the 
in their houses. The bandits entered and Black Hundred, as well as countless 
in grim silence struck the Jews down one bands. The Bolshevist troops have also 
after another. At Tcherkassi 800 were committed many pogroms, but their mili- 
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tary commanders took rigorous measures 
against them and had many hundreds of 
soldiers shot who had taken part in the 
excesses. But the military authorities 
had to yield in the end to the anti-semitic 
feeling to the extent of refraining from 
sending the Jewish commission to the 
front. 

Three main periods of the pogroms can 
be distinguished. The first period was 
during the victorious campaigns of Petlura 
against the Hetman, November, 1918, to 
January, 1919, which includes particu- 
larly the terrible pogroms of Zhitomir and 
Ovrutch. The second period was from 
February to April, 1919, when the Petlura 
troops were on the retreat before the 
Bolsheviki, and countless bands arose. 
Particularly disastrous was the two days’ 
massacre at Proskurov, February 14 and 
15, of which Colonel Simosenki was the 
organizer. It has been absolutely estab- 
lished and registered that 1,700 Jews were 
murdered on this occasion. In many cases 
entire families were completely wiped out. 

When the Central Relief Committee 
learned of the pogroms, it sent a com- 
missioner with 100,000 rubles to Proskurov 
to assist the survivors, but the commis- 
sioner often did not know to whom he 
should give the money, as there were no 
survivors at all. 

At Filtschtin, near Proskurov, 400 
Jews were killed. An especially terrible 
affair was the holding up of a steamer 
on the Dnieper, in the vicinity of Men- 
achikorie, near Kiev, when 103 Jews were 
seized on board and drowned. Over sixty 
corpses were recovered. 

The worst period has been raging since 
April of this year. The troops of Grigo- 
riev upon capturing Tscherkassi put to 
death 800 persons there. Equally terrible 
were the excesses at Elizabethgrad, where 
about 2,000 were killed. At Trostientietz 
there was a Bolshevist garrison, and when 
the peasants rose against the Bolshevist 
authority the Christian section of the 
garrison went over to their side and dis- 
armed their Jewish comrades. There- 
upon, all the Jewish inhabitants of the 
little town—down to.those who were 12 
years of age—were locked into a com- 
munal building and kept in prison there 
for two days, and after prolonged de- 
liberations were murdered. More than 400 
persons were then slain. 

The Jewish National Secretariat has 
drawn up an exact record of ali the 
pogroms from the end of November, 1918, 
down to May 28, 1919. Pogroms and 
bloody excesses are recorded to have 


taken place in 127 places. With regard 
to another forty or fifty places it cannot 
be stated definitely what dimensions the 
excesses assumed, as the Secretariat is 
unable to get into communication with 
them. The total number of Jews who are 
said to have been killed in these pogroms 
is from 30,000 to 35,000. A long list of 
names of those murdered is in the hands 
of the National Secretariat. 


The figure given is quite reliable, and 
probably even falls short of the actual 
truth. 

The Jews tried to organize in self- 
defense, but this was not permitted by the 
Bolsheviki, who urged the Jews to join 
the Red army, if they wished to defend 
Jewish lives. The pogroms were every- 
where marked by the same horrible fea- 
tures, a bestial murder lust and an in- 
credible passion for destruction. 


Under the Bolshevist régime nothing 
has been left of national autonomy, and 
the numerous Jewish institutions, not only 
the communities and the local autonomous 
bodies, but also purely charitable organi- 
zations, have been dissolved. The Pogrom 
Committee was not tolerated, although 
it contained Socialist members. 


But the Bolsheviki did all in their power 
to suppress the pogroms and to support 
the survivors. No collections of any kind 
were permitted, not even for pogrom 
victims. The Jewish parties have been 
completely disbanded. All the °* Jewish 
newspapers have been suppressed with the 
exception of the Communist Flag. Schools 
where Hebrew is the medium of instruc- 
tion are prohibited, but the Yiddish 
language is encouraged. 

The Zionist organization is described 
and treated by the Bolsheviki as counter- 
revolutionary, but it has hitherto been 
impossible to suppress it. As _ political 
activity is now out of the question, all 
energy is concentrated upon Palestine 
work. The registration of would-be emi- 
grants has been taken in hand, and more 
than seventy Achuzoth and numerous co- 
operative migration companies have been 
formed. The Zionist central office at 
Kiev is still in existence. The eagerness 
to emigrate is exceedingly great, and it 
is only with the utmost difficulty that 
those anxious to leave the country can be 
withheld from a precipitate exodus. The 
Jewish National Secretariat, elected by 
the National Assembly, continues its 
activity, although under prohibition, and 
it has endeavored to preserve the com- 
munal institutions. 





Creating the Russian Communist Army 


Official Account of Methods Adopted, Including Con- 
scription of Peasants and Forced Service of Officers 
By LEON TROTZKY 


([BoLSHEVIST MINISTER OF War] 


This article, translated from the official Soviet organ, the Pravda, of Feb. 25, 
1919, is a description of the methods used in creating the Red Army of Russia, 


which fought on all the Bolshevist fronts during the Spring and Summer. 


Not the 


least interesting portion of the document is Trotzky’s explanation of why the 
Communist Government has adopted the military methods of “imperialist” and 


“ bourgeois” nations. 


HE old program of Social De- 
mocracy demanded, among other 
things, a national militia, this 
militia to be based on the military 
training of all citizens capable of bear- 
ing arms, but not to be concentrated in 
barracks. This program was a chal- 
lenge, raised during the period of the 
Second Internationale, against the stand- 
ing armies of imperialism with their 
barrack-room service, their prolonged 
military education, and their officer 
caste. * * * The “peaceful” de- 
velopment of capitalism and the policy 
adopted by the proletariat of pursuing 
its class war by means of the most legal 
methods available * * * had this re- 
sult, that Social Democracy’s task was 
most naturally conceived to be that of 
introducing an even larger measure of 
democracy into the organization of the 
capitalist State and the capitalist army. 
This struggle had undoubtedly great edu- 
cative influence, but the experience of 
the last war has shown that its results 
were even less than those of the struggle 
for democratizing the parliamentary in- 
stitutions of bourgeois society. * * * 
As soon as bourgeois interests came to 
be fundamentally threatened by the con- 
dition of international and interstate 
relations, the bourgeois militarism of 
France, England, America, and Switzer- 
land * * * displayed in an identical 
form the most demoralized and ruthless 
spirit of class rule. 
But once class war becomes open civil 
war * * * the solution of a national 


militia becomes as meaningless as the 


solution of democratic parliamentarian- 
ism. * * * The dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly served to frustrate 
the efforts of the landlord and of the 
capitalist to restore his power; on the 
same principle Generals Krasnov and 
Kolchak are using the solution of the 
national army to serve their own pur- . 
poses. It requires the provincial stu- 
pidity of a Kautsky to go on talking, 
after all the experiences of the Russian 
revolution, about the claims of formal 
democracy to organize the power of the 
State and the army, at a time when the 
German National Assembly is fleeing 
from Berlin to Weimar and putting 
itself under the protection of the White 
Guard, while General Hoffman [on the 
Polish frontier] is forming his units 
from among the sons of the Junkers and 
of the bourgeois exploiting classes. 
Meanwhile, the Spartacists arm the revo- 
lutionary workers. The present phase of 
the proletarian revolution can only be 
the phase of open civil war by the pro- 
letariat against any and every bourgeois 
authority and bourgeois army. * * * 


MILITIA ON CLASS BASIS 


Although we have now outgrown, 
among the other discarded ideas of the 
previous period, the so-called popular 
idea of a militia * * * we do not in 
principle repudiate the idea of a militia 
as such. We are reforming political de- 
mocracy on a class basis, and changing 
it into a democracy of Soviets; in the 
same way we are putting the militia on 
to a class basis, and changing it into a 
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militia of the Soviets. Consequently, our 
next task will be to create an army of 
workers and small peasants, to give it 
compulsory military training without 
forcing it into barracks, and, in doing 
this, to maintain as far as possible con- 
ditions which shall be in harmony with 
the working conditions of the laboring 
population. 


Yet the actual progress of our Red 
Army might appear to contradict this 
program. At first we formed an army 
of volunteers; then we introduced com- 
pulsory military training for all workers 
and peasants who were not employers 
of the labor of others, and simultaneous- 
ly made a beginning of conscribing a 
number of years of the laboring classes. 
These may have been contradictory 
actions, but they were no casual errors; 
they were the result of circumstances, 
and simply unavoidable and transitory 
steps in creating an army under the con- 
ditions forced on us by the imperialist 
war and the bourgeois (February) revo- 
lution. 

The ruinous breakdown of the old 
army, and of its whole system of organi- 
zation, meant that no fighting forces 
could be formed except from volunteers. 
* * * Tt was not until the great 
masses of the old army had been ab- 
sorbed into the towns and villages, and 
new local military institutions set up, 
such as local, district, and central re- 
cruiting and commissariat agencies, that 
a beginning could be made of proceeding 
from volunteer corps to conscription. 

There was a time when the method of 
free corps was the only possible method 
for the proletariat. This was a’ conse- 
quence of previous oppression exercised 
by the State. In just the same way the 
proletariat had once been forced to use 
secret meetings and subterranean print- 
ing presses in order to organize itself. 
But when the proletariat conquered 
political power it was in a position to 
make use of the State apparatus in order 
to proceed systematically to the forma- 
tion of a centralized army, a uniform 
organization, and those uniform institu- 
tions through which alone the greatest 
results may be obtained at “. cost of 
the smallest sacrifices. * * 
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CONSCRIPTION OF PEASANTS 


It is in theory incontrovertible that we 
shall get the best army by the use of 
universal conscription of the workers and 
of the working peasants, if such con- 
scription is so arranged as to fit into 
the day’s work. A universal rehabilita- 


‘tion of industry, and an increased output 


in the total amount of agricultural labor 
and agricultural products, would give an 
improved basis for the army. Units, 
battalions, regiments, brigades, divisions, 
would have to correspond with work- 
shops, whole factories, villages, districts, 
circuits, provinces. Such an army would 
be unsurpassed; its organization would 
proceed side by side with the economic 
restoration of the whole country and the 
training of an officer class. Such an 
army is our goal, and we know today 
that sooner or later we shall have it. 
But the instant and direct opposition 
of our class enemies, at home and abroad, 
prevented us from forming such a work- 
ers’ and peasants’ militia on the “ or- 
ganic” methods described. It would 


have needed several years, or at least a 


great many months. Circumstances had 
originally forced us to create volunteer 
corps immediately after the October revo- 
lution. In the same way during the suc- 
ceeding period—i. e., during the Summer 
of last year, when the iron ring with 
which the imperialists in all countries 
wanted to throttle us was being drawn 
ever more tightly round Russia—we were 
forced to hurry on our military institu- 
tions. We began by mobilizing several 
years all over Russia, and by hurrying 
on their training and drafting in the bar- 
racks. Our aim was to turn the barracks 
into a military school, where not only 
military training might be acquired, but 
political education and political discipline 
also. Our present active army, in service 
or in training, presents the transitional 
type we have described. In its social 
formation it is a class army; yet it is no 
militia, but a regular “standing” army 
with the corresponding methods of train- 
ing. We can assert with complete satis- 
faction that this type of army, created 
under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, has already proved itself able 
to get the better of its enemies. 





GREATING THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST ARMY 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


Simultaneously with our use of bar- 
rack units and field units—these last 
are only formed in the zone of operations 
—we are everywhere carrying on the 
military training of workers and peas- 
ants. We view the first steps of this 
universal training in the light of a rough 
preparation and an acquirement of cer- 
tain methods which every fighter ‘must 
master. This will make further training 
easier when the soldier is drafted into 
our regular units. It has already been 
proved that, in spite of its restricted 
operation, universal military training 
has been of the utmost use in reconstitut- 
ing the army. * * * 

Thus the militia army on a class basis 
does not mean an army casually created, 
partly improvised, and mostly untrained, 
whose equipment is the result of acci- 
dent and whose commanding officers are 
without the necessary technical knowl- 
edge. On the contrary, universal train- 
ing is designed to equip the individual 
soldier, as also the whole unit, with 
greater familiarity in all methods of 
manoeuvring, shooting, and military 
practices. The militia army must be 
absolutely up to date as regards scienti- 
fic knowledge, equipment, and organiza- 
tion. 


INCULCATING COMMUNISM 


Our Commissaries for Military Affairs 
are not only to be the direct representa- 
tives of the Soviet Government; they are 
destined, above all, to inspire the army 
with the spirit of our party, with its 
sense of discipline, its firmness, its cour- 
age in fighting for the realization of 
ideas once conceived. Our party may 
reflect with the most complete satisfac- 
tion on the heroic behavior of the Com- 
missaries it has dispatched; together 
with the best elements of the staff, they 
have created an effective army within 
the shortest possible time. * * * 


Our commanding officers will, how- 
ever, only be able to obtain complete re- 
sults if they can reckon on the support 
of organizations cf communist soldiers 
in each unit. Our best guarantee, there- 
fore, for impregnating the armies with 
the ideas. and discipline of communism 
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will be the rapid and overwhelming 
growth of such communist erganizations. 
Considering the significance which these 
communist organizations play in the 
army, it ought to be the aim of our com- 
manding officers and of our riper com- 
rades in the army to prevent these or- 
ganizations from admitting unworthy 
elements. * * * 

Nothing will raise the reputation of 
the communist organizations more than 
that each soldier should clearly under- 
stand that membership of a communist 
organization can give the soldier no spe- 
cial privileges, but can only impose on 
him: the duty of being an example of 
self-sacrifice and courage. 

The question of command is a very 
difficult practical question; but in 
principle there can be no dispute about 
it. * * * 

Even if it were possible to create an 
entirely new command in the course of 
several years by means of systematic 
work, there would yet be no fundamental 
reason to forego the help of members of 
the old command, nor does it matter 
whether these are convinced supporters 
of the Soviet Government or have been 
obliged by the force of circumstances to 
offer their services. To demand that 
the proletarian army be officered by 
proletarians only, is, stated thus, mere 
rhetoric. The revolutionary character 
of an army is determined, in the first 
place, by the character of the Soviet 
Government which creates it, supplies 
it with an aim, and uses it as an instru- 
ment. * * © 


EDUCATING NEW OFFICERS 


One of our most important tasks in 
building up our army is to educate a 
new body of officers, to be formed prin- 
cipally of workers and class-conscious 


peasants. The increase in the number 
of courses of instruction and in the num- 
ber of students attending them proves 
clearly that the military authorities are 
alive to their duties. Besides the highest 
war academy, (of the General Staff,) 
five schools of the middle type are being 


-formed, which are designed to be an 


intermediate stage between the academy 
and the courses of instruction. * * * 
The opposition directed by bourgeois 
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democracy (Social Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks) against the Soviet Army, 
which is condemned as a new growth of 
“militarism” and as the menace of a 
coming Bonapartism, serves merely to 
disclose the utter political crudeness or 
artificiality of these parties. Bonapart- 
ism can only appear as the expression of 
certain quite definite social conditions. 
It was the political rule of the class of 
the smaller bourgeoisie which created the 
conditions indispensable to the rise of 
Bonapartism. But if that class of the 
peasantry which may be called the ex- 
ploiting class is one of the fundamental 
props of any phase of Bonapartism, then 
the social composition of our army is the 
very best guarantee against all Bona- 
partist tendenciés, for the simple reason 
that this exploiting class of the peasantry 
is not present in it. Those parodies on 
Bonapartism of which we have had ex- 
perience in connection with Generals 
Krasnov and Kolchak in no way had 
their origin in the organization of the 
Red Army, but, on the contrary, arose 
indirect opposition to it. Skoropadski, 
the Ukraine Bonaparte “by .grace of 
William II.,” created his army on a prin- 
ciple directly opposed to our own; he 
formed his regiments exclusively from 
the exploiting peasants. * * * 
Seeing that our army is. only the 
instrument of a definite method of gov- 
ernment, the only satisfactory guarantee 
against Bonapartism and all other 
‘ phases of counter-revolution will be 
found in this goveinment itself. The 
counter-revolution will never be able to 
arise out of the government of the pro- 
letarian dictatorship; it can only be 
introduced as the consequence of a direct 
and bloody victory over this government. 


But it is just the purpose of the Red’ 


Army, of its development and its internal 
unity, to make such a victory impos- 
a. * ° * 


“CLASS RULE ONLY TEMPORARY " 


The aim of the communist organiza- 
tion is the abolition of all class war by 
means of the dispersion of all classes. 
Class militia and class army can, there- 
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fore, be no final phenomena. In propor- 
tion as social and economic life becomes 
more highly organized, the work of the. 
Soviet Class State will concentrate more 
and more on directing production and 
distribution, and on tasks of culture and 
administration. Thus will the State lese 
its class character and raise its own 
nature by transforming itself into an 
instrument for economic and cultural life 
of a self-governing kind. Then, too, will 
the army lose its class character, and 
will become a citizen army in the true 
sense of that term; for in society thus 
socialized parasitic exploiting elements 
will no longer exist. The disposition of 
this army will be directly controlled by 
the most powerful yroups of workers in 
the socialized republic; its equipment will 
be guaranteed by the enormous develop- 
ment of socialize processes of produc- 
tion. This army, which will now be 
nothing less than the trained, armed, 
socialized, and organized nation, will be 
the mightiest army which the world has 
ever seen. Its goal will not be limited 
to defending the socialized community 
against the attack of such countries as 
still remain imperialistic; it will also 
hasten to support the proletariat of such 
countries in their own struggle against 
imperialism. 

{Authentic information at the end of 
August, 1919, indicated that there were 
then in existence fifteen Bolshevist 
armies, disposed over four fronts and 
totaling 485,000 men. On the North 
Russian front, around Archangel and 
Murmansk, were two armies totaling 
89,000 men. On the West Russian front, 
from the Gulf of Finland to the Black 
Sea, were three armies with a total of 
167,000 men. The South Russian front, 
from the Black Sea to Astrakhan, had 
six armies totaling 146,000 men. The 
eastern front, from Astrakhan to the 
North Urals, had five armies comprising 
183,000 men. In addition to this total of 
485,000 it was estimated that there were 
approximately 727,000 soldiers in the in- 
terior who were still in training or were 
employed in putting down revolts. ] 





Converting Soldiers to Bolshevism 


Netes of a Russian Prisoner Revealing Lenin's 


Methods 


and the Disillusionment of Converts 


By PIOTR KRUGLOV 


Fistr Kruglov, «a 


Russian p.ivoner of war in Germany, who escaped and was 


interned m Dennerk, has deseriied in La Renaissance Politique the modus operandi 


of the agents of Lenin in theirv efferis to 


in the Danish internment cainps. 


* Bolshevize” 600 prisoners of that kind 
His simple narrative, the essential portions of 


which are here translatcd jor CURRENT History, is significant as an indication of 
the inental processes through which the masses in Russia also have passed or are 
passing in presence of the unfulfilled promises of the Lenin-Trotzky régime. 


OWARD the end of June, 1918, the 

colony of Russian soldiers at Ribé 

Was in a state of great excitement 

cver the prospect of returning to 

Russia. Our existence was not so bad; 

we could eat, waik about, and meditate 

at our leisure, but life without work 

bevins to pall, and meditation increases 

desires. Our only wish was to return to 
our country. 

My arvival at Ribé coincided with the 
nioment when every one was striving to 
{ind a means of leaving for Russia. The 
colony was divided into two factions. One 


of these, presided over by a_ soldier 
named Ivan, was called the ‘“ Men- 


shevist ” Party, and its leaders argued 
in favor of gcing to the Murman Coast 
to fight with gun in hand against the 
Bolsheviki, friends of the Germans, whom 
we so detested. The other party, grouped 
around a soldier named Nikolai, called 
itself “ Independent.” Neither of these 
two parties knew anything of the under- 
lying principles of Bolshevism or Men- 
shevism. 

Despite the efforts of these two politi- 
cal parties, the desire of departure re- 
mained unfulfilled. Several soldiers sent 
requests to the American Consul, asking 
permission to go to America or to Eng- 


land to look for work. Nikolai and I 
were among these candidates. We sent 


a collective request, but we received no 
reply. 

After long discussions we questioned 
Genéral Potocky, the Military Attaché of 
the former Russian Legation at Copen- 


hagen, to tind out the date of our de- 
parture. At the same time we sent a 
similar request to the Bolshevist repre- 
sentative, Garin. General Potocky an- 
sweied soon, but his response was nega- 
tive. Garin made no answer ait all. Then 
we cecided to send two delegates to 
Garin. Nikolai and a soldier named 
Troitzkov were appointed. The dele- | 
gates returned two days later. They 
bore a great number of promises from 
Garin, and the sum of 70 é:es to be given 
to each soldier. Garin premised also to 
come in person, and invited us to form a 
“soviet ” of four memters. 


NIKOLAI CONVERTED 


Nikolai was delighted with his visit to 
Garin. He told us triumphantly how 
Garin had shaken hands with him and 
called him “ comrade.” He had gone to 
him an “Independent” and returned a 
Bolshevik. It was, akove all, the word 
“comrade” that charmed him. “ Just 
think!” he said, “the representative of 
Russia himself called me comrade! But, 
to tell the truth,” he added, “the repre- 
sentative is not very presentable. Quite 
small and thin, but yet a representative. 
And he called me comrade! I understood 
at once that this was something new, and 


? 


I immediately became a partisan of this 


‘ , > 


socialism’ and ‘ Bolshevism. 
Thus Nikolai told us his impressions. 
The most important news he bore was 
that Garin, in the month of June, was 
said to have repatriated a part of the 
1,000 Russian soldicrs in the Horseréd 
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Camp. “There!” we said. “ Garin 
knows the way, and he can send us back 
to Russia.” This news caused us all 
great joy, and even Ivan and his paiti- 
sans made no further opposition. The 
two leaders, Ivan ard Nikolai, shock 
hands with great ceremony. 

‘ Nikolai’s companicn, ‘lroitskov, it is 
true, showed a certain uneasiness. When 
he spoke of Garin and his staff he said: 
“T received the impression that there 
was not a single Russian there; nothing 
but Jews. Garin is a Jew, and his 
wife. * * * You can guess it only 
by hearing her talk. But what can we 
do? There’s no other way. In captivity 
we have suffered greatly through the 
Jews. Very little hope can be based on 
Jews. But all Jews are not traitors; 
there are good people among them,” he 
added, trying to encourage his hearers. 


GARIN AND HIS PROMISES 


The election of the “ Soviet” began. 
They elected Nikolai, Troitzkov, Doulaiev, 
and myself, but: I: refused to participate 
and was replaced by Miagkov. Then we 
waited for Garin. He arrived only on 
the evening of the 14th, in an automobile, 
with two companions. He told us a lot 
of fine things about the new régime of 
the Soviets in Russia, and made a lot of 
‘ promises, of which the most impcrtant 
was that they would kegin io send us 
home within two weeks, every week two 
detachments of twenty-five men each, or 
perhaps all .together, if “ Germany 
guaranteed that the ship would be 
neither stopped nor sunk.” He gave 
money to Nikolai to be distributed to 
the soldiers at.the rate of 5 crowns 
apiece, and then departed, amid loud 
“hurrahs ” for Soviet Russia, for her 
representative, Garin, and for the hos- 
pitality of little Denmark. * * * 

The majority were . convinced by 
Garin, ‘but there were pessimists who 
said: “Who knows? Perhaps he will 
betray us to the Germans.” Others said 
that Garin was powerless because the 
Danish Government had not recognized 


him, but an official telegram announcing | 


that Garin was accepted as representa- 
tive of Russia dispelled this doubt. “If 
the Danish Government recognizes him,” 


I said to the others, “it also recognizes 
the Government of Soviet Russia, and if 
the Soviet Government is recognized by 
the Danish Government we have no 
right to doubt its reality. The Bolshe- 
viki, then, are nct a band of brigards, 
as they think in Germany and here in 
Denmark, but a real Government of the 
people, because a foreign Government 
could not recognize a band of brigands. 
And if the Bolshevist Government is a 
real National Government, we ought to 
make an honest attempt to do our duty 
and to have faith in its representative 
without discussing the question of 
whether he is a Jew or a Russian.” So 
I spoke to my comrades, and I would 
speak in the same way today if I had not 
learned the horrible falseness of my 
words. 


AWAITING REPATRIATION 


On Aug. 26 we left Ribé and arrived 
in the evening. of the same day at 
Helsingér. Seven kilometers distant 
from Helsingér was the camp of Horse- 
réd, to which we had been assigned. We 
had believed we would be sent back to 
Russia two or three days after our ar- 
rival, but we soon discovered that we 
were not to leave so quickly. At the 
Horseréd Camp we experienced a whole 
series of disagreeable surprises. First, 
at the dock we were met by an armed 
patrel of considerable numbers who 
escorted us to the camp... Even in Ger- 
many we had never had such an escort 
as this. Secondly, the camp was sur- 
rounded with barbed wire, and we were 
not allowed to go beyond its confines. 
Thirdly, the food was worse than at 
Ribé. And, fourthly, we were given forced 
labor to do. An epidemic of Spanish in- 
fluenza, too, was raging there. 

We were all furious with the Ribé au- 
thorities and with General Potocky, for 
we thought he had denounced us as bri- 
gands and all these new trials were due 
to him. We became more and more angry 
with the “old régime” and more and 
more favorable to Bolshevism. We tele- 
phoned to Garin, and he came on Aug. 
29. Alas, Garin said that we would leave 
only at the end of September, on the 
ground that Germany, as he alleged, had 
guaranteed that the vessel would be 





neither stopped nor sunk, but that the 
Russian Government had but little faith 
in this promise, and desired this guaran- 
tee to be confirmed by the Danish Gov- 
ernment. 

“Tt will be safer, won’t it, comrades? ” 
said Garin. “ And meanwhile we will 
begin to look after you a little. You 
must clean yourselves, dress up, and 
shave. I will have workshops built for 
you, a school, an office. We will begin 
to get your passports ready.” /s for the 
camp regulations, he said that some day 
he would attend with Comrade Vorovsky 
(a Bolshevist representative in Sweden) 
the meeting of the committee at the Da- 
nish Ministry, and would do his best to 
have them relaxed. * * * The prom- 
ises he had made were to have been 
realized by Sept. 2, but the middle of 
September came and we had _ neither 
workshops, nor an office to draw up 
passports, nor permission to leave the 
camp. 

HOPE DEFERRED 


“He is lying,” some said. ‘“ He will 
not have us sent home. None of his 
promises has been kept. He talks a lot, 
but does nothing.” On Sept. 18 Garin 
arrived again. “I am prevented from 
working freely here,” he said, to explain 
his slowness. ‘ The Russian Govern- 
ment has instructed me to protest and 
address a note to the Danish Govern- 
ment threatening reprisals against 
Danish subjects residing in Russia, but 
I hope, comrades, that we shall not be 
forced to adopt such measures.” Two 
days later Garin’s son tock charge of the 
barracks. Next day his father again 
appeared. He announced that the date 
of departure had been fixed for Oct. 2, 
and everything must be ready by that 
date. The vessel, he asserted, had been 
chartered for the sum of 25,000 crowns, 
and for every day of deley after Oct. 2 
there would be a penalty of 1,000 crowns. 
“Try to te ready, comrades,” he said; 
“tomorrow the office will begin to pre- 
pare your passports.” 

He also imparted to us strange news, 
which gave a shock to our newly acquired 
Bolshevist ideas of equality and fra- 
ternity. We had been led to helieve that 
Bolshevism signified such universal jus- 
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tice that chimney sweeper and Prime 
Minister alike enjoyed not only political 


-but sccial equality, that is to say, that 


they ate the same food, wore the same 
clothing, and, in short, possessed the 
same resources of life. But no; even 
among ourselves, still unavailaktle to 
serve Russia and the Russian Govern- 
ment, there existed distinctions differ- 
entiated by a different rate of pay. 


BOLSHEVISM NOT EQUALITY 


We were divided into four categories: 
simple soldiers, with a pay of 9 crowns 
a month; Corporals at 11 crowns; non- 
commissioned officers at 15 crowns, and 
Sergeants at 23 crowns. We _ were 
amazed. If conditions were such, where 
was the newness of the new régime? For 
this new régime ought to differ not only 
from the Romanov regime, but aiso from 
that of the democratic republic of 
Kerensky. Some said that we should 
protest to Garin. The Sergeants were 
filled with confusion, and some even pro- 
posed to refuse the increase of pay, but 
the others reascned thus: if the situation 
is such here, then in Russia there is no 
equality either. and every one must think 
only of himself and not of others. And 
the spirit of egotisrm held so long in 
check by the lofty ideas of fraternity 
and equality reappeared again with 
brutal force. Every one bezan to do 
business in the barracks «nd to dupe 
his comrades. They sold, bought. and 
exchanged watches, shoes, underclothing, 
hats, suits, cigarettes, apples, &c. It was 
a regular epidemic. The shouting in the 
barracks was like that at a fair. It had 
been instinctively understood that Bol- 
shevist “equality was nothing but a 
phrase. 

I was ashamed to meet those who had 
asked me previously what cormunism 
and Bolshevism were, and ty whem T 
had explained my theories. I discovered 
that I had lied horribly when I hed 
identified theoretical socialism with 
Bolshevist reality. “It isn’t fraternity; 
it’s rot,” the soldiers said upon all sides. 
“T don’t care a rap,” replied others, “ if 
only they send us beck to Russia. so that 
we can see our people again.” * * * 

Garin’s son refused to eat with the 
others~-with the “ people ’~-and had his 
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food brought to him from the officers’ 
kitchen; the office clerk spent all his 
time in serving him. Every one was dis- 
satisfied over this, and we decided to 
ask Garin himself why such inequality 
was tolerated. The reply of the Govern- 
ment representative was laconic: “It 
is not my fault; I have received instruc- 
tions from Russia.” From Russia! If 
such practices are the order of the day 
in Russia, where then is the difference 
between the old régime and the Prc- 
visional Government? The Bolsheviki 
have not abolished the Czar’s throne, but 
the Government of the democratic re- 
public. Why have they done this? The 
disillusion was general. 


DISILLUSIONMENT OF FACTS 


Garin began to bring us the Bolshevist 
Russian newspapers. They were eager- 
ly seized upon.. Most of the prisoners 
could not understand the polemical 
articles of the Bolsheviki against their 
political adversaries, ‘and the picture 
they gave of Bolshevist actions and proj- 
ects; they limited themselves, therefore, 
to reading current events and dispatches. 
But even this chronicle of current events 
and these dispatches sufficed to disillu- 
sion every man who still possessed his 
mental balance. Every page gave de- 
tails of the revolts of the peasants 
against the Bolsheviki, of the punitive 
expeditions against the peasants who 
had ‘revolted, &c. The terror inspired by 
the fierce bands of the Red Guard 
reigned everywhere. There were revolts 
of peasants in the Governments of Vo- 
logda, Novgorod, Yaroslav, and else- 
where. In the Government of Perm, 
when the Siberian troops were approach- 
ing, revolts took place not only among 
the peasants of the villages, but even 
among the factory workmen. But all 
these movements were pitilessly put 
down, for the population had been dis- 
armed by the foreseeing Bolsheviki, and 
the peasants did not possess an organiza- 
tion like that of the Red Guard. 

And we read that the peasants were 
forced to work the land beyond their 
strength, but the product of this toil, 
nemely, bread, was confiscated at the 
point of the bayonet and the peasants 
were beaten with the butts of the’ guns. 





The last cow, the last horse, the last 
grain of rye was taken by the Red 
Guard. The Bolshevist press and arti- 


cles of propaganda repeated unblushing- 


ly that the task which they propcesed 
was to destroy every thing and every one 
opposed to Belshevism. And as, with 
the exception of the Red Guard and of 
the proletariat, which is not large, all 
were opposed to the Bolsheviki, every- 
thing was destroyed, and all were terror- 
ized. 


“RURAL PROLETARIAT “ 


To obtain partisans in the villages the 
Bolsheviki had tried to divide the rural 
population into two camps; they had 
organized in the villages Committees of 
the Rural Proletariat, and had given 


them complete power. The idea is 
absurd. <A rural proletariat does not 
exist. According to the Russian rural 


communal system, the land belonging to 
a village is divided up among all the 
members of the commune, and every ten 
or fifteen years this division is renewed. 
If the village owns but little land, all its 
inhabitants are poor, and if the village 
owns much arable land its inhabitants 
are relatively well off. But of course 
the material level of all the members of 
a commune is not always the same. Gen- 
erally it is those who possess inferior 
intelligence or who are victims of alcohol 
who are poorer than others. And those 
were the elements which, backed up by 
the bayonets of the Red Guard, were 
made the despots of the village. 

And we read that the school teachers 
belonging to the Union of School Teach- 
ers of all Russia had also opposed the 
domination of the Bolsheviki, and were 
suffering greatly from economic pres- 
sure. While the soldiers of the Red 
Guard received complete support and 150 
rubles monthly, the school teachers re- 
ceived only 80 rubles to pay all their 
living expenses; which, in view of the 
enormous cost of living, appeared to be 
impossible. 

As for education in general, we read 
lying articles which contained promises 
to send all the proletariat to the 
universities, and yet at the same time 
admitted that the majority of primary 
schools had been closed because of the 





lack of books, paper, pencils, pens, &c., 
or else as the result of reprisals by the 
Red Guard against the school faculty. 
And we read of a complete devastation 
of the universities and colleges, of in- 
cessant reprisals against the teachers. 
These, it appeared, were the preparatory 
labors on which obligatory popular edu- 
cation was to be based. These Pugatchevs 
of the twentieth century, it was clear, 
wished to annihilate all those who did 
not agree with the ideas of the “ class.” 


ENEMIES OF CIVILIZATION 


I thought, as I read these things: Are 
not these the Huns of the future, of 
whom the Russian philosopher Soloviev 
spoke? If they really get the power of 
the world into their hands, scholars and 
poets, as that philosopher said, “ will 
have to hide the eternal light of science 
in deserts and catacombs.” But that is 
impossible. Europe will not follow their 
example. It would mean political and 
intellectual death, because agricultural 
Asia, with its population of 500,000,000, 
would not follow that example, and would 
come to crush Europe, deprived of its 
main source of power—intelligence. 
Siberia is only the first bastion of Asi- 
atic opposition. 


{Garin’s promises continued, and were re- 
peatedly broken. Garin came in person to 
announce departure on a Russian steamer. 
‘A few days afterward an organized system 
of Bolshevist propaganda was established at 
the camp. A clerk named Pavlov, a. former 
teacher, opened a series of lectures on po- 
litical subjects. At one of these lectures 
Pavlov spoke with the greatest reservations 
of political conditions in Bolshevist Russia, 
when the door opened, and Nikolai, who 
had become an ardent Bolshevist, entered. 
The narrator continues :] 


Pavlov paused and began to talk quite 
differently. He praised Bolshevism and 
the Soviet Government, and calumniated 
the Constituent Assembly. He was afraid 
of Nikolai, who reported everything to 
-Garin. Nikolai, on his part, added some 
very stupid observations lauding the 
glory of Bolshevism. Sapitza and I 
began to protest against these pane- 
gyrics, and little by little the discussion 
became very animated. I cited the news- 
paper articles showing the nightmarish 
life of Russia and the exploitation of the 
peasants. I pointed out Garin and his 
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‘much surprised by this reply. 





family as a good example of Bolshevist 
mentality, and the difference between 
their words and their deeds. Some pro- 
tested, but the majority agreed with 
Sapitza and myself. This was the last 
lecture. 


SAPITZA’'S INTERVIEW 


{It was finally decided that the ‘ Soviet ’’ 
should frankly inform Garin’s son of the 
general feeling of dissatisfaction. Sapitza 
undertook this mission, the other members 
of the ‘‘ Soviet '’ having refused through fear 
of the consequences. The conversation be- 
tween Sapitza and Garin, as he told it him- 
self, was as follows:] 

“On Oct. 10 I went to Garin and told 
him that I wished to speak to him with- 
out witnesses. ‘As you please; willing- 
ly.’ I asked him then, ‘ How are official 
persons appointed in Russia at the 
present time? Who appoints them?’ 
He replied, ‘The people.’ ‘Who ap- 
pointed you?’ ‘I was appointed by three 
people.’ But three people are not the 
people. Then I said: ‘ You, Alexis, are 
young and strong; you can do everything 
for yourself; be reasonable, and refuse 
the services of the man who waits on 
you. Do not allow a soldier who has 
been imprisoned for four years to shine 
your shoes and make your bed by com- 
pulsion.’” Garin answered, ‘ But he re- 
ceives money for his work.’ I was very 
‘But,’ I 
said, ‘ the old régime consists of the fact 
that one pays and another works for 
him. What ideas, then, do you and your 
father defend? Your father says that 
we must economize the money of the 
people, and we approved of this, but in - 
reality the money of the people is’ be- 
ginning to produce a new bourgeoisie. 
You may kill a man, but you cannot kill 
a bourgeois, because the bourgeois has 
taken his place in the heart of the slayer. 
You must first kill the bourgeois in 
your own heart, instead of shedding the 
blood of others with bayonets and red 
flags.’ Garin made no reply.” 

On Oct. 11 Garin senior arrived. He 
entered the office very much excited, and 
said: ‘“ What’s the matter here? I am 
distrusted here? I have been elected by 
170,000,000 people, and here 600 low ras- 
cals make me the object of their sus- 
picions?” Then he spoke to the whole 
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camp, told a lot of fine stories, and 
finally declared that if the boat did 
not arrive by Oct. 20 we would leave 
on the 22d on the Danish vessel which 
had been already chartered for 25,000 
crowns. (Again!) Now no one believed 
a word of what Garin said. We began 
to use the expression “ Garin says” as 
a symbal of falsehood. Those who had 
money began to escape, and made their 
way to Stockholm. 

On Oct. 22 no boat had arrived. The 
Bolshevist newspapers furthermore bore 
frightful news from Russia. The Bolshe- 
viki had decided to mobilize at all cost 
an army of 3,000,000 men, and every 
man in Russia was sure that he would 
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have to serve in the Red Army. There 
were but few of us disposed to do any 
more fighting, whether with Bolsheviki 
or against them, and the majority wished 
to remain in Denmark and look for 
work. I, personally, was averse to serv- 
ing in the Red Army. I preferred to be 
shot. And so the most reasonable thing 
I could do was to escape from this mad- 
house. On Oct. 24 Garin published an 
order saying that in the name of the 
Government of the Soviets he ordered 
that all discussions about departure 
should cease. All those disobeying were 
threatened with death. New promises 
followed. Not desiring to wait further, 
Sapitza and I left the camp forever 








ny the Soviet Government in Moscow for anti- 


Soviet utterances in his French z0per, the Journal de Russie, and transferred to 
three separate prisons, each of which represented a descending scale in respect to 


food and treaiment. 


solitary cell at Butirky Prison, M. Naudeau almost gave way to despair. 


Thrust, at a moment when he expected liberation, into u 


The 


monotony of his melancholy thoughts was broken by an interview with Captain 
Sadoul of the French Military Mission, who was said to be a kind of intermediary 


between the French inhabitants of Moscow and the Soviet. authorities. 


Sadoul, at 


the instance of the Bolshevist Commissary Peters, sought vainly to persuade M. 
Naudeau to declare his acceptance of the Soviet principles, and to renounce his 


former advocacy of allied intervention. 
of captivity proceeds: 


The narrative of the author’s fourth month 











NE November morning we _ sud- 
denly heard a great hubbub in 
all the corridors and on all 
floors; many doors were opened, 

and immediately closed again and bolted; 
everything indicated that a considerable 
number of prisoners had been brought at 
the same time and shut up in cells near 
mine. These new-comers were Russians, 
and Russians who seemed to intimidate 
our jailers, for unceasingly they shouted 
and cried to each other from one cell to 
another, and no jailer dared to bid them 
be silent, or to close the wicket window 
in their door. 

I soon learned that these howlers be- 





longed to a band of about fifteen sailors 
who up to this time had keen members 
of the special guard of the Extraordinary 
Commission. . The reader may easily 
divine what ruffians they were. The 
men who become the Mamelukes of 
Djerjinsky and Peters are by tempera- 
ment gunmen, killers, torturers; they 
belong to the most barbarous elements of 
the army and navy. We never knew 
exactly what kind of insubordination 
these men had committed. Some of the 
jailers assured us that their exactions 
and ferocity hed finally filled even the 
commission with alarm. We were told 
also that they had refused to go to 










re 








Petrograd to embark on Bolshevist ships 
and fight against the British cruisers 
which made frequent raids into the Gulf 
of Finland. 


CAPTURED BY DECEPTION 


At all events, Djerjinsky, Peters, and 
their henchmen judged it necessary to 
get rid of these radicals. But it was not 
easy to take them openly; they were al- 
ways armed to tke teeth, and it. was 
known that they would resist to the last. 
So a trap was laid for them with all that 
cunning which is characteristic of the 
Bolshevist leaders, and which permits 
them, a mere handful of men, to tyran- 
nice over all Russia. The sailors were 
notified one morning that they should go 
to Butirky, where they were to put to 
death a certain number of counter-revo- 
lutionaries who had been so kold as to 
revolt. So the whcle pack started off 
joycusly after their quarry. They were 
received cordially at the prison, ushered 
into one courtyard, then into another, 
and finally into a third, where they were 
told that the execution would soon take 
place. 

The ofticials withdrew ostensibly to 
bring the men condemned to death, and 
the sailors did not notice that as they 
departed they padlocked the gates rap- 
idly behind them. But what was going 
on at several windows looking down upon 
the ccurtyard? The bewildered sailors 
saw the muzzles of machine guns gleam- 
ing there. Groups of soldiers crowded 
into other windows: “ Down with your 
arms or you are all dead men!” they 
cried to the scoundrels. The former jan- 
issaries of the commission knew from 
experience that at the least sign of re- 
sistance the machine guns would mow 
them dcown. Cresifallen, they threw down 
rifles and revolvers. When these weap- 
cns hed keen taken possession of the 
scoundrels were seized, and permitted 
themselves to be placed in cells. 

But the jailers, despite all, feared to 
give offense to these individuals whom 
some sudden change might not only lib- 
erate but bring back again into power. 
The latter divined this feeling, and 
though they were reduced to a level with 
all the other prisoners they proved their 
‘independence by holding converse unin- 
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terruptedly. From one cell to another 
their unceasing cries resounded. Through 
my Wicket, slightly ajar, I saw them go 
walking on several occasions. Some of 
them were men of bestial physiognomy, 
low-browed, of fierce and yet vaguely 
uneasy g ance; nothing, in short, distin- 
guished them from the majority of the 
madmen whom social disorders inevita- 
b'y bring forthh * * * Among these 
uncouth individuals, for whom an excuse 
could have been found in the wretched- 
ness of their birth, the jailers, with 
evidences of consideratle suprise, point- 
ed out a young man dressed as a sailor, 
but whom they knew to be a naval offi- 
cer. He had, of course, received some 
education, and even spoke several lan- 
guages, and yet he seemed to be quite at 
ease among these malefactors, and re- 
sponded to their jesting heartily. * * * 


OTHER FELLOW-PRISONERS 


Thus the human beings who surrovnd- 
ed me in this prison were so varied that. 
they foimed in somewise a symbolic rep- 
resentation of the Russian wor'd swept 
by the gigantic tidal wave of revotution. 
I was living rear a band of murderers 
who only the day before were executing 
the orders of the commission. But also 
quite near me there lived a former rain- 
ister, an ex-orderly of General Kornilov, 
a university professor, numerous Church 
dignitaries, and Mr. Lvov, Marshal of 
Moscow nobility and cwn brother of that 
Prince Lvov who was Pyesident of the 
council from the middle of March to the 
middie cf May, 1917. Mr. Lvov sore- 
times came and rapped at my wicket, ac- 
cording to the signal known to the ini- 
tiate, and then he would narrate to me 
the story of his misfortunes. “ They have 
taken everything from me,” he said to 
me once in cautious tones; “they have 
taken my factories, my ships, my ma- 
chines, my horses. And today those who 
were my workmen te!]l me that until I 
pay them an indemnity of 2,000,000 ru- 
y!es I shall not be releascd frcm prisen. 
Where do they think I can get 2,000,000 
rubles?” * * ® 

While we were suffering, however, 
things were happening The prisoners 
began to perceive that the amnesty de- 
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cree was not a scrap of paper, for hun- 
dreds of captives were being released 
each week. Every evening the jailers 
called out names, and the ery, “Na 
svobodeu!” (releaccd) resounded joy- 
ously, and we saw prisoners laden with 
big packs hastening down the corridors. 
{A member of the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion, one Skripniak, *“‘ who looked like an 
undertaker in some sub-prefecture,’’ came 
personally to exxmine the prisoners; he al:+o 
entered the cell of M. Naudeau, followed by 
several Soviet crricers, but, on learning that 
he was a journalist, immediately withdrew 
with menifestations of -disgust and hostility. 
At about this time M. Naudeau was sum- 
moned to the pri:on office, where a young 
Police Judge told him he was imprisoned, not 
because of his Moscow publication, but be- 
cause he was a correspondent of a large 
newspaper published in Paris. He refused to 
take testimony thereupon and withdrew. On 
Nov. 28 M. Naudeau received a second visit 
from Captain Sadoul, who again urged him 
to revoke his former proncuncements in 
favor of allied intervention, which was the 
ground on which he had been arrested. This 
he again obstinately refused io do, alleging 
that he had taken a vow to write nothing 
until he was placed in liberty. Soon after 
this he was relieved of his state of “ strict 
solitude ’’ and given the company of « Brit- 
ish officer captured at Archangel. With 
thi: officer he was talking one day when he 
wns sunmimoned quite suddenly to pack all his 
things quickly: His jailers brought him by 
automobile to th of the Ex- 
traordinary Commission, which had been his 
first place of captivity after his errest. The 
cf M. Naudenu continue > foi- 


headquarters 


narrative as 


lows:] 


TERMS OF LIBERATION 


A soldier bearing a gun led me down 
corridors, up stairways, through a kitch- 
en, * * * IT entered a room incumbered 
with an indescribable macs cf papers 
heaped up on tables and chairs. Two or 
three individua!s were taiking there tc- 
eether, and there was another seated in 
a corner who seemed to be waiting, for 
as soon as I anpeared he called me. He 
was a blonde young man, with long, curly 
hair, and elearly shaven face; he spoke 
French very fluently, but with the spe- 
cial accent chavacteristic of those where 


mother tongre is Russ‘an. I had no cf- 


fiewtty in veecevzing in him one cf ‘he 
stars of the commission. an adventurer 
of French or'gin, thovgh born in Russ’a 


was La Farre, Count 
once did this represen- 


rd whose name 


Not 


a 
a 


>'a Farre. 
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tative of the high spheres cf Bolshevism 
raise his eyeson me. * * * 

“Listen,” he said to me in French, 
“let us not investigate this case; this 
isn’t necessary now. You had lately an 
interview with Sadoul, did you not? 
Well, I am charged to tel! you this: you 
are to be placed provisionaily in liberty 
for three weeks as a miximum. If, at 
the expiration cf these three weeks, be- 
ginning from the present time, you have 
not yet given us the satisfaction we ce- 
mand, you wil! be again arrested. You 
will have three weeks, then, to come 
quietly to a decision. You wil sign a 
statement pledging your werd of honer 
that you will not attempt to take flight 
from Moscow during this period, that 
you will live in the French Refuge. and 
that you will conform to what Sadoul 
told you in the interview which you had 
with him. Do you accept?” 

I hesitated for a second. Should I re- 
fuse the respite offered me? Since | 
was to have twenty-one days in which to 
come to a decision, I should have keen 
extremely Quixotic to drape myself any 
longer in the mantle of my dignity. Four 
months and a half of imprisonment had 
given me the firm conviction that with 
such people as the Bolsheviki, aecus- 
tomed to employ blackmailing and mur- 
der in support of their propaganda, it 
wou!d have been childish of me to stand 
on scruple. Such was the point of view 
of many respectable Russiens with 
whom I had come in contact in my pris- 
on. To deceive pecple of this kind, cne 
signs, when one has to, any and all cocu- 
ments whatsoever, and without incurving 
the slightest responsibility. 

“But,” I objected nevertheless, “ how 
do I know that if I yield and hand you 
the statement which you demand, I shal! 
not ke again arrested on seme pretext?” 

“No,” replied de la Farre magnan'- 
mously, “the pelitical conditions which 
brought about your imprisonment have 
charged, and I can suarantce vou that if 


vou come to an agreement with me you 


wil not me troub'ed again.” 
What cou'd Ido? I signed, then, vith 
the most jesuitica! of mental rescrva- 


ticns, and «me instants later J was free 
and in the street. I wondered if I was 
not drcam “=e as I waked a'’one as retu- 
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rally as possible, astonished to perceive 
that I was able to readapt myself imme- 
diately to life. I arrived a half hour 
later at the French Refuge, where sev- 
eral of my compatriots who had seen me 
many times before did not recognize me. 
{Acting on the advice of his compatriots in 
Moscow, and his conscience somewhat re- 
lieved by the publication of an announcement 
by Stephen Pichon, Minister of Foreign <Af- 
fairs, before the French Chamber, that 
France did not intend to intervene, M. Nau- 
deau drew up his article disclaiming kis 
former views of the necessity of allied in- 
tervention in Russian, and presented it to 
Cuptain Sudoul, who assured him that his 
liberation was thereby made permnunent. On 
Keb. 4, the day before his departure from 
Moscow with the French group of which 
he was a part, the members of which were 
to. be exchanged at the Finnish frontier 
against a certain number of Russian prison- 
ers, the Soviet official journal, lzvestia, pub- 
garbled summary of the = article 
which M. Naudeau had given to Sadoul. This 
deliberately distorted version was signed bys 
Nieurine, M. Naudeau'’s first public accuser. 
The narrative of the released 
concludes as follows:] 


lished a 


correspondent 


7 @ 


ern. 


As for me, it will, perhaps, be consid- 
ered singular, and it surprises even me, 
that I find myself able to say that I 
issue from this sombre adventure with- 
out hatred or desire for vengeance. It 
has made me suffer, but it also com- 
pelled me to explore abysses which can 
be explored only by those who are swal- 


lowed up by them. After all, the Bolshe- 


viki might have killed me, without dan- 
ger to themselves, and yet 1 am ative; 
they might have kept me permanently in 
prison, and yet I am in France. It is 
true that they blackmailed me, but I 
laugh at this and at them, for the only 
thing which is important for me is to be 
abie to speak freely to the public of my 
own country. So everything is for the 
best in the best of worlds. * * * When 
I see with what a harvest of sensations 
and sentiments they have made me rich, 
I wonder, after the casting up of all ac- 
counts, if it is not I who am the debtor 
of the sombre monomaniacs of Moscow.? 


How King Constantine Was Deposed 


Parts Played by France and Britain 


N interesting chapter of secret his- 
tory 


regarding the diplomatic 

forces that compelled King Con- 
stantine to abdicate the throne of Greece 
was made publie in the Sepiember issue 
of the Grarde Revue by M. Marcel Lau- 
rent, director of a Faris news agency. 
When M. Ribot came into power in 1917, 
M. Laurent states, he began to take the 
situation in Greece into serious consid- 
eration. The Ministers of the Entente, 
who had been obliged to leave Athens in 
consequence of the events of the previous 
December, had returned to that capital, 
but cther diplomatisis, duly accredited by 
the Entente, were living at Saloniki, 
where M. Venizelos had established his 
Provisional Government. In view of the 
undisguised hostility of the King, M. 
- Ribot decided that definite steps ought 
to be taken to relieve both the Entente 
and Greece herself of an implacable 
enemy. He first hroveht up the subject 
at his interview with Mr. Lloyd Gearge 


and Baron Sonnino at St. Jean de 
Maurienne, on April 19, 1917. 

In principle, says M. Laurent, Mr. 
Lloyd George was not opposed to this 
“ purification,’ but he at the same time 
recognized that it would involve serious 
difficulties. Sonnino, on the other hand, 
feare:| the repercussion which might re- 
sult from the overturning cf a neighbor- 
ing throne. The Consulta agreed that 
Constantine should be put aside, if it 
were absolutely recessary, but only on 
condition that the Greek Cynasty was 
respected. 

The settlement of the Greek difficulty, 
the writer peoiits out, had become a!l the 
more urgent frem the fact that “ the 
British Government had ottlined an 
Eastern program which in no way 
agreed with ours.” Far from increasing 
their forces in the Balkan Penirswla, the 
British were anxious to reduce them, and 
in May, 1917, they announced their in- 
tention to ‘reduce their effectives pro- 
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gressively to.a number that was strictly 
indispensable for the security of Sa- 
loniki. The French Ministry, 
other hand, vigorously resisted this view, 
and urged that merely to occupy Saloniki 
as an intrenched camp had no value as a 
strategic .factor. When Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Robert Cecil arrived in 
Paris at the beginning of May, their ob- 
ject was to arrange with the Frezch 
Government for the partial retreat of 
the Saloniki troops. M. Ribot, however, 
brought up.the whole Balkan problem, 
and had little difficulty in convincing 
the British statesmen that the situation 
was not very flattering for the Allies. 
Lord Robert Cecil eventually suggested 
that a High Commissioner should be sent 
to Athens as the representative of the 
Allies as a body, and, as the allied Com- 
mander in Chief at Saloniki was French, 
he proposed that the suggested emissary 
of the Entente should be British. M. 
_ Ribot pointed out the awkwardness of 
having a High Commissioner of a differ- 
ent nationality from the Commander in 
Chief, owing to the impossibility of sep- 


arating diplomacy from the conduct cf 
the war, and Lord Robert gave way, 
with the result that M. Jonnart was ap- 
pointed as High Ccmmissioner. 

The question of the abdication of Ccon- 
stantine was reserved for settlement in 


London later ih the month, “together 
with other subjects then in suspense. Cn 
May 25 M. Ribot, accompanied by the 
Ministers of War and the Navy, and by 
General Foch and M. Jonnart, crossed to 
London for a conference with the British 
Ministers. General Foch expressed his 
views cn Saloniki, and stated plainly that 
the kest means to satisfy the British Ad- 
miraity (who were anxious as to the ef- 
feet submarine warfare would have on 
communications with Saloniki) would be 
not to reduce’*the army of occupation 
there and expose it to the danger cf 
capitulation, but to secure. the railway 
from Athens to Saloniki and establish at 
Athers a Government on which the Alties 
could depend. This again brought up the 
question ofthe abdication of the King. 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colieagyes ral- 
lied to the views of the. French Cabinet, 


and Lord Robert Cecil handed M. Ribot. 


on the . 


a note which left no doubt as to the com- 
munity of views between the two Cabi- 
nets. 


Then came the question as to how the 
abdication should he brought about. The 
British Ministers favored the The:saly 
operation, to be followed by a demand 
for the King’s abdication, and by a ::aval 
demonstration if he refused. The 
French, basing themselves on General 
Foch’s advice, uiged.a landing «i the 
Piraeus, which would insure the King’s 
abdication without necessitating force. 
Finally a compromise wes agreed on. 
General Sarrail was to hold his troops 
ready to lard on the Isthmus of Coriath 
at a moment’s notice, but was to dehark 
them only if the King resisted. 

On his return to Athens an unexpected 
incident occurred in connection with the 
personality of General Sarrail. In of- 
ficial circles in the allied capitals his de- 
tractors predominated. Mr. Lloyd George 
often confessed himself uneasy; Sornino 
declared himse!f hostile to the tactics of 
a commander whom the French Govern- 
ment defended to their utmost.. An ecx- 
press messenger was sent to M. Ribot 
from an allied country asking for the 
immediate recall of General Sarvrail, 
adding that his maintenance in command 
was regarded everywhere as impossihtle. 
M. Ribot replied that his Government 
had given the opinion of their allies very 
serious consideration, but found it im- 
possible to relieve General Sarrail of his 
command, as such a measure, coming on 


‘the eve of important. events in Greece, 


could only provoke difficulties.. M. Ribot 
undertook that when the matter in hand 
was settled he would not fail to consider 
the request that was made. The sender 
of this message from “an allied ccun- 
try,” M. Laurent subsequently states, 
was Mr. Lloyd George.. 

The French Government had received 
no direct, news from M. Jonnart in re- 
gard to the accomplishment of his. mis- 
sion, when, on June 9, the British Cabi- 
net forwarded a note of protest. It had 
become known at the Foreign Office that 
the High Commissioner in Greece had 
brought. troops from Saloniki and had 
announced: his imtention of debarking 
them at the Piraeus and of giving Con- 
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stantine twenty-four hours in which to 
abdicate. The British Cabinet saw in 
this operation an infraction of the stipu- 
lations of the Convention cf London, and 
it asked for explanations. Cn the fol- 
lowing day the Quai d’Orsay received a 
-econd protest, ecuched in terms net less 
categorie than the preceding one. It de- 
¢clared that the British Foreign Office 
did not share the optimism of the French 
War Minister, who had stated that the 
Royalist faction at Athens would vanish 
at the mere sight of our troops. The 
French Cabinet lost none of its sang- 
froid. It carefully avoided disavowing 
M. Jonnart. 

The article goes on to relate how M. 
Jonnart, after delaying for forty-eight 
hours the landing of the troops, decided, 
without waiting for the fresh instruc- 
tions asked for, to bring the issue to an 
abrupt decision. He appealed to the 
patiiotism of the Greek Premier, M. 
Zaimis, pointing out that if matters 
were allowed to proceed peacefully the 
protecting powers would raise the block- 


$23 

ade, safeguard the lives and property of 
all Greeks, without distinction, and pre- 
vent reprisals of any kind. On the 
other hand, if difficulties were raised, 
force would be used. At the same time, 
the High Commissioner handed the Pre- 
mier a note relative to the akdicaticn cf 
the King. 

M. Zaimis was familiar with steps of 
the kind contemplated, as his father had 
assisted, as Prime Minister, at the abdi- 
cation of King Otho. He loyally fol- 
lowed his family traditions. The next 
day, before the period laid down had ex- 
pired, he sent to M. Jonnart a letter an- 
rouncing that the King was prepared to 
leave the country, together with the 
Crown Prince. 

The sequal followed promptly. King 
Constantine abdicated on June 12, 1917, 
and was at once succeeded by his second 
son, Prince Alexander, as King of the 
Hellenes. The Allies did not think it 
worth while to intern the fallen King, 
and allowed him to take refuge in 
Switzerland, where he still remains. 


International Rule Not a Success in Tangier 


TINHE state of war existing between the 

Spanish Government and the tribes- 
men of the Wad Ras district, near the 
international zone around Tangier, has 
been emphasized frequently by heavy 
Spanish casualties. A gloomy picture of 
the condition of the international zone 
itself was drawn by the Morocco corre- 
spondent of The London Times on Sept. 
1. According to this account all bene/y- 
icent or charitable work’ had been pre- 
vented by the many international jeal- 
ousies prevailing at Tangier. Justice for 
the natives was a farce. There were no 
hospitals or medical staff. A serious 
shortage of water existed. Work was 
searce, prices high; the existence of the 
poor Moslems amid surroundings of dirt 
and squalor was pitiable. This article 
concluded as follows: 


If there still lingers among those who 
are charged with the negotiations for the 
future of Tangier any intention or any 
desire to endow this place with a per- 
manent status of internationalization, let 
them be warned in time. Let them come 
for themselves and see what international 
administration has accomplished. It has 
taught the people to poison themselves 
with foul drinks; it invites them to lose 
their scanty earnings in low gambling 
hells; it tempts them—to our shame be 
it said—with the dregs of European prosti- 
tution, and eventually it leaves them to 
die untended and uncared for. It has 
allowed them to have all that is bad— 
for no social legislation is possible where 
the jealousies of a dozen European Gov- 

* ernments have to be contended with—and 
it has deprived them of all they have a 
right to have—a semblance of justice, 
cleanliness, water, a little aid in their 
sickness, and some sympathy in their 
sufferings. They ask so little. They get 
nothing. 





Zionist Difficulties in Palestine 


[By A LONDON TIMES CORRESPONDENT] 


ee en 


Writing from Jerusalem at the beginning of September, 1919, the author of 
this article—a trained British observer of develupments in the Middle Eust—sum- 
marized the status cf the Zionist project as fellows: 


IONISM is the burning issue here. 
f4 On all sides it is laden with such 
deep passions that one is conscious 
of respcnsibility in touching it. Mr. 
Balfour has pledged us to provide in 
Palestine a nation:’ home for the Jews, 
a pledge which we intend to keep. But 
Palestine, as at present administered by 
us, contains approximately 500,000 Mus- 
sulmans, 60,000 Christians, and 60,000 
Jews. Although a great deal of it is as 
barren as the Wilderness of the Tempta- 
tion, it is all owned by somebody. The 
old formula of “ the land without a peo- 
ple for the people without a land” pre- 
sents difficulties at once. But these 
difficulties, which I hope to show are not 
insoluble, are as nothing compared to 
the trouble that has arisen from the be- 
lief that we are pledged also to secure 
for the Jews a privileged poiitical posi- 
tion in Palestine. Language of this kind 
was undoubtedly used, and as in the 
crisis of the war no one had time for re- 
flection on the sober realities of the sit- 
uation, Jews all over the world naturally 
gave vent to outbursts of joy, and of 
gratitude to Great Britain for some- 
thing which, without being in any way 
precisely defined, ‘was understocd to 
mean that the Jews were to be masters 
in their new home. : 

Now all this was at the time entirely 
pardonable ignorance, but ignorance it 
was. The results have been simply de- 
plorable, and it is essential that we 
should all of us, Jews and Gentiles, get 
to grips with the situation, and use no 
more vague language or harbor vague 
ideas. Otherwise there will be blocdshed 
- in Palestine, and the position of the 
small Jewish minority, which is already 
morally distressing, will become intoler- 
able. The 500,000 Mussulmans and _the 
60,000 Christians have all been excited to 
a high pitch by this political talk. They 
have made common cause, and in some 


‘co-religionists. 


cases they have entered into covenants 
to sell no land to Jews. The Christians 
say they would prefer to go back under 
a Mussulman majority rather than be 


ruled by a Jewish minority, ard Mussul- 
‘mans and Christians alike insist on the 


fact that if there were to ke government 
by a small majority, it could only rest on 
British bayonets. ; 
All this passion and heat is engendered 
about a sheer illusion. For naturally 
there could never now be any: question 
of the British arms keing used to impose 
upon the vast majority of the inhabitants 
the temporal power of a local minority, 


_ reinforced, perhaps, by immigrants from 


all over Europe and America, but chiefly 
from the distressed Jewries of Poland 
and Rumania. 

The majority is, it should be said, 
largely autochthonous. For the Palestine 
Mussulmans, though commonly called 
Arabs, and the Palestine Christians, 
though commonly called Syrians, are 
probably largely the same stock, ethnically 
akin to those. Phoenician and other “ lcne 
Tyrian traders ” who founded Marseilles, 
and were the first to set their sails into 
the golden west of the vast Atlantic 
through the Gibraltar gate, and exploit 
the tin mines of Cornwall. Certain it is 
that the descendants of these merchant 
adventurers, who 

Qn the beach undid their corded bales, 
are far more intelligent and vivacious 
than either Turks or Arabs elsewhere in 
the Ottoman Empire. 

The vital fact which should be known 
is that not only is the establishment of 
such a forcible ascendency unthinkable 
on our part, but it is not even sug- 
gested ‘by any responsible Zionist, ‘in 
Jerusalem, at any rate. These are fully 
alive both to the inherent injustice of 
such a course and to its danger to their 
Possibly there are some 
hotheads living abroad who, since their 





own interests are not involved, will 
clamor for large political privileges; 
but I have been impressed by the modera- 
tion of the Zionist program as put for- 
ward here. It cannot be too widely 
known, for if it be understood, the basis 
of the present unrest, a basis largely of 
misunderstanding, should disappear. 
How, then, do the soker Zionists conceive 
the future? 

They assume that the British will be 
offered and will accept from the Peace 
Conievence a mandate for the direction 
of afiairs in Palestine. . What the ter- 
ritorial limits of Palestine will be is yet 
unknown. * * * 

Although Jews of high principle and 
ability, who have already attained dis- 
tincticn in the West, could be found for 
the heads of all administrative depart- 
ments, they could not make themselves 
acceptable to the majority of the in- 
habitants or carry the necessary au- 
thority. But the Zionists do expect that 
an opportunity will be given to such 
men, more especially in the less acrimo- 
niously political and more technical posts, 
such, for instance, as public works or 
Clearly, also, a 


postal administration. 
Jewish official on the High Ccmmis- 
sioner’s Council will be required to lock 
afier the interests of Jewish education. 
It is in this matter of educaticn that 
we touch one of the questions considered 
vital by the most responsible Zicnists, 


whose present aims are cultural and 
economic rather than political. 

Orthodox Jews all over the world have 
maintained schools wherein the children 
of the Ghetto have learned Hebrew. It 
was not a spoken language. The lan- 
guage of the home among the Sephar- 
dim, the long-robed stately Jews of the 
Levant, is the Spanish patois which 
descends from the Spanish which the 
Jews brought with them when expelled 
from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Tke humble Jews of the Ashkenazim, 
the mean-clad, uneasy men who swarm 
in Poland and the Ukraine and fill the 
Jewries of Western Europe and America, 
talk Yiddish—a salad of German, Slav, 
Hebrew, and any local: language—in 
their homes. Hebrew, then, though well 
known to orthodox Jews throughout the 
world, remained unspoken, and the mod- 
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ern movement for its revival has had but 
a small measure of success. But there is 
one great exception to this rule—namely, 
Jerusalem. Here Jews from all over the 
world, from Samarkand to Mogador, and 
from California to Petrograd, have 
found in Hebrew a common tongue, and 
here it is freely spoken as nowhere else. 
The movement is oppesed only by the 
Jewish schools maintained here and 
throughout the East by L’Alliance Uni- 
verselle, which stands firmly for French 
culture and the French language. The 
Zionists ask for official recognition of 
Hebrew in equality with Arabic in Gov- 
ernment use. At present this is ac- 
corded, but it is expensive and involves 
ithe maintenance of a large establish- 
ment of Jewish clerks and translators in 
Government offices. There is no other 
objection to it, and probably the Zionist 
Council will agree that the financial bur- 
den of a sentimental privilege for a very 
small minority should not be entirely 
corne out of taxation. , 

In Jerusalem the Jews are in a ma- 
jority. Elsewhere they are greatly in the 
minority, but there are villages and 
small districts that are almost ptrely 
Jewish. The Zionists ask that these 
should be allowed local autonomy some- 
what equivalent to that of an English 
horough, with power of levying their 
own rates.. There should ke no in- 
superable difficulty in meeting such a 
demand. 

The outline that I have given contains 
all that the Zionists who wish to safe- 
guard the Jews now living in Palestine 
ask in their political program. They 
regard those who live abroad and ask for 
more as agents provocateurs, who will 
be the cause of their ruin. 

But there remains the problem of pro- 
viding a national home for the Jews. 
How is this to be done? The land is al- 
ready owned. As things are now, the 
country can support but few more peo- 
ple. There are hundreds of thousands 
of poor Jews in the ghettos of Poland, 
the Ukraine, and Rumania who would 
swarm into Palestine if the gates were 
open. Already there are more refugees 
nere than the Zionists can support, and 
the burden is falling to an increasing ex- 
tent on the British authorities. How. can 
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these poor city starvelings, children of 
persecution who have failed in life’s 
battle, nake desirable immigrants for a 
country with a future? If they are to 
be helped, will they not rely cn help, like 
those fearful products of philanthropic 
societies in other parts of the world? 
Wiil nct the children of Zion ke the “ re- 
mittance men” of the Zionist Council, 
‘and incapable of standing alene? Will 
they till the soil, or will they seek to get 
a mortgage on the land of the fellcheen 
and watch the Arabs work for them? 
And how, save ty the emnloyment cf a 
large force, are we to protect these im- 
migrants, when they arrive, from the 
Arab and Christian fury which is now 
raging against them in advance, owing 
to the way in which the questicn has 
keen represented, cr misrepresented? 
These questions I have put and i find 
the Zionists here awake to dangers 
which it is imperative should ke realized 
abroad. The Zionist reply in effect is 
this: 
most care- 
immigrants 
reauited 
becomes true that 
has not been known as an agri- 
But in European countries he 
modern times been jealously 
the land. In Amerieu, where 
eericukure has been a business 
like any other, the Jew in spite of this 
inherit: d disability has made good and 
there Go,a0a Jewish agricul- 
the earlier 


huve to be 
selected 
lnbor is 


will 
and 


Immigration 
fully controlled, 
wowed in only 
lund available. It is 
the 
eulturist. 
has until 


kept off 


or 


Jew 


always 


are some 
Palestine in 
of the modern Jewish colonies it) must 
be admitted that the Jews huve not 
shown a dispusition to work themsclves: 
they employ Arabs. But the sons and 
grandsons of the colonists of the ‘70s 
and much greater interest in 


tuvists. Here in 


’SO’s take a 


With Allenby 


3y LOWELI 


American Ware Cavrespordent and Lecturer 


[Ivy ARRANGEMENT WH7?tt 


LTHOUGH it took Field Marshal 
Lod Allenby just one year to do 
what the Crusaders were unable to 

accomplish in 100 years, nevertheless, 
while carrying out the most brilliantly 
executed campaign in the annals of mili- 
tary history, he by no means spent all 
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the soil, and themselves work the land 
more and more. Moreover, the later 
colonies have been very much better in 
this respect from their fuundation. But 
we consider it vital that’ Jews should 
not shipwreck Zionism by acquiring land 
privately, or by incurming odium as small 
moneylenders. 

Our desire is that a Jewish National 
Council should acquire land that is for 
sale, more especially uncultivated lands 
and the properties of the former Turkish 
Government. We believe that by scien- 
tific irriation, the use of water power, 
and the development of trunsport Pales- 
tine could maintain four times its pres- 
ent population on a higher standard of 
living. We propose that a Jewish Na- 
tional Council sheuld tb these great 
pub ic works. They will require immigra- 
tion of labor, that labor we can 
supply. In this with the develop- 
mont of land and enrichment of the 
country by public we propose that 
Tralestine shall in a natural economic 
manner gradually provide a national 
home for the Jews. We must resist all 
pressure to go in for large schemes of 
immediate immigration, and we must 
make sure of a sound economic basis. 


ie@hce 


anid 
way, 
the 


works, 


Herein, it seems to me, lies wisdom. 
Let the Zionists make known the modera- 
tion of their demands from the house- 
tops. And let the Christian and Mus:ul- 
man fanatics, who are at present openly 
vowing to cut the throats of the Jews, 
listen and understand. This is the only 
way of safety. For the Pa’estine situa- 
tion is bad. The Moslems, who have it 
to their eternal credit that. while 
Christendom acted very differently, they 
have always shown toleration to the 
Jews, are in danger of spoiling their 
record, because now for the first time 
they kelieve they are threatened with a 
Jewish domination. 


in Palestine 


. THOMAS 


LONDON. CERONICLE | 


of his time fighting Turks. One expects 
a great military leader to be conversant 
with military taetics and the history of 
war, but it is a bit extraordinary to 
find the leader:of a great army a book- 
man and naturalist. But Lord Allenby, 
probably knows as much as any man liv- 
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ing about the flowers and wild animals 
and birds of the Holy Land. He sta- 
tioned a Yorkshire Sergeant at a water- 
ing place which migratory birds fre- 
quented, and whenever a new species ar- 
rived the Commander in Chief -would 
forget the cares of his campaign and 
slip off to the pond to see the kLird for 
himself. He is the type of man whom 
John Burroughs would make a boon com- 
panion. 

While with his forces in Palestine I 
discovered that Allenby was exception- 
aliy popular with the men in the ranks. 
But I was told everywhere that his Gen- 
erals got shaky in the knees when in his 
presence, because if anything went 
wrong you could hear the deliverer of 
Jerusalem all the way from Dan to 
Beersheba. 

Since the Boer war, when he first 
made his reputation as a great cavalry 
leader, he has been known to his men as 
“ Bull” Allenby, and the rank and file 
of the Tommies and Anzacs seldom go 
far wrcng in their measure cf a man. 
A thousand years from now historians, I 
believe, will rank Allenby with Thothmes 
III., Rameses I., Joshua, Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander the Great, 
Tizus, Richard Coevr de Lion, Saladin, 
and the other mighty conquerors .who 
have led their hcsts across the Plains of 

haron and Armageddon. And I believe 
they will Write his name at the head of 
the list. 

Allenby suceeeded where even Na- 
poleon failed. His was a campaign stch 
as all military men have dreamed of, 
but few have realized. But though es- 
sentially a man of war who prefers to 
wear a uniform mede of the same cloth 
as that worn by his privates, to eat the 
same food, and to roar like a_ lion, 
Allenby has another side to his nature. 
He reads both Greek and Latin fluently, 
and he carried with him on his campaign 
such books as George Adam Smith’s Geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land, a Bible diction- 
ary, and, of course, a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Just after 


the capture of Jericho, 
Allenby and the Duke of Connaught took 
a run down to the edge of the Dead 


Sea. When they arrived the soldiers 
were enioving their noonday siesta, and 
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there were some motor boats lying out a 
bit too far, being knocked about .by the 
waves. The Commander in Chief angrily 
ordered them to be pulled in. Both he 
and the Duke lent a hand. The tem-' 
perature was about 110 degrees. Both 
were wringing wet with perspiration, 
and hardly as comfortable as the soldiers 
helping them, who were wearing abso- 
lutely no clothing. When the job was 


done Allenby remarked quietly to one 


of the boys that it was a pity they 
couldn’t have taken a cinema of his 
Royal Highness pulling on the rcpe te- 
tween two naked Australians. 

An hour later, on their way back to 
Jericho, their car rounded a ber.d within 
gunshot of the Turks. Somewhere near 
the place that Joshua and the Israclites 
are suppoced to have.crossed the Jordan 
on dry land the Rolls-Royce sark up to 
its hubs in quicksand and salt. 


Instead of allowing his men to do it, 
Allenby insisted on crawling through 
that slime, scooping out room to lic down 
under the car, and then, using his enor- 
mous hands as shovels, he scooped: out 
the white mud around all fou wheels: 
so the machine could be pulled out by 
his staff Captain’s car.’ When he crawled 
out the conqueror of the Holy Land was 
absolutely unrecognizable and covered 
with a mass of oozy slime. 

If the occasional ripples which go 
through niy audiences at the Covent 
Garden Rseyal Opera House are any ba- 
rometer of what interests thcm, most 
pecple are far more interested in little 
stories about the human side of General 
Allenby than they are in how he turred 
the Turkish flank at Beersheba or row 
he captured Aleppo and cut the Bagdad 
railway. 

Allenty. in addressing his troops on 
Aug. 4, 1918, said his confidence was 
“based on the justice of our cause and 
faith in the sustaining help of the 
Almighty.” He had worked out the plans 
of attack down to the smallest detail, 
and when his cavalry were at Armaged- 
don he was both confident and playful. 
There was an American child at head- 
quarters that morning, and the great 
General took infinite delight in enter- 
taining her. 
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When Allenky captured Jerusalem he 
had accomplished one of the most cyva- 
matic feats cf all human history. The 
best that Richard Coeur de Lion could 
do was to reach the top of Nebi Samwil 
and get a view of the Holy City. Herr 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern, before his bubble 
burst, showed the world what a buffcon 
he was by entering Jerusalem on a white 
charger, dressed in white robes, and fol- 
lowed by his resplendent comic opera 
cavalry. 

As every one knows, when Allenby the 
great deliverer entered the Holy City he 
merely walked in with three officers in 


tront of him who occupy a far more 


prominent position in the official phote- 
graphs than Allenby himself, whose face 
is almost hidden. When the Kaiser rode 
into Jerusalem he went to the German 
Cathedral and delivered an: oration, as if 
he were the reincarnation of the Apostle 
Paul. When Allenby ente:ed he stoul 
modestly while another man read his 
very brief proclamation for him. 

One day, while having lunch with the 
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Duke of Connaught and Lord Allenby, | 
asked the Commander in Chief what his 
feelings were when he received the news 
that his men had taken Jerusalem, the 
City of David, “the city which, more 
than Athens, more than Rome, taught 
the nations civic justice, the city which 
gave her name to the ideal city which 


‘men are ever striving to build on earth, 


the city which gave her name to the City 
of God which shall one day descend from 
heaven—the New Jerusalem,” 

Allenby replied: “Oh, I guess | felt 
pretty much the same as you feel when 
you capture any town.” 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Philip Chetwode, who 
commanded the army corps which cap- 
tured Jerusalem, one of Allenby’s closest 
friends, his companion through the Boer 
war, and his second in command during 
the campaign in the Holy Land, described 
the delivever of Palestine to me one ‘lay 
while we were seated in the Kaiser’s 
palace on the Mount of Olives as ‘ 
straightest man who ever drew on 
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hoot. 
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Colonel Lawrence and the Hed jaz 


Romantic Career of the Young English Archaeologist Who Led 


200.000 Arab Horsemen Against the Turks 


the entire war was Thomas Law- 
rence, a young Oxford graduate 


Or: cf the most romantic figures of 


who had specialized in archaeology. For 
seven years he had wandered about Syria 
and other Eastein countries, dressed in 
native costume and living with the 
various Bedouin tribes whom he encoun- 
tered cn his way. At the outbreak of 
the war with Germany he was engaged 
in excavation work among the ruined 
cities of Mesopotamia. He had lived in 
Arabia so long and had gained such a 
remarkable knowledge of the various 
tribes, their language, customs, and pe- 
culiarities, that when war was declared 
the British authorities called him to 
Cairo and appointed him to the map de- 
partment of the British Office there, with 
the title of Lieutenant. 


He was still employed in this capacity 


in 1916, dcing the most valuable kind of 
work in connection with the laying out 
of maps of Iccalities which he knew far 
more intimately than the official topog- 
raphers, when the Shereef of Mecca, 
King Hussein of Arabia, who had keen 
for years a virtual prisoner of the Turks 
at Constantinople, gave the word for his 
long-prepared revolt against the Turks, 
oppressors of Arabia for fully 500 years. 
This revolt proved formidable. When it 
began, the British authorities at Cairo 
decided that Thomas Lawrence was pre- 
eminently fitted to be sent to Arabia as 
British military representative. 

His achievements from that time on 
placed him in the list of that small band 
of EngliShmen whose romantic exploits 
in exotic .countries have been written 
permanently into the pages of world 
history—the Raleighs, the Drakes, the 
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Kitcheners, the Gordons, and such men 
as Sir Richard Burton, the first for- 
eigner who ever penetrated within the 
forbidden walls of the holy city of 
Mecca. 

The revoluticn that has resulted in the 
new Kingdom of the Hedjaz was chiefly 
due to the Arabo-Turkish Army. The 
Turkish principle of government had 
been to fill all the responsikle official 
posts with Turks. Especially was this 
the case with the Young Turks. But 
they enforced military conscription 
among the Arab population to the best 
of their ability, for the Balkan war had 
made a wide chasm in the Turkish popu- 
lation of military age. The result was 
that the so-called Turkish Army in 
Arakia consisted very largely of Araks, 
whose sympathies were wholly with their 
fatherland and against their oppressors. 
When the general rising occurred the 
Arab portion of the army deserted almost 
en masse. The Turkish Army, thus de- 
pleted, was forced to take refuge in 
various forts, and was gradually driven 
to surrender, except at Medina, where a 
considerable numker of Turks ccllected 
and succeeded in helding cut until the 
end of the war. 

The Arab deserters, with their West- 
ern drill and modern weapons, formed 
the nucleus of the new darmy of the 
Hedjaz. With the addition of new xre- 
eruits and supplies from the Allies an 
excellent force of regulars was formed. 
These were supplemented by swarms of 
irregulars — Bedouin horsemen and 
camelmen from the deserts. This was 
the army which was to co-operate with 
the British in the con juest of Syria. Its 
guiding spirits were Emir Faisal, third 
son of King Hussein—a man of strong 
patriotism, energy, tact, and ability to 


command—and Colonel Thomas Law- 
rence. 
To Colonel Lawrence more than to 


any other man was due the efficient or- 
ganization of the Hedjaz Army. He 
worked in perfect harmony with King 
Hussein and Prince Faisal, to whom he 
was second in command. For months his 
wild and reckless yet continually suc- 
cessful exploits at the head of his Bedouin 
force of 200,000 horsemen were spoken 
of in this and other countries of the East. 


A small blonde young Englishman, with 
intensely blue eyes and a strong chin, 
he was adored by the fierce tribesmen 
whose every exploit with horse or camel 
he could equal, if not surpass. Fearless 
meant 


and resourceful, defeat to him 





COLONEL LAWRENCE IN HIS COSTUME 
AS AN ARAB COMMANDER 


simply accomplishing a given task in a 
different way. He wore on all occasions 
full Bedouin costume, and his achieve- 
ments as military commander in the 
impetuous raids which he led against the 
Turks, and which drove them out of 
Arabia, were such that King Hussein 
conferred on him the title of Shereef, 
the first instance in history of a 
Westerner holding that much-prized re- 
ligious rank, which entitled him to wear 
the agal, kuffia, and abba, distinctive of 
Arabic Princes of the blood. He also 
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A. DETACHMENT OF BEDOUIN VOLUNTEERS IN ARABIA MARCHING TO THE FRONT 


TO FIGHT UNDER 


wore a curved golden sword which Prince © 


Faisal himself presented to his English 
commander. 

Despite his fame and the brilliant 
record of his achievements, Colonel Law- 
rence was an extremely silent and almost 
abnormally modest man. -On more than 
one occasion he literally fled from the 
honors which the British Government 
wished to confer upon him. Blonde as a 
Viking, he walked about in the streets of 
Jerusalem or other cities, in full panoply 
of Arab royal costume, plunged in some 
inner dream. His leisure moments he 
spent in the study of archaeology. His in- 
fluence over his native followers was 
amazing; he accomplished what had 
never been accomplished before—the 
welding of many different and often hos- 
tile tribes into one single patriotic unit. 
In none of his wild raids was he ever 
wounded, though he exposed himself in 
the most reckless fashion, leading cavalry 
charges in the style of Cromwell or 
Seydlitz. 


PRINCE FAISAL 


It should not be forgotten, in this con- 
nection, that he had never had military 
training, and was noteworthy when wear- 
ing British uniform (after his capture 
of Akaba he had been made a Colonel) 
for his serene disregard of all matters of 
military etiquette. His power over his 
Arabic followers was due to his knowl- 
edge of their dialects, his understand- 
ing of their religion, his tact. in settling 
disputes, and his inborn military ability. 

The Germans and Turks alike soon 
discovered the presence of this young 
Englishman among their Arabic op- 
ponents in the desert, and, realizing the 
menace of his mysterious and amazing 
successes, put a price of $500,000 upon 
his head. Needless to say, this blood 
money was never paid; the Turks were 
driven. out of Holy Arabia forever, and 
Germany saw the miraged vision of the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad route vanish into the 
arid wastes across which the Bedouin 
forces of Colonel Lawrence drove the 
disillusioned Turks. 


The Young Turk Policy in Asia 


New Light on the Causes Which Led Enver Pasha and His 
Followers to Bring Turkey to Ruin 
By RENE PINON 


fie keNCH AUTHORITY ON THE NEAR EAST] 


At the very moment when the Turkish delegates at Paris were petitioning the 
Peace Conference fer the preservation of the Sultan’s empire, Turkish bands were 
aitempting to complete the extermination of the Christians in that empire. More 
recently the fall of Damad Ferid Pasha’s Cabinet and the rise of « new Ministry, 
with General Ali Riza Pasha as Grand Vizier and Djemel Pasha as Minister of 
War, have focused attention anew upon Turkish Governmental policy. The causes 
that produced the new ontbicak of barbarity against the Armenians ave illuminated 


im an article by M. Pinon in the Revue des Deux Mondes for September, the mest 
interesting porticus of ubhteh ure here translated for CURRENT HISTORY. 


r HE Sick Man of Europe did not Jie 
of his chronic malady; he com- 
mitted suicide by plunging into 
the great war. He was not at 

ell compelled to take part in it, and as 

the price of his neutrality he might 
long have consolidated his position in 

Europe and Avia, and have cbtained 

from the allied and asseciated powers a 

guarantee of his independence and ter- 

ritorial integrity. -As a matter of fact, 
these advantages were offered by the 

French and British Ambassadors to the 

Young Turk Government; but the ail- 

powerful triumvirate, Enver, Talaat, and 

Djemal, had fixed its determination long 

before, not only because it had allowed 

Germany to gain a dominating influ- 

ence, but also because the war waged 

by Germany satisfied its passions and 
favored its ambitions. 

To understand how the Young Turks 
could knowingly have committed this 
fatal mistake it is necessary to pene- 
trate the psychology of that small clan 
Which governed with absolute power the 
Ottoman Empire. Their psychology, 
however, did not differ from that of 
Abdul Hamid and the rest of his race, 
save in the hypocrisy of formulas and 
the more sustained and methodical bru- 
tality of execution. The “ Red Sultan” 
and the Young Turks practiced the 
same policy of narrow nationalism, of 
unification and of inner “ Turkification.” 
When the revolution of July, 1908, broke 


out in the cry of freedom and the singing 
of the “ Marseillaise” all Europe hoped 
that Turkey was about to reform of its 
own accord and become, with Europe’s 
aid, a modern State in which each in- 
dividual, without distinction of race or 
religion, would enjoy the same rights 
and be subject to the same duties as 
Turkish citizens. Before the revolution 
of 1908, as well as before the exnedition 
of 1909, which dethroned Abdul Hamid, 
a preliminary agreemert had been made 
between the Young Turks and the repre- 
sentatives of other rationalities, Arme- 
nians, Bulgarians of Macedonia, Syrians, 
&c. Turkey seemed to be evolving to- 
ward a federative form of government, 
which would have maintained the unity 
of the empire and allowed each nation- 
ality to develop according to its tradi- 
tions and aspirations. 

Vain hope! The massacres of Adana, 
in which more than 20,000 Armenians 
perished, were a first revelation of what 
was to be expected from the new Gov- 
ernment. Jangerous ideologists, such 
as Dr. Nazim, deelared that the State 
must be exclusively Turkish; the pres- 
ence of non-Turkish elements had been 
the pretext of all European interven- 
tions; it was necessary, therefore, to 
“Turkify,” if need be, by force, to im- 
plant Turkish colonists, to oblige all 
Ottoman subjects to become Turks. 
German agents, ambassadors, soldiers or 
merchants encouraged these tendencies, 
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which harmonized with their doctrines 
of the rights of the State and with 
their interests; were they not’ the 
guardians, and did they not perceive 
that more and more they were becoming 
the masters of the whole Ottoman Em- 


pire? 
ALIENATING THE ALBANIANS 


The result of such a rash and iniqui- 
tous policy soscn became apparent. In 
all Kurepe the Sultans had no more 
faithful subjects than the Albanians, 
but though they were mestly Mussulmans, 
they were attached to their local liber- 
ties and their special customs. They 
had contributed powerfully to the suc- 
cess of the revolution of July, 1908; in 
iecturn the Young Turks conceived the 
idea of molesting the:n and destroying 
their social organization, thus losing 
the sole support which they still pos- 
sessed in the western part of the Balkan 
Peninsula. At the same time they de- 
vised the scheme of implanting amid 
the Macedenian Slavs nchadjiis (Mus- 
sulman colcnists) emigrated from Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina. The result cf this-was 
to make possible the union of the Balkan 
States, which had pievious!y seemed im- 
possible, and to provoke the War of 
1912; Turkey lost thereby Macedonia, 
Crete, the Islands of the Archipelago, 
and would have lost Adrianopie, had it 
not been for the mad haste of the Bul- 
garians in declaring a second war. 

Such a catastrophe, far from serving 
as a lesson to the Young Turks, only 
exasperated them. They began to pre- 
are a war of revenge against the 
Greeks, and plunged into the creation of 
naval armaments. German policy, which 
had already been crystallized by the in- 
tention to provoke war, could not fail to 
make use of such tendencies for its own 
ends. Baren Marschall and, after his 
death, his successor, Wangenheim, and 
with them all the Germans of Turkey, 
strove to stir up the grudges of the 
Young Turks and to fan the flame of 
their mad desires. 

The Balkan union, ephemeral as_ it 
was, had.made Germany anxious for the 
security of her communications with. the 
Ottoman Empire and the Bagdad Rail- 
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way; she had resolved to eliminate Rus- 
sian influence completely from the Balk- 
ans and Armenia; that is to say, from 
the two points from which a Russian 
push could menace the Bagdad Railway, 
that backbone of Germanized Turkey. 
German publicists like Axel Schmidt, J. 
Hermann, and especially Paul Rohvbach, 
began a campaign of propaganda and 
depicted to the frightened Tyrks the 
descent of the Czar’s Cossacks toward 
the Pospcrus and the Gulf of Alex- 
andretta. There was no salvation for the 
Turks except in German protection. The 
coalition of Germanic ambitions and 
Turkish grievances was complete by the 


‘first months of 1914, and was expressed 


by the appointment of the German Gen- 
eral, Liman von Sanders, as Inspector 
General of the Ottoman Army, then as 
commander of the Ist Army Corps at 
Constantinople; he was also accredited 
to the Turkish Government as the per- 
sonal representative of the Kaiser. . 

It was difficult to coneeal the truth 
longer. The Young Turk triumvirate had 
been clever enough to name the Egyp- 
tian Prince, Said Halim, Grand Vizier, 
but he was a mere figurehead, whose 
ambition and vanity placed him in their 
hands completely. They promised him 
the post of Khedive of Egypt after the 
expulsion of the Engii:h, and teft to him 
the pompous appearence of power and 
the duty of entertaining foreign repre- 
sentatives, while they kept for them- 
selves the exercise of all real power and 
all immediate benefits. 

It was the same in the provinces, 
where no functionaries could use their 
authority except in so far as they were 
submissive to the instructions of the 
Young Turk committees which formed a 
network extending over all the empire. 
This secret organization constituted for 
the leaders of the Constantinople com- 
mittee an instrument of domination; it 
was through this channel that Ta‘aat, 
Enver, Djemal and their accoraplices 
carried out their will. 


CHARACTER OF LEADERS 


The Ambassador of the United States, 
Mr. Morgenthau, in the _ interesting 
Memoirs which he has published, draws 


a striking portrait of these three grave- 
diggers of the Ottoman Empire. He com- 
pares Talaat to an American “ boss,” a 
comparison which undoubtedly calumni- 
ates the “bosses,” who, however un- 
scrupulous they may be, do not have on 
their conscience hundreds of thousands 
of human lives. Talaat was a striking 
type of adventurer, an cxtraordinary 
combination of cunning and ferocity, 
subtlety and energy; a gambler’s tem- 
permanent, with impulzes of brutal jovi- 
ality and the simplicities of an ignorant 
child; perceptions of an intuitive inan 
of the peopte and the cruel and cunning 
instincts of a wild beast. Enver, younger, 
more distinguished in appearance, more 
refined, colder and more. calculating, 
more cayable of persistence and tenacity, 
bit at bottom without wide views, unless 
his own personal passions weie in ques- 
tion, and offering as a substitute for 
genius a limitiess ambition and vanity, 
yielded more entirely than Ta’‘aat to the 
directions of the Germans, whose me- 
thodiecal spirit he kad admired as a mili- 
tary attaché to Berlin, and who fasci- 
nated him by the dispiay of their strength 
and the ostentation of their omnipotence; 
.in Wangenheim’s hands he had become a 
precious and obedient instrument for the 
great events which William II. had en- 
trusted specially ‘to his Ambassador te 
prepare. 

As long as peace continued, the Ycung 
Turks were obliged to observe appe2r- 
ances with all the powers, to hide their 
ambitions and thcir agreements. Whiie 
Enver was ostensibly the iriend of the 
Germans, Talaat feigned to court Russian 
sympathies, and in the Spring of 1914 
had a political conversation with Cza1 
Nicholas II. Djemal played the part 
of a friend of France: some few days be- 
fore the war he was the recipient of 
the most flattering attentions in Paris, 
at Toulon, at Creusot, and on his re- 
turn to Constantinople he was able to 
boast that he had pulled the wool over 
the eyes of the French most cleverly. 
Their decision to enter the war on the 
side of Germany was fixed from the 
beginning; they sought. on!y to save ap- 
pearances and to defer to the undevel- 
oped embryo of public opinion which had 
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survived so many tyrannies. The attack 
on the Russian coast by the Goeben and 
the Breslau under the Turkish flag was 
premeditated. 


POLICY OF EXTERMINATION 


After hostilities began, the Young 
Turks abandoned all restraint; their true 
nature was revealed, more evil and cruel 
than could ever have been imagined, and 
more naive at the same time. They at 
once began to carry out their favorite 
plan. What they aimed at was to free 
the Ottoman Empire from all! foreign 
guardianship, to extirpate all non-Turk- 
ish elements, and to restore to the name 
and the glory of the Osmanlis all tncir 
former lustre. They began by abolishing 
the “ capitulations ” without understand- 
ing that the destructicn of a régime 
which humiliated the!r vanity might re- 
sult from a far-reaching interior reform, 
but could not precede it. The Young 
Turks wished to have at their mercy all 
foreigners and non-Turkish elements; 
and they soon showed how they intended 
to treat them. Talaat said to Mr. Mor- 
genthau: “ We wish to prove by our ac- 
tions that we are not a race of karba- 
rians.” But the fundamental nature of 
these primitives specdiiy came to the 
surface; the superficia' varnish of civil- 
ization disappeared and was replaced by 
savage brutality. 

The proclamation of the holy war, if 
it did not succeed in arousing the whole 
Mussulman world, at least excited Turk- 
ish fanaticism. A pamphlet was printed 
in Arabic on this occasion and distributed 
through all Islam; it:summoned ali the 
faithful to the holy war, to the extermi- 
nation of all Christians, except the Ger- 
mans, This pamphiet said: 

The extermination of the wretches who 
oppress us is a holy task, whether it be 
accomplished seeretly or openly, accord- 
ing to the word of the Koran: ‘ Take 
them and kill them wherever you may 
find them; we give them up to you and 
grant you all power over them.’’ He whu 
kills even one of them will be rewarded 
by God. Let every Mussulman, in what- 
ever part of the world he may dwell, 
swear solemnly that he will strike down 
at least three or four cf the Christians 
who surround him, for they are the cne- 


mies of Allah and of the Faith. Let each 
ove of you know that his reward will be 
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doubled by the God who has created 

heaven and earth. He who obeys this or- 

der will be saved from the terrors of the 
last judgment and assured of resurrec- 
tion and eternal life. 

The pamphlet then gives details re- 
garding the mcde of organizing bands 
and the duty of assassination. Such a 
document bears the stamp of German 
manufacture, but it was disseminated by 
the Ottoman Government, and if it had 
scarcely been heard of outside Turkey, 
its ideas were put into practice by the 
Young Turk in the case of the Arme- 
nians, the Greeks, the Syrians, and even 
the Arabic Mussulmans. 


USE OF GERMAN METHODS 


The method of deportation applied to 
the Christian populations was not a Turk- 
ish invention. It was a method lauded 
by the Germans, who intended to apply 
it to Alsace-Lorraine, had they been the 
victors; but the Turks added to it their 
own special interpretation. Denouncing 
in a previous study the massacres and 
deportations which caused the death of 
approximately 800,000 Armenians in 
1915, I added to the titie “ German 
Method ” the words “ Turkish Work ”— 
a double signature. The Germans brought 
to this their spirit of organization, and 
it was due to their instructions that the 
massacres were systematically and regu- 
larly carried out. Since Abdul Hamid 
Turkey has progressed; it has introduced 
order into the assassination of its own 
subjects; the Young Turks have even 
beasted of surpassing their predecessors, 
and of their plan of a complete extirpa- 
tion of the Armenian people. Talaat 
said to the Ambassador of the United 
States: “I have done more to solve the 
Armenian problem in three months than 
Abdul Hamid in thirty years.” 

Given over to their own inspiration, 
freed of all surveillance, filled with en- 
thusiam over the defeats of the Allies 
before the Dardanelles, assured of im- 
munity by their certainty of German vic- 
tory, the Turks plunged into the abyss, 
and a psychological phenomenon was visi- 
ble in them which Mr. Morgenthau de- 
fined as reversion to primitive type, and 
descrihed as follows: 

Now that the chances of war favored 

the empire an entirely new type ap- 
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peared to me. 
mous Ottoman, 


The timid and pusillani- 
threading his way cau- 


tiously through the mazes of Western 
diplomacy and striving to profit by 


the diversity of opinion among the 
great powers, gave way to an arrogant, 
haughty, audacious, vain person who 
vaunted his rights, resolved to live his 
own life and manifested absolute contempt 
for all Christians. 

That type of Turk, the true Turk, is 
very different from the descviptions of 
novelists; those who have seen him at 
work, torturer and assassin, thief and 
lecher, have retained a frightful impres- 
sion. It is clearly proved from all the 
evidences that the Young Turk Govern- 
ment willed and organized the total ex- 
termination of the Armenians, that the 
Germans encouraged them in this, and 
that the Turkish people carried it out 
gayly, robbing and assassinating the vic- 
tims, forcing the women and children to 
become Mussuimans, and choosing the 
prettiest from the sad caravans to take 
away with them for their harems. * *** 


PAN-TURANIANISM 


It is important to observe that Pan- 
Turanianism and Pan-Islamism are not 
synonymous; the two policies are not 
geographically identical, since the Avabs 
are not Turanians. Pan-Islamism has, 
above all, a religious basis; it is nothing 
else but the sentiment of the community 
of religious faith between the Mussul- 
mans of various countries. When the 
Sultan, at the German bidding, proclaim-" 
ed the holy war, his decree had but a 
feeble echo in non-Turkish Islam. The 
Avabs, with the aid of the Entente, 
claimed their independence and denied 
the Turkish Sultan the right of the 
Khalifate; they opposed to him the 
Grand Shereef of Mecca, descendant of 
the Prophet, whom the Entente has ree- 
ognized as the King of Hedjaz. 

After the Bolshevist revolution and 
the ruin of the military power of Russia, 
the chimerical conceptions of Pan- 
Turanianism seemed, nevertheless, to be 
fulfilled. The Black Sea became a 
Turco-German lake. The treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk with the Ukrainians and the 
treaty of Bucharest with the Rumanians 
revealed clearly the intentions of the 
Germans; they wished to organize a land 
and sea route starting from Odessa or 
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Costanza and .ending at Batum, whence 
it would radiate, on the one hand, to- 
. ward Baku with the aid of the Tartars, 
and, by the Caspian, toward Turkestan 
and its large historic towns: Khiva, 
Bukhara, Samarkand; on the other hand, 
by way of Tauris and Teheran, toward 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India, where 
66,000,000 Mussulmans were English sub- 
jects or under English protection. 

Pan-Turanianism, thus conceived, 
transcended completely the powers of the 
Turks; they were but an instrument of 
the German policy of war. The various 
peoples of Turkish race were to become 
the pillars of the gigantic bridge which 
would connect Central German Europe 
with Central Asia and with China; thus 
would be established the supremacy of 
German commerce, and the influence and 
domination of Great Britain would be 
destroyed. In reality, under the disguise 
of Pan-Turanianism, it was Pan-German- 
ism whose domination and triumph were 
to be assured. The Young Truks, in their 
naive pride, exulted joyously; they saw 
themselves back to the days of Soli- 
man the Magnificent. “The Black Sea 
is a Mussulman and Ottoman, sea,” wrote 
the Ikdam on March 23, 1918. They 
flattered themselves that they had 
grown to greater stature through the 
support of Germany, whose pride and 
insolence they endured because they 
needed her, but of which they thought 
they could get rid when the proper 
moment had come. They should have re- 
membered, since it was Bismarck who 
said it, that he who wishes to sup with 
the devil should provide himself with a 
long spoon. 


AFTER THE TURKISH DEFEAT 


Islam, in the main, was not the dupe 
of the Pan-Turanian, or Pan-Turkish 
propaganda, and behind the chimera of 
Pan-Turanianism is discerned the dan- 
cerous reality of Pan-Germanism. It 
knew, furthermore, that the great peo- 
ples who have carried forward Mussul- 
man civilization are the Arabs, the Per- 
sians, the Berbers of North Africa, while 
the Turks have only been destroyers. All 
this effort, however, all this money 
spread right and left by the German 
-agents, all this political preaching was 
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not completely ineffectual; certain re- 
sults, certain ebullitions continued even 
after the complete disaster of Turkey 
and Young Turk policy. 

During the first months which fol- 
lowed the defeat and the armistice, the 
Turks, bewildered by the catastrophe, 
thought only of humiliating themselves 
befcre ihe conquerors and imploring 
their mercy; the Young Turk agents 
either disappeared, or kept silence. But 
the Entente delayed coming to Con- 
stantinople and manifesting its will. 
The Turks grew accustomed to the idea 
that once more, perhaps, the Ottoman 
Empire would be left unchanged. The 
Sultan still reigned in his capital, the 
Young Turk leaders, assassins of so 
many thousand men, torturers of women 
and children, were not punished; many 
Germans remained in Constantinople, 
and Russia had not been placed upon her 
feet. The Turks, therefore, thought they 
saw some fissures in the allied front, 
and strove to play the game which had ° 
been successful for so long a _ time, 
namely that of profiting by, and if need 
be, embittering the conflict of opinion be- 
tween their enemies. 

In the terms of the armistice the 
Allies had not. taken the precaution to 
require the departure of the Turkish 
administrators and soldiers from all 
non-Turkish countries, that is, all the 
region east of Taurus, so that the Turk- 
ish officials who had massacred the 
Armenians, hung the Arabs, deported 
the Greeks, remained on the scene of 
their activities, and, when they had re- 
covered from their first fright, began 
anew to oppress the population; with 
only more discretion, the massacres 
recommenced. To put a stop to the com- 
plaints of these peoples and to discredit 
them, the Young Turk Committees, 
evidently at the order of their leaders, 
Talaat, Enver, Djemal, whom the A!- 
lies have not yet been able to locate 
and arrest, began anew to terrorize and 
decimate them. 


NEW TACTICS EMPLOYED 


Their tactics consisted of depicting the 
interests of Islam as _ indentical . with 
those of Young Turkey. This is the 
manoeuvre by which Germans and 
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Young Turks alike are trying to save 
their interests and to escape from their 
terrible responsibilities. 

Recent. events, whose coincidence is 
striking in its revelation of a unified 
plan and order, have occurred to prove 
that Young Turk propaganda had borne 
its fruits, and that in all Asiatic Islam 
a dangerous agitation has continued 
after the war. In Egypt, in the month 
of March, among that passive and sheep- 
like people, the fellahs and Arabs, a sud- 
den disturbanee developed rapidly into 
serious riots. The first troubles had a 
national character. The Nationalist 
Party, long organized, protested against 
the proclamation during the war of the 
English protectorate over Egypt; it de- 
manded the independence of the coun- 
try. * * * The first Nationalist troub!es 
caused the deportation to Malta of four 
of the principal leaders of the movement. 
Such a measure only increased the dis- 
satisfaction, and toward March i0 very 
numerous manifestations were organized. 
* * * In the towns the workmen cease 
work, bands of pillagers rush through 
the streets; Armenians and Greeks are 
particularly attacked. 

The agitation lasted more than two 
months; the British Government, which 
had before the war barely 4,600 Eng- 
lish troops, was obliged to send a force 
of 40,000 men in all haste. The attack 
aguinst the Armenians, who in Cairo 
form but a numerically sma'l and gen- 
erally poor colony, is revealing; it is the 
signature of the Young Turk Commit- 
tee. The agitators profited by local 
circumstances and motives of native dis- 
content; they sougth to stir up the young 
men of the university by invoking the 
interests of Islam; but their true design 
was to bring about a manifestation in 
favor of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire and the Young Turks; the in- 
cidents of Egypt are directly connected 
with the disorders in India, Syria. and 
Kurdistan. 


MAKING TROUBLE IN INDIA 


In the great Hindu peninsula the dis- 
orders began in the month of April; 
popular orators excited the Mussulmans 
to revolt and spoke of the riots in Egypt 
in their harangues; they also invoked 


the Bolshevist example in Russia. From 
April 10 to April 15 serious troubles 
broke out at Amritsar, Lahore, Bom- 
bay, Ahmedabad; the whole Punjab was 
in rebellion; at Calcutta on the 15th 
there were twelve casualties. The Mussul- 
mans sought to draw the Hindus with 
them, but with indifferent success; the 
agitators spoke of the right of free de- 
termination, but it was perceived that 
Turkish agents were at the head of the 
movement, spreading false rumors 
among the ignorant masses. In the first 
days of May, order was gradually re- 
stored, but on May 9 a complication oc- 
curred; the Emir of Afghanistan, Aman- 
ullah Khan—successor of Emir Habid- 
uliah, assassinated, according to all 
probability, by Turko-German agents— 
demanded the complete independence of 
his country and dispatched armed bands 
across the Indian frontier. The Brit- 
ish Government was obliged to summon 
troops, which took the offensive and 
compelled the Emir speedily to ask for 
peace. 


At Aleppo at the end of February, 
at Adana on March 10, grave episodes 
occurred; Armenians were killed, and the 
fyvench and Eng-ish commanders were 
forced to intervene to restore public 
order. On the Persian frontier, among 
the Kurdish’ tribes, the Young Turk 
Committee organized armed bands to 
prevent the Armenians who had taken 
refuge in Persia from returning to their 
country; Haidar Bey, former vali of 
Van, directed the movement. 


Thus everywhere the disorders have 
the same character and the same source; 
the Young Turk Committees of Constan- 
tinople and Berne direct the movement, 
obeying secret orders. The approach of 
inevitable justice maddens the guilty 
wretches; the idea that, despite their 
blocdthirsty zeal, there still remain Ar- 
menians who are preparing to return to 
their devastated homes and to create 
there, with the supvort of the Allies, a 
great independent State, excites the rage 
of the torturers. The longer the inde- 
cision of the Peace Conference and the 
inactivity of the Allies continue, the more 
the audacity of the Turks increases and 
the further they carry their intrigues. 





Germany and the Armenian Massacres 


Official Documents from Berlin 


COLLECTION of German official 
documents coinpiled by Dr. Jo- 


hannes Lepsius, founder of the 
German Orient Mission and President of 
the German Armenian Society, was puk- 
lished in Berlin with the authcrity of 
the Wilhelmstrasse toward the end of 
August, 1919. It is entitled “ Germany 
and Armenia: 1914-1918,” and is a 
volume of over 500 pages, issued by the 
Potsdam Tempelverlag. 

Dr. Lepsius asked leave last Novem- 
ber, after the Berlin revolution, to con- 
sult the archives of the German Fcreign 
Office for correspendence bearing upon 
Armenia, and Dr. Solf, then Fcereign 
Sceretary, informed him that if he would 
collate and publish the documents in 
question the Foreign Office would 
abandon its projected White Book upcn 
Aviwenia in order to avcid duplication. 
fhe book that resulted from this ar- 
rangement is the first full and authentic 
account of the relations existing between 
Germany and Turkey. Basing his in- 
vestigations on free and unlimited ex- 
amination of all German official corve- 
spondence from Turkey, Dr. Lepsius, as 
editor, assumes complete responsibility 
for his exhaustively documented work. 

Dr. Lepsius disclaims any desire to 
accuse or to exculpate any one. But his 
array of evidence shows that from the 
Imperial Chancellor in Berlin down to 
the lowest grade official in Anatolia, 
the whole of the German Foreign Service 
knew day by day what was happening 
in Armenia. Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff were as well aware of every detail 
as were the veteran von der Goltz and 
Liman von Sanders... The Main Commit- 
ee of the Reichstag shared the guilty 
secret. Yet nothing effective was done 
to bring the Turks to their senses. At 
Constantinople the German Ambassador 
of the day confined himself to making 
academic representations at stated in- 
tervals. The Turks in return gave Ger- 
many to understand that it was hei 
business to win the war, and not to 
meddle in Turkish internal affairs. The 
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Germans, for their part, appreciated cnly 
too clearly the retort to which their own 
policy of deportation in France and Bel- 
gium ultimately exposed them. 

Dr. Lepsius’s labors also afford the 
German public its first comprehensive 
view of what he describes as “ perhaps 
the greatest persecution of Christians of 
all time.” 

The drama opened in Constantinople 
with an Oriental St. Bartholomew’s 
Night on April 25, 1915, wnen 600 Ar- 
merian notables were arrested, deported, 
and done to death. In Armenia itseif 
a sc-ealied “rising” at Van furnished 
the pretext for the wholesile massacres 
and deportations that ¢cntinued until the 
end of the year. And from Decemker, 
1915, began the peried of systematie con- 
version to Islam. In this proceeding 
German diplomacy was prepared to 
acquiesce, on the ground that “in the 
East creed and nationality are synony-_ 
mous.” But even the German dinloma- 
tists had to ackncewledge that the Decree 
of Aug. 1, 1916, determining the political 
and religious rights of the Armenians, 
was designed to terminate ihe very ex- 
istenee of the Armenian Naticn. 

Dr. Lepsius estimates that before the 
1,845,450 Armenians had _ their 
homes in the Otteman dominions. Dur- 
ing the war the Turks deperted nearly 
1,400,009 persons, and of these no fewer 
than 1,000,000 perished, not including 
some 50,000 to 109,000 Armenians of 
the Caucasus who are also “ missing.” 
No cther nation, Dr. Lepsius observes, 
even among those that teok direct part 
in the war, can show such a record of 
The value of Armenian property 
contiseated by the Turks is estimated a 
1,669,000,000 marks (nominally $250,- 
000.000). 

dr. Lepsius couples the ferocious greed 
of the Young: Turks with the trumped- 
up raison d'état of the Nationalist Con- 
stantinople Committee as the mainspring 
of the policy of extermination. Talaat, 
Halil, and Enver are exhibited as its 
most conspicuous exponents. 


”? 


war 


loss. 
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The. Young Turks remained wil'fully 
blind to the incvitakle loss of econoniic, 
and indeed of military, efficiency that 
followed from the persecuticn of the 
Armenians. 

But there is nobody here now [wrote 
Count Paul Wolff-Metternich, then Am- 
bassador, to Heir von Bethmann Hollweg 
in 1916] strong cnough to tame the many- 
headed hydra of the committce, with its 
chauvinism anil fanatitism. The commit- 
tee insists that the last remnants of the 
Armenians shall be dcvoured, and the’ 
Government has ‘to submit. DBut there is 
now littl. left for the hungry, wolves of 
the commiitce to extort from these 
wretched creatures. * * * To Turkify 
means to expel or to kill everything that 
is not Turkish--it mcans to destroy and 
forcibly to annex other pcople’s property. 
Hercin for the moment, and in the child- 
ish repetition of French Liberal phrascs, 
consists the vaunted new birth of Turkey. 
Prince Hohenlche on one occasicn, and 

Count Wolff-Metternich on — another, 
urged ven Bethinann Hollweg to con- 
sider the expediency of publicly dis- 
sociating Germany from the Armenian 
horrors ky means of articles in the Ger- 
man press. This ingenuous proposal 
evoked no response from the Wilhelm- 
strasse. On the contrary, the North- 


German Gazette, the Berlin semi-official 
organ, was allowed to publish Turkish 


official denials of the massacres and 
vigorous protests against the slanderous 
imputation of the enemy press that the 
Ottoman Government had anything to 


do with any “ excesses ” that might have. 


been committed. 

The last phase of Turkish militancy 
was inaugurated by the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty in March, 1918, and extended, as 
far as Dr. Lepsius’s documents are con- 
cerned, down to the capture of Baku in 
September, 1918. On the strength of the 
Brest Treaty the’ Turks occupied not 
only the assigned districts of Ardahan, 
Kars, and Batum, but advanced into the 
more densely populated Armenian lands 
beyond. As this advance threatened to 
engage too deeply. the Turkish reserves, 
which he desired to see employed nearer 
home, Ludendorff in June, 1918, ad- 
dressed from German Main Headquar- 
ters a strong remonstrance, based en- 
tirely on military considerations, to En- 
ver. Hindenburg indorsed Ludendorff’s 
injunction, and pleaded “ as a Christian ” 
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that the Caucasus populations might be 


preserved. Enver returned an evasive 
reply. 

An indictment of the attitude of the 
Central Powers in the face of Turkey’s 
avowed purpose to exterminate the Ar- 
menian Nation is contained in a dispatch 
from Tiflis addressed to the Berlin 
Foreign Office on Aug. 20, 1918, by the 
Bavarian General, Baron Kress , von 
Kressenstcin, sometime Chief oi Staff 
to Djemal Pasha’s Fourth Turkish Army 
in Syria, who, after the Brest-Litovsk 
confe.ence, liad keen appointed Ccrman 
High Corinissioner in the Caucasus, 
with instructions to study the Armenian 
question on the spot. In this dispatch 
Baron von Kressenstein said: 

If all the despairing cries for help on 
the part of the Government and chrgy of 
Armenia pass unheeded, the responsibil- 
ity for the annihilation of this. ancient 
Christian people will lie forever Upon 
Germany and Austria. History will not, 
and can rot, admit that the two grcat 
Christian cmpires of Central Europe 
were not in a position to impose their 
will upon their Asiatic ally, at least in 
such a case as this, where the life and 
death of a whole people are at stake. 

As for the entry of the Turks, under 
Nuri Pasha. into Baku on Sept. 16-17, 
1918, it aprears from an extraordinary 
dispateh cent 
the Gorman Chief of Staff to the Turk- 
ish Eastern Army Group, that the Turks 
did not even spare the nationals of their 
German ally. In this dispatch Cclonel 
Paraquin said that he was besieged by 
German residents begging for protection, 
and on their heels followed the neutral 
Consuls on a similar errand. These ar- 
peals -were communicated to the Pashas 
with an urgent request for attention. 
But the Pashas and their suites weve 
engrossed in the preparations for a full- 
dress banquet. While the Pashas and 
their German confederates made merry. 
the inhabitants of Baku were being 
plundered and murdered. “The Turks,” 
says Colonel Paraquin, “did not allow 
themselves to be disturbed.” 

In the evening the Danish Consul ‘ap- 
peared in the great hall of the Hotel 
Metropole, where the convivialities were 
in full swing, and reported to Colonel 
Paraquin that German houses were be- 
ing plundered and that the lives of the 





occupants were in danger. The German 
Colonel thereupon strode up to Nuri 
Pasha and in a loud voice said to him: 
Your Exccllency, 1 beg of you now at 
last to take effective steps for the pro- 
tection of the Germans. If not, I shall 
be compélled to report to the German 
ISmbassy at Constantinople how little 
you protect German life and property! 
Nuri was taken aback, but protested 
that he had done everything possible. 
The Colonel pointed out that not a single 
senior officer had yet visited the town, 
and that the troops, instead of being told 
off on guard duty, had merely been 
paraded for inspection. The Colonel de- 
clares that, although the moment was 
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not one for polite amenities, he employed 
no word or gesture that might be cal- 
culated to give offense. Nevertheless, 
on the following day, Sept. 18, Halil 
Pasha sent his aide de camp to Colonel 
Paraquin with a message to say that, in 
view of the Colonel’s conduct toward 
Nuri Pasha in public the day before, he, 
was relieved of his post as Chief of Staff 
to the Eastern Army Group. 


All the satisfaction that General von 
Kressenstein, the German High Com- 
missioner at Tiflis, could get from Nuri 
was an assurance in French that any 
“little accidents” that might have oc- 
curred would be repaired. 


Syria and the Anglo-French Pact 


Tentative Spheres of Influence 


HE presence of British troops in 
Syria, the portion of the former 
Turkish Empire claimed by France, 

cuused inereasing friction for several 
months, but the issue was amicably ad- 
justed early in September by frank con- 
ferences in Syria between Lord Allenby 
and General La Foreade, and a little 
later by similar conferences in Paris be- 
tween Premier Lloyd George and the 
French Government. The arrest of the 
pro-French Emir Said by the British 
called forth many indignant articles in 
the French press, which charged the 
British with working against French as- 
pirations in Syria. The criticism at all 
times was tempered by French gratitude 
for what that the British had done in the 
war, but the possibility of serious mis- 
understanding was finally removed by 
the announcement, on Sept. 16, 1919, that 
a satisfactory agreement between the 
two Governments regarding the distribu- 
tion of spheres of influence in Syria and 
adjoining provinces had been concluded. 

Lord Allenby himself had stated in 

Paris on Sept. 10 that Great Brit- 
ain would recognize the mandate of 
France in Syria. The British, he said, 
were in Syria for purely military rea- 
sons, and left all political matters to 
France. 


The main lines of the agreement ul- 
timately reached were published by the 
Temps on Sept. 16. By virtue of 
this agreement Great Britain from 
Nov. 1 was to evacuate all the terri- 
tcries north of a tentative frontier be- 
tween Syria and Palestine, it being un- 
derstood that this frontier had only a 
provisional character and that its out- 
line might be modified when the Peace 
Conference decided finally on the poliu- 
cal organization of the Levant. 

The district of Mosul was apparently 
not included in the regions in which 
Great Britain intended to cease to be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of order. 
On the other hand, it was agreed that 
the departure of the British troops 
should not have as its consequence the 
occupation by French troops of the four 
cilies of Damascus, Hama, Homs, and 
Aleppo, which are in “ Zone A,” in which 
the Anglo-French Agreement of 1916 
provided for the constitution of an Arab 
State or confederation of Arab States. 
Nevertheless, the Arab power would 
henceforth look to the French and not 
to the British Government for support 
ana advice. 

Among the territories in which the re- 
lief of the British troops would be car- 
ried out by French troops figures Cilicia 
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in which are already French units, as 
well as a French mission under the di- 
rection of Colonel Brémont. 

This distribution of responsibilities 
and forces of occupation -was not in any 
way to prejudice subsequent communi- 
cations between the two Governments 
with regard to political questions which 
might arise in Syria or final solutions 
which can only be decided-by the Peace 
Conference. 

Regarding the decision to leave Damas- 
cus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo out of the 
zone of direct military occupation, it 
was understood that the British Govern- 
ment communicated to the French Gov- 
ernment certain documents showing, 
first, that as early as Nov. 238, 1915, 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, then Permanent 
Under Secretary at the Foreign Office, 
acquainted M. Picot, the delegate of the 
French Government,.with the negotia- 
tions proceeding ‘between the British 
Government and the Shereef of Mecca, 
and with the demand of the Shereef 
touching the four towns in question; 
secondly, that at a fresh meeting on 
Dec. 21, 1915, at the Foreign Office, 
M. Picot informed Sir Arthur Nicolson 
that the French Government acquiesced 
in the four cities being administered by 
the Arabs themselves under French in- 
fluence; thirdly, that in a letter of May 
16, 1916, in which Sir Edward Grey gave 
his signature to the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment concerning the Levant, it was speci- 
fied that the Arabs were to “ obtain the 
cities of Homs, Hama, Damascus, and 
Aleppo.” 

Both the Paris Temps and The London 
Times pointed out that the documents 
presented by the British Government 
showed no contradiction between the 
promises made by the British Govern- 
ment to the Shereef of Mecca and the 
Anglo-French Agreement of 1916, and 
that the very text of this agreement in 
the first article, which speaks of “ Zone 
A,” and in the second article, in which 
allusion is made to negotiations to be 
continued with the Arabs, manifestly 
took into account the engagements en- 
tered into with the latter. 

The whole question of tentative British 
and French spheres of influence in the 
Levant was illuminated by Colonel 


‘“ such 


Thomas Lawrence—whose activities in 
Syria during the war are descriked else- 
where in this issue—in a running de- 
scription of British promises made both 
to the French and to the Arabs. These 
premises were embodied in four decu- 
ments, which Colonel Lawrence defined 
as follows in a communication to The 
Manchester Guardian on Sept. 12: 


DOCUMENT 1.—The British prcmise to 
King Hussein, dated Oct. 24, 1915. It under- 
takes, conditional on an Arab revolt, to 
recognize the ‘‘ independence of the Arabs ’”’ 
south of latitude 37 degrees, except in the 
provinces of Bagdad and Basra, where Brit- 
ish interests require special measures of ad- 
ministrative control, and except where Great 
Britain is not ‘‘ free to act without detriment 
to the interests of France.’”’ 

({N. B.—Husscin asked for no personal posi- 
tion, and for no particular Government or 
Governments. ] 

DOCUMENT I1I.—The Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment made between England and France in 
May, 1916. It divides the Arabic provinces 
of Turkey into five zone3, roughly—(a) Pales- 
tine from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, 
to be *‘ international ’’; (by Haifa and Meso- 
potamia from near Tekrit to the Gulf to be 
‘* British ’’; (c) the Syrian coast, from Tyre 
to <Alexandretta, Cilicia, and most of 
Southern Armenia, from Sivas to Diarbekir, 
to be ‘‘ French”; (d) the interior (mainly 
the provinces of Aleppo, Damascus, Urfa, 


* Deir, and Mosul) to be ‘‘ independent Arab ”’ 


under two shades of influence— 

(i.) Between the lines Akaba-Kuweit and 
Haifa-Tekrit, the French to seek no ‘ politi- 
cal influence,’’ and the British to have eco- 
nomic and political priority, and the right to 
supply ‘‘ such advisers as the Arabs desire.”’ 

(ii.) Between the line Haifa-Tekrit and the 
southern edge of French Armenia or Kurdis- 
tan, Great Britain to seek no “ political in- 
fluence,”’ ‘and the French to have economic 
and political priority and the right to supply 
advisers as the Arabs desire.’’ 

[N.B.—The geography of the agreement is 

the geography of the White Knight, and it 
mikes a similar irruption into economics 
when it lars down that the Bagdad Railway 
may not be finished till a Euphrates Rail- 
way has keen built!) 
_ DOCUMENT II.—The British statement to 
the seven Syrians of Cairo dated June 11, 
1917. This assures them that pre-war Arab 
States, and Arab areas freed by military 
ection of their inhabitants during the war, 
shall remain entirely independent. 

(N.B.—This assurances was unqualified, 
and might have conflicted with Document I. 
or Document II., but was regulated locally 
by arrangement between Allenby and Feisal, 
by which the Arab army operated almost 
entirely in the area given to the Arabs in 
Pocument IT.1 
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The misunderstanding between the boundary of the new Arab State by the 
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the inability cf Britain to withdraw her these towns. At this writing (Oct. 10) 
promises to the Arabs, on the basis of . Emir Feisal is on his way to London at 
which the allied nations secured the the request of the British Government to 
Shereef of Mecca (now King of the discuss the mandate for his own country, 
Hedjaz) as an ally against the Turk. the Hedjaz. 








The Anglo-Persian Agreement 


Great Britain Provides Advisory, Military, and Financial Aid. 


but Denies Planning a Protectorate 


N agreement was concluded at 
Teheran, Persia, on Aug. 9, 1919, 
between Great Britain and Persia 
in regard to the future political, 

economical, and financial relations of the 
two countries, and two letters sent by 
the British Minister at Teheran to the 
Persian Prime Minister entered into 
supplementary verbal engagements. The 
full text of the two main instruments, 
as well as of the two letters, was made 
public in England on Aug. 16 and given 
out by the State Department at Wash- 
ington on Sept. 19. The first instrument 
embodies Great Britain’s agreement to 
supply, at Persia’s expense, expert ad- 
visers, military officers, munitions, and 
cjuipment to form and supply an army 
to maintain order in Persia and along 
her borders. The second provides for 
a ioan of £2,000,000, at 7 per cent., re- 
ceemable in twenty years, and possess- 
ing priority over all other debts except 
a former British loan of £1,250,000 made 
en May 8, 1911. In return for the new 
‘loan Persia pledges her customs re- 
ceipts. The letters offer aid in recover- 
ing Persia’s war claims and in arrang- 
ing her boundary lines. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENTS 


The text of the two official agree- 
ments, of the agreement of May 8, 1911, 
and of the official letters transmitted, 
is given herewith: 


No. 1 


Agreement between the Governments 
of Great Britain and Persia. 

Preamble: In virtue of the close ties of 
friendship which have existed between the 
two Governments in the past, and in the con- 
viction that it is in the essential and mutual 
interests of both in future that these ties 
should be cemented, and that the progress 
and prosperity of Persin should be promoted 
to the utmost, it is hereby agreed between 
the Persien Government on the one hand and 
his Britannic Majesty's Minister, acting on 
behalf of his Government, on the other, as 
follows: 


1. The British Government reiterate, in the 
most categorical manncr, the undertakings 
which they have repeatevly given in the past 
to respect absolutely the independence and 
integrity of Persia. 

2. The British Government will supply, at 
the cost of the Persian Government, the ser- 
vices of whatever expert advisers may, after 
consultation between the two Governments, 
be considered necessary for the several de- 
partments of the Persian administration. 
These advisers shall be engaged on contracts 
and endowed with adequate powers, the 
nature of which shall be the matter of 
agreement between the Persian Government 
and the advisers. 

3. The British Government will supply, at 
the cost of the Persian Government, such 
officers and such munitions and equipment 
of modern type as may be adjudged neces- 
sary by a joint commission of military ex- 
perts, British and Persian, which shall as- 
semble forthwith for the purpose of estimat- 
ing the needs of Persia in respect of the 
formation of a uniform foree which the Per- 
sian Government proposes to create for the 
establishment and preservation of order in 
the country and on its frontiers. 

4. For the purpose of financing the reforms 
ind‘cated in Clauses 2 and 8 of this agree- 
ment, the British Government offer to pro- 
vide or arrange a substantial loan for the 
Persian Government, for which adequate se- 
curity shall be sought by the two Govern- 
ments in consultation in the revenues of the 
customs or other sources ef income at the 
disposal of the Persian Government. Pend- 
ing the completion of negotiations for such a 
loan, the British Government will supply on 
account of it such funds as may be neces- 
sary for initiating the said reforms. 

5. The British Government. fully recogniz- 
ing the urgent need which exists for the im- 
provement of communications in Persia. with 
a view both to the extension of trade and 
the prevention of famine, are prepared to 
co-operate with the Persian Government for 
the encouragement of Anglo-Persian enter- 
prise in this direction, both by means of rail- 
way construction and other forms of trans- 
port; subject always to the examination of 
the problems by experts and to agreement 
between the two Governments as to the par- 
ticular projects which may be most neces- 
sary, practicable, and profitable. 

6. The two Governments agree to the ap- 
pointment forthwith of a joint committee of 
experts for the cxamination and revision of 
the ¢xisting customs tariff with a view to its 
reconstruction on a basis calculated to accord 











with the legitimate intcrests of the country 
pnd to promote its prosperity. 
Signed at T*hcran, Aug, 9. 1919. 


No. 2 


Agreement relating to loan of £2,000,- 
090, at 7 per cent., redeemable in twenty 
years. : 

Preamble: Contract between the British 
Government and the Persian Government 
with reference to an agreement concluded 
this day between the said Governments. It 
is agreed as follows: 

Article 1.—The British Government grant « 
loan of £2,000,000 to the Persian Govern- 
ment, to be paid to the Persian Government 
as required in such installments and at such 
dates us may be indicated by the Persian 
Government after the British Financial Ad- 
viser shall have taken up the duties of his 
office at Teheran, as provided for in the 
aforesaid agreement. 

Art. 2.—The Persian Government under- 
takes to pay intcrest monthly at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum upon sums advanced 
in accordance with Articie 1 up to March 20, 
1921, and thereafter to pay monthly such 
amount as will suffiee to liquidate the prin- 
cipal sum-and interest thereon at 7 per cent. 
per annum in twenty years. 

Art. 3.—All the revenues and customs re- 
eceipts assigned in virtue of the contract of 
May. S, 1911, for the repryment of the loan 
of £1,250,000 are assigned for the repayment 
of the present loan with continuity of all 
conditions stipulated in the said contract, 
and with priority over all debts other than 
the 1911 loan and subsequent advances made 
by the British Government. In case of insuf- 
ficiency of the receipts indicated ahove, the 
Persian Government. undertakes to make 
good the necessary sums from other re- 
sources, and for this purpose the Persian 
Government hereby assigns to the service of 
the present loan and of the other advances 
ubove mentioned, in priority and with con- 
tinuity of conditions stipulated in the afore- 
said contract, .the customs receipts of all 
other regions, in so fur as these receipts are 
or shall be at its disposal. 

Art. 4.—The Persian Government will have 
the right of repayment of the present Idan 
at any date out of the proceeds of any 
British loan which it may contract for. 

Sigued at Tcheran, Aug. 9, 1919. 


No. 3 


Article 5 of contract between the Per- 
sian Government and the Imperial Bank 
of Persia relating to the Persiun Govern- 
ment 5 per cent. loun of £1,250,000 of 
Muy 8, 1911. 

(Ineluded fer reforenees) 

Art. 5.—The Imperial Government of Persia 
specially assigns to the service of the loan, 
and as a first charge thereon, subject only to 
prior charges amounting to £15,714 Is. 10d. 
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per annum for three years, and. £30,278 12s. 
7d. per annum from the year 1913 to the year 
1928. The full net customs receipts of every 
description which the Government now is, or 
at any time hereafter may be, entitied to col- 
lect and receive at all. ports or places in the 
Persian Gulf, including Bushire, Bunder 
Abbas, Lingah, Mohammerah, and Ahwaz, 
which receipts are hereby made payable to 
the Bank, and the Imperial Government of 
Persia hereby engages forthwith etter re- 
ceipt thereof to pay to the Bank all such 
customs receipts as aforesnid without dedue- 
tion other than ‘for actunl expenses of admin- 
istration of the customs of the said ports dis- 
bursed prior to the date of such payment. 

(a) The Imperial Government ‘of Persia 
undertakes that throughout the continuance 
of the loan all sums collected by the custems 
administration shall be paid to the Bank at 
the ports of collection or at its nearest 
branch, week by week, for meeting the prior 
charges referred to above and for the service 
of the loan, and an account of such receipts 
shall be submitted to the Persian Govern- 
ment by the Bank at the cond of each month. 

(b) The Bank shall, out of the moneys so 
collected, pay the prior charges above men- 
tioned, and che interest.and sinking fund of 
the loan, and sha.l hold the surplus at the 
disposal of the Imperial Government of Per- 
sia. 

(c) The bank’ undertakes, out of the 
moneys so received, to pay on behalf of the 
lmperiul Government of Persia the haif- 
yearly coupon in London, and supervise the 
working of the siaking fund and service of 
the loan free of charges connected with the 
same. ‘ : 

(1d) In the event of the customs receipis of 
the above-mentioned ports for any three 
months falling short of the amount required 
for the prior charges and the service of the 
loan, either for-interest or amortization, the 
Imperial Government of Persia binds itself 
to make goed such deficiency from other 
sources of Government revenue, and, further, 
should receipts from these sourecs fall be low 
the amount required as above, the Persian 
yovernment hereby assigns for this purpose 
the revenue derived. from the receipts of the 
telegraphs—this assignment to constitue a 
second charge on the said telegraph rceeipts 
up to the year 1928S, after which the tele- 
graph reccipts will be free. 


No. 4 


Sir P..Cox to his Highness Vossug-ed- 
Dowleh. 


British Legation, Teheran, Aug. 9, 1919. 

Your Highness: I trust your Highness-has 
been able, during your successful direction’ 
of affairs of the Persian State, to convince 
yourself that his Britannie Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have elways endeavored to support 
to the utmost the efforts of. your Highness’s 
Cabinet, on the one hand to restore order and 
security in the intorior of the country, and 
on the other to maintain a policy of close co- 
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operation between the Persian and British 
Governments. 

As further evidence of the good-will by 
which the Cubinet of London is inspired, 1 
am now authorized to inform your Highness 
that, in the event of the agreement regard- 
ing projects of reforms which your Govern- 
ment contemplates introducing in Persia be- 
ing concluded, his Britannic Majesty's Gov- 
ernment will be prepared in due course to 
co-operate with the Persian Government 
with a view to the realization of the follow- 
ing desiderata: 

1. The revision of the treaties actually in 
force between the two powers. 

2. The claim of Persia to compensation for 
material damage suffered at the hands of 
other belligerents. 

3. The rectification of the frontier of Per- 
sia at the points where it is agreed upon by 
the parties to be justifiable. 

The precise manner, time, and means to be 
chosen for pursuing these aims shall be dis- 
cussed, as soon as practicable, by the two 
Governments. T have, &e. P. Z. COX. 


No. 5 
Sir P. Cex to his Highness Vossug-ed- 
Dovleh. 


British Legation, Teheran, Aug. 9, 1919. 

Your Highness. ‘vith reference to the see- 
ond desideratum indicated in) my previous 
letter of today’s date, it is understood and 
agreed between the two Governments re- 
ciprocally that, on the one hand, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not claim from tie 
Government of his Majesty the Shah the 
cost of the maintenance of SGritish treops 
which his Majesty's Government were 
obliged to send to Persian owing to Persia’s 
want of power to defend her neutrality, and 
that on the other hand the Dersian Govern- 
ment will not claim .from the British Gov- 
ernmen¢ an indemnity for any damage which 
may have been cuused by the said troops 
during their presence in Persian territory. 

It is to be understood, however, that this 
ugreement of the two parties does not in any 
way affect the claims of individuals and 
private institutions, which wiil be dealt with 
independently. 

A note from your Highness informing me 
that you accept this position on behalf of 
the Persian Government will suffice to re- 
cord the agreement of the two Governments 
on this subject. I have, &c., Pr. &. COR. 


ENGLISH EXPLANATION 


The English explanation of the events 
that led to the signing of the Anglo- 
Persian agreement was as follows: 

When the cperations on the western 
front were approaching the stage of 
final suecess, the Shah appointed Vos- 
sug-ed-Dowleh Prime Minister. He, as 
well as two cther Ministers, was favor- 


_ pendent nations of the world. 


able to British interests. Almost at the 
same time Great Britain sent as Minister 
te Teheran Sir Percy Cox. It was de- 
sired to conelude an agreement with 
Persia which would make it possible to 
safeguard British interests and prevent 
a recurrence of the difficulties encoun- 
tered during the war, and which would 
give Persia the support she needed to 
maintain her position among the inde- 
The Per- 
sian Government, according to this ac- 
count, realized that Great Britain was 
the only great neighboring power inter- 
ested in her fate and able to lend her 
assistance from a disinterested point of 
view. 

She decided therefore of her own 
volition to ask Great Britain’s aid in 
putting Persia’s situation upon a sound 
basis, and to conclude an agreement by 
virtue of which the former country would 
be able to give to Persia the assistance 
she required. The possibility of a pro- 
tectorate was specifically excluded by 
the first article of the agreement, which 
brought an end to the intrigues and 
jealousies of the different powers that 
had been disorganizing the country. 


FOREIGN COMMENT 


The publication of the treaty, how- 


ever, aroused considerable comment 
abroad, some of it hostile. The Chicago 
Tribune, in its Paris edition, declared 
that the treaty was in contradiction not 


-only with the Fourteen Points of Presi- 


dent Wilson, but also with the clauses 
of the League of Nations. Many bitter 
attacks upon the treaty appeared in the 
French Press, especially in: the Temps. 
Prominent Persians in Paris charged 
that the treaty reduced their inde- 
pendence to a mockery by placing all 
their financial and military affairs 
under British control; also, that it vio- 
lated Article 10 of the League of Nations 
covenant. They asserted that under this 
agreement Persia was placed in the grip 
of England for twenty years at least by 
the period fixed for payment of the 
£2,000,000 loan, with no assurance that 
military and financial control would end 
even then. 

The Echo de Paris obiected that the 
treaty had been concluded without sub- 





mitting it to the League of Nations. 
Commenting on the treaty terms it said: 

If the above stipulations do not con- 
stitute a most complete protectorate, then 
words have lost their meaning. Doubt- 
less nowhere is a formal protectorate 
mentioned, and doubtle a clause an- 
neounces the independence and full integ- 
rity of Persia, but the substance of the 
agreement will fool no one. 

Le Figaro also said that the Anglo- 
Persian agreement was equivalent to a 
protectorate and quoted The Morning 
Post of London, which said: “ Were we 
not concerned in this matter we should 
say this was a protectorate.” 

The Temps on Aug. 16 virtually ac- 
cused England of violating the covenant 
of the League of Nations. The promise 
to respect the integrity and independence 
of Persia it characterized as an oratori- 
cal precaution, and declared that Persian 
independence was attacked by the treaty 
itself. Persian sovereignty, it said, was 
lost by the clauses forcing Persia to em- 
ploy only British officers and intrusting 
her finances only to British specialists. 
Persia, one of the nations invited to join 
the League of Nations, became the vic- 
tim of what Article X. of the covenant 
especially forbade. Further, the Temps 
continued, Persia has a Constitution— 
that of 1907—which provides that all 
treaties must be ratified by its Assembly 
unless for the sake of expediency they 
are secret treaties. But this treaty can- 
not be considered secret because England 
has repudiated secret diplomacy. It can- 
not be ratified by the Assembly because 
no Assembly exists, and none can be 
elected under the existing régime of 
British military cecupation. The Veraps 
added that France resented this Persian 
treaty on moral grounds because of its 
violation of Wilsonian principles and of 
the League of Nations co.enant, and as- 
serted that France had no ulterior mo- 
tive for its attitude and no intention to 
ask of England compensatory ad- 
vantages to condone the offense. 

Of the English papers The Daily News 
stood out in disapproval. Its comment 
was in part as follows: 

Great Gritain, having secured by the 
present ugreement a position of monopoly 
in Persia, is prepared te consider doing 
for herself and us between herself and 


Persia what Persia desired the Peace 
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Conference to do in the name of the Al- 
lies as a whole. Why did Great Britain 
frustrate that legitimate and reasonable 
desire? Was it in order to retain a lever 
to raise herself into the position of pre- 
ponderance she obtains by the present 
treaty? The suspicion may be ill-founded 

—we should be thankful to be convinced 

that it was—but few agreements have 

worn an uglier look. 

Other British papers approved the 
agreement and disclaimed the designs 
attributed by foreign criticism. The 
Daily Chronicle said: 

No doubt we shall be accused of endeav- 
oring to establish in Persia a second 
Egypt, but that is not our intention, nor - 
is it to the interests of this country. A 
prosperous, well-governed, self-dependent 
and friendly Persia will be of infinitely 
more value to us than’ discontented and 
dependent. With a _ frontier ,. bordering 
upon Russia, it is to her interest and ours 
that she should be free; for, even if we 
wanted—which we do not—another Egypt, 
we should not wish to have it in that 
place, above all others, where we need a 
friendly buffer State. We want an inde- 
pendent Persia for precisely the same. 
reason that we have always wanted an 
independent Afghanistan. 

The Morning Post commented as fol- 
lows: 


We do not think the new agreement 
can arouse the objection of any foreign 
Government; and, indeed, the services of 
British troops during the war when they 
occupied the Caspian region and Bagdad 
and held (what they still hold) the line 
from Bagdad to Kasvin, thus preventing 
the Germans from entering Asia by that 
route, entitle this country to some recog- 
nition. 


ATTITUDE OF UNITED STATES 


London representatives of American 
oil interests viewed the agreement as an 
attempt to assure British control over 
the great Persian oil. fields and other 
natural resources such as the British 
Government had been planning in the 
Euphrates Valley; in this connection The 
London Chronicle’s financial editor said 
that while the agreement was pre- 
eMiinently political, it was also true that 
the Government controlled the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, and no doubt had 
an eye to its financial interests in Per- 
sia. 

Officially the Government of the 


United States had been inclined to favor 
Persian participation in the Peace Con- 
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ference. Before it convened, the Persian 
Government: had made representations 
both to the United States and Great 
Britain on its right of representation. 
One of the grounds on which it based 
this claim was that England, Russia, and 
Turkey hed violated Persian neutrality 
during the war, the British, in especial, 
having established military bases on Per- 
sian territory and used it as a ground 
for military operations. In a reply to 
Persia’s request sent by Secretary Lan- 
sing to Mirza Ali Kuli Khan, then Per- 
sian Chargé d’Affaires at Washington, it 
was stated that “ The Government of the 
“United States regards with sympathy 
“the request that Persian delegates be 
“admitted to the Peace Conference with 
“power to take part in the discussion 
“and determination of all questions with 
“which Persia is interested or con- 
cerned.” . The Persian Government sent 
its delegation to Paris in January. | All 
American efforts to secure the delega- 
tion’s participaticn in the conference, 
however, proved abortive, and the mis- 
sion was allowed only to present certain 
claims of its country on Feb. 14, followed 
by a supplementary memorandum on 
March 28 and a reminder on April 6. 
The Persians declared that no reason- 
able attention had been paid to their 
demands. 

It was stated on Aug. 29 that 
Kaighosrow Shahrokh, member and 
Chief Custodian of the Persian Parlia- 
ment, who was sent to the United States 
on a special mission, and who is now in 
Washington, had filed with Secretary 
Lansing a protest against the Anglo- 
Persian agreement, and that. other in- 
fluential Persians in the United States 
had begun to organize a movement 
against the new arrangement. 


BRITISH OFFICIAL DENIALS 


Officially, meanwhile, the British Gov- 
ernment denied all designs on Persia. 
Cecil B. Harmsworth, Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, addressing the 
House of Commons on Aug. 18, said: 


The policy of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is to assist Persia to re-establish 
herself on a sound basis. There is not. 
the slightest foundation for a suspicion 
that the Government proposed or that the 
Persian Government would have consented 
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to create anything in the 
protectorate. 

The Persian Government turned to Great 
Britain as her most powerful friendly 
neighbor, and. this Goverhment would 
have departed from its traditional policy 
of warm interest in the Persian Govern- 
ment had it declined to respond to her 
appeal. 


Mr. Harmsworth s#id the attitude of 
the Persian Cabinet and the impending 
visit of the Shah to England constituted 
a sufficient answer to all the insinua- 
tions. 


On Sept. 19 Earl Curzon, Government 


nature of a 


leader in the House of Lords and Presi- 


dent of the council, speaking at a dinner 
given in London in honor of the Foreign 
Minister of Persia, said in part: 

The independence of Persia is a British 
as well as a Persian interest. Indecd, 
our main interest in Persia is its inde- 
pendence. We do not want Persia to be 
a mere buffer against our enemies. We 
want her to be a bulwark for the peace 
of the world, and I can assure our guest 
he need have no feats upon that point. 
We shall respect the independence of his 
country. ; 

We did not ask at the Peace Conference 
for a mandate in respect to Persia. Had 
it been’ offered, we should not have ac- 
cepted it. 1 do not believe for a moment 
that Persia. would have asked for it. 
We prefer to trade with Persia as a part- 
ner on equa’ terms. with that country en- 
joying her own sovereignty and capable 
of dealing with us on terms of partncr- 
ship. 

I do not conceal frotn myself that, fully 
as we understand the agreement con- 
cluded between us, stispicions have been 
aroused us to its real character. These 
suspicions rest, in the main, upon a mis- 
conception which should not be difficult 
to remove. I see it stated in some quar- 
ters that this agreement is a veiled pro- 
tectorate by Great Britain over Persia. 
I take it that a protectorate means some 
assumption of exclusive responsibility and 
some curtailment or restriction in the 
protected country’s Hberties. 

I find no evidence of such a condition 
of affairs in this agreement. I would not 
have been a party to any attempt to set 
up ua British protectorate over Persia. In 
any case, it would have been impossible, 
because Persia would neither have asked 
for nor accepted it. On the contrary, she 
would have resented and resisted it. I 
should have been opposed to it because 
it would have been contrary to our re- 
peated engagements, and, in the last re- 
sort, because I should have regarded it as 
inimical to British interests. 

We have, or shall have, as a result of 
this war enough to do in the eastern parts 
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ot the workl. If a nat’on assumes a pro- customs treaties, not only between Persia 
tectorate, it also assumes certain respon- and Great Britain, but between Persia 
sibilities which have a tendency to atta'n and foreign powers An examination of 
the weight of a heavy burden. Above ell the text shows there is no ground fm 
it is compelled to give finuncial assistance this suspicion 
on a_seale which m ultimately be Again, when we undertake in this agree- 
overwhelming Ther fa neither I nor ment to co-operate with the Persian 
my colleagues would ha.w consented to a Government for the encouragement of 
acquiesced in anything Uke the creation Anglo-Persian enterprises, for the devel- 
f « British protectorate over Persia opment of the country, we create thereby 


no monopoly. We claim no. exclusive 


DENIES VIOLATION OF LEAGUE rights for ourselves to the exclusion of 


other powers, and. indeed, some of them 


Those who believe the British are going. have rendered substantial service to that 
as a result of this 2ugreement, to settle county... > #4 
down in Persia and to Anglicize, to In- 1 ask our guest to give, as I am con- 
dianize or Euvopeaniz: it in any sense of fident he will be able to do, recognition 
the term are grossly mistaken. <All we of the fact that in the reeent negotiations 
want to do is to give Persia expert as- between us both parties acted with ubse- 
sistance and financial aid which will en- lute freedom and were subject to no 
able ber to carve out her own fortunes pressure whatsoever. We could not have 
as an independent and still living eoun- imposed this agreement upon Persia if 
try Persia had not been willing to accept it, 

I see it stated in some quarters that and that country could not have wrung ‘ 
this agreement is a disparagement or de- it from us. We are jointly prepared te 
liberate neglect of the League of Nations. defend this agreement, and look forward 
Articles X. and XX. of the covenant are to the vindication of its real charact: r in e 
supposed in some sense to have been its operation. ‘ i 
ignored by us Prince Firuz, Persian Foreign Min ‘ 


I would say emphatically, on behalf of 
my Government and after a conversation 
with his Highness this afternoon, that 


ister, speaking in Teheran for the Shah, 
who was in Paris incognito, stated on 


aati and then to the League of Nations for 


approval. “ Nothing in this agrecment,” 


both his Government and mine :.ccept un- Oct. 11 that Persia had sent a delegation 

reservedly Articles X. and XX. of the to the Peace Conference when it was 

covenant of the Lengue of Nations, and first organized, but the delegates had 

that we see in them nothing inconsistent eK 4 ae 

din. whes 06 hike en ee been refused admission; in the distracte:| 

trary, as soon as the treaty of peace is condition of the country it had turned to 

ratified and as soon as the Council of the Great Britain for financial and othe: ; 

oe poy seg ee oe eee assistance, and had received it. ‘The i 

existence, s we j nti 0 is Gov- das : 

ernment se ae — tee eas os agreement concluded with the British ; 

nereement to the council of the Leagu Ministry, he said, would be submitted to ; 

with a full explanation and defense of its the Persian Parliament at an early date, : 
¥ 
t 
¥ 


There is another point in the agreement 
concerning which there has been. sore 


« . la, ' 
misunderstanding. There is a passage in he added, affects the independence of | 
it which says the two Governments hii Persia. It gives no permanent rivhts te 4 
agreed to the appointment of a joint cor- Great Britain, nor any monopolies. We i 
mittee of experts for the examination ard : . ' 

ae os : — a can ourselves fix the powers of covn- ‘ 
revision of existing customs tariffs, d rare i ; 
we noceie to bade Bown talereed thas tion selors and of any military instrvctors it 
Rritvin is claiming the right to rs may please us to accept from England.” 


Text of the Shantung T reaty of 1898 


What China Conceded to Germany 


‘HIINA refused to sign the Treaty of Peking on Sept. 24, 1919, announcing the 
CC Versailles because that treaty gave termination of the war between that 
to Japan, temporarily, at least, thé. country and Germany. The mandate 
concessions formerly wrung from China stated that. though China had refused 
by the German Empire; the President of to sign the treaty, it now recognized all 
China, however, issued a mandate at the articles of that document except the 


. 
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one relating to the Shantung concessions. 
In view of the continued importance of 
the Shantung question in international 
affairs CURRENT History here presents 
the text of the original treaty of March 
6, 1898, between Germany and China, 
which came into force with the formal 
exchange of ratifications at Berlin on 
April 29, 1898. The portions of the 
treaty embodying the “commercial con- 
cessions"” (Parts II. and III.) were not 
made public officially until ten years 
later. 

Following is the text of the entire 
document as translated from the German 
official version: 

The incident at the mission station in the 
prefecture of Tsaochoufu in Shantung having 
now been settled by amicable agreement, the 
Imperial Chinese Government regards the 
oceastfon as a suitable one for giving a special 
and conerete proof of its grateful recognition 
of the friendship which has hitherto at all 
times heen manifested by Germany toward 
China. In consequence, the Imperial German 
Government and the Imperial Chinese Gov- 
ernment, inspired by the mutual and recip- 
rocal desire to strengthen the bonds of friend: 
ship between their two countries und further 
to develop the eronomic and trade relations 
of the citizens of the two States respectively 
with each other, have concluded the follow- 
ing special convention: 


Part I1.—Leasing-Arrangements Concern- 
ing Kiao-Chau 


ARTICLE 1.—His Majesty the “Emperor cf 
China, in pursuance of the object of 
strengthening the friendly relations between 
Chinu and Germany, and inereasing the mili- 
tary preparedness of the Chinese Empire, 
gives his promise—while he reserves to him- 
’ self all rights of sovereignty in a zone fifty 
kilometers (one hundred Chinese i) fn 
Width surrounding the line of high-water 
mark of Kiao-Chau Bay—to permit within 
this gone the free passage of German troops 
at all times, and also to make no decree con- 
ecrning wneasures of policy or administration 
affecting this. zone without the previous 
assent of the German Government; and espe- 
clally not to interpose any hindrance to any 
regulation of the water courses which at any 
time may become necessary. His Majesty 
the Emperor of China hereby reserves to 
himsclf the right. in friendly understanding 
with the German Government, to. station 
troops in the zone above mentioned, and 
also to decree other military administrative 
measures, 

ARTICLE 1.—With the object of fulfilling 
the justifiable wish of the German Emperor, 
that Germany, like other powers, may have 
a place on the Chinese coast under its own 
jurisdiction, for the repair and fitting out 
of its ships, for the storing of materials and 
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supplies for the same, and also for the 
establishment of other appliances connected 
therewith, his Majesty the Emperor of 
Chinn concedes to Germany, by way of lease, 
provisionally for ninety-nine years, bow 
sides of the entrance to Kiao-Chau Bay. Ger- 
many undertakes to carry through to com- 
pletion, upon the territory conecded to ft, 
the fortification of the buildings and estab- 
lishments and for the defense of the cntrance 
of the harbor. 


ARTICLE Ib—In order to prevent any 
possibility of conflicts arising, the Imperial 
Chinese Government will not, during the 
term of the lease, exercise rights of 
sovereignty, but concedes the exercise of the 
sume to Germany, over the following ex- 
plicitly defined territory: 

1. On the northerly side of the entrance of 
the bay: The tongue of land bounded 
on its northeasterly side by a line 
drawn from the northeasterly: corner of 
Potaty Island to Ioshan Harbor. 

2. On the southerly side of the entrance of 
the bay: The tongue of land bounded 
on its southwesterly side by a. line 
drawn from the southwesterly point of 
the inlet situated southwestward of 
Chiposan Tsland in a straight Hne to 
Tolosan Island. 

3. The Chiposan Islands and Potato Island. 

4. The whole expanse of water of the bay 
up to the highest water-mark as it is 
at this time. 

» All the islands which front upon Kiao- 
Chau Bay, and which require to be 
taken into consideration for the defense 
of the bay from the side toward the 
rea, namely, for example, Tolosan, 
Tschalientau, &e. 


The high contracting parties bind them- 
sclves to have planned out and established 
an exact fixation of the boundaries: of this 
territory leased to Germany and also of the 
fifty-kilometer zone around the bay: this to 
he done by commissioners appointed by both 
parties respectively and in a manner adapted 
to the local clreumstances. 

Chinese warships and merchant ships shall 
participate in all privileges in Kiao-Chau 
Bay on the same basis with the othcr nations 
which are on friendly terms with Germany, 
and the entrance and departure, as well as 
the sojourn of Chinese ships in the bay, 
shall be subjected to no other limitations 


~] 


than those’ which the Imperial German Gov- . 


ernment. by authority of the rights of 
sovereignty over the whole extent of the 
bay ancillary to its land rights and hereby 
conceded to it. may, at any time, by public 
decree, declare to be prohibitions applicable 


to the ships of other nations. 


ARTICLE 1IV.--Germany obligates itsclf to 
erect the necessary guides and signa's for 
navigation on the islands and shoals in 
front of the entrance of the bay. 

No imposts shall be collected from Chinese 
warships or merchant ships in Kiao-Chau Bay 
except those to which other ships are sub- 
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jected, for the purpose of the upkeep of the 
necessary harbor and wharf establishments. 

ARTICLE V.—In case Germany should 
hereafter at any time express the wish to 
give back Kiao-Chau’ Bay to China before 
the expiration of the terms of the lease, 
China obligates itself to make good the ex- 
pehdilures which Germany shall have made 
in Kino-Chau, and to concede to Germany a 
better place to be under Germany’s own 
jurisdiction, 

Germany obligates itself ncver vo give any 
kind cf Lasehold right to any oiher power. 

The Chinese people residing in the leased 
territory, assuming that they demean them- 
selves in conformity with the laws and the 
publie order, shall participate at all times in 
the’ protection of the German Government. 
So far as their linds are not ineluded in 
plans for publfe Improvements, they shall be 
at liberty to remain upon them. 

If parcels of real estate owned by Chinese 
shall be included in, plans for public improve- 
ments, the owner shall be Indemnified for 
them. 

As respects the reorganization of, the 
Chinese customs stations which, as formerly 
situated, were outside the leased territory of 
Germany, but within the community-zone of 
fifty kilometers, the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment intends to enter into an amicable 
understanding with the Chinese Government 
in regard to the determinate regulation of 
the customs boundary and the collection of 
customs, in a manner which will protect all 
the interests of China; and it binds itself to 
enter into further negotiations on this sub- 
ject. 


Part I1.—Railroad and Mining 
Concessions 


ARTICLE 1.—The Imperial Chinese Gov- 
ermment grants to Germany the concession 
for the following lines of railroad in the 
Provinee of Shantung: ‘ 

1. From Kiao-Chau by way of Weihsien, 
Chingechou. Poshun, Tzechuan, and 
Tsinanfu, and from thence in a straight 
line to the boundary of Shantung: 

2. From Kiao-Chau to Ichoufu and from 
thence onward through Laiwuhsien to 
‘Tsinanfu, 

[t is understood that the building of the 
section from Tsinanfu to the beundury of 
Shantung shall not be entered upon unt'l 
afier the completion of the 1oad to Tsiranfu 
in order that an opportunity may be given 
for considering the connection of this line 
with the line to be built by China itself. The 
special agreement to be made after consvulta- 
tion. in regard to the details of all the under- 
takings, shall determine the route for this 
last section. 

ARTICLE (f1.--For the building of the 
above-named lines of railroad, one or more 
German-Chinese railroad companies shall be 
formed. German and Chinese merchants 
shall be at liberty to contribute capital there- 
for, and on both sides there shall be named 
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trustworthy officials to supervise these under- 
takings. 

ARTICLE Ti1.--For the regulation of the 
details a special agreement will be drawn up 
by the high contracting parties. China and 
Germany will regulate. the matter for them- 
selves; nevertheless the Chinese Government 


‘hereby obligates itself to the German- 


Chinese railroad companies which are to 
build the railroads to concede fair terms for 
the building and operation of the designated 
railroads, so that in all economic questions 
they shall not be placed in a worse position 
than other Chinese-European companies else- 
where in the Chinese Empire. This provision 
has reference only to economic matters. . No 
part whatsoever of the Province of Shantung 
can be annexed or occupied by the building 
of the railroad lines. 


ARTICLE 1V.—Along the railroads above 
named within a space of thirty li from the 
linea, especially in Poshan and Weihsicn on 
the Kiao-Chau-Tsinanfu linc, and also in 
Ichoufu, and Laiwuhsien on the Kiao-Chau- 
Ichoufu-Tsinanfu line, it shall be permissible 
for German contractors to work the coal- 
beds, and carry on other undertakings, and 
also to carry into execution the plans for 
necessary public works. As respects these 
undertakings German and Chinese merchants 
shall be at liberty to associate themseives in 
the furnishing of the capital. As in the 
ease of the railroad concessions, so also as 
respects the working of mines, appropriate 
special arrangements will be agreed upon 
after mutual consultation, The Chinese Gov- 
ernment hereby promises to concede to the 
German merchants and engineers fair terms 
in all respects, in harmony with the arrange- 
ments above mentioned undertaken by it in 
reference to railroads, so that the Gcrman 
contractors shall not. be placed in a worse 
position than other Chinese-European com- 
panies elsewhere in the Chinese Empire. 
Moreover, this provision has reference only 
to economic matters, and has no other mean- 
ing. 


Part Ill.—Priority Rights in the 
Province of Shuntung 

The Imperial Chinese Government obligates 
itself, in all cases in which for any purposes 
whatsoever within the krovince of Shantung, 
the acking of forc'gn aid in persons, capital, 
or material shal! be under considcration, to 
tender the public works and the supplying of 
materials to which the plans relate, for a 
first bid. to German industrial development 
engineers and material supply merchants who 
nre engaged in similar undertakings. 

In case the German industrial development 
engineers and material supply merchants are 
not iriclined to undertake the carrying out of 
such works or the supplying of the ma- 
terials, Chine shall be at liberty to proceed 
in any other manner at its pleastre. 

The foregoing arrangements shall be rati- 
fied by the sovereigns of the two States 
which are the makers of this agreement, and 
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the instruments of ratification shall be so 
exchanged that, upon the receipt in Berlin 
ef the instrument of ratification on the part 
of China, the instrument of ratification on 
the part of Germany shall be handed to the 
Chinese Minister in Berlin. 

The following agreement is drawn up in 
four originals—two German and two Chinese: 
and on March 6, 1898S equivalent to the four- 
teenth day of the second moon in the twenty- 
fourth year of Kuang-hsii, it was signed by 
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the representatives of the two States which 
are the makers of the agreement. 


(Signed) 

Baron von HEYKING, Imperial German 
Minister. 

LI HUNG-CHANG, Impecrisl Chinese Chief 
Secretary, Minister cf the Tsungli- 
Yamén, &c. 

WENG T'UNG-HO, Imperial Chinese Chief 


Secretary, member of the Council of 
State, Minister of the Tsuneli-Yamén, &¢ 


Shantung Under General Ma Liang 
By GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


[MANAGER OF THE CHINA BurReAU OF INFORMATION] 


The Governmental methcds of Geneval Ma Liang, the pro-Japanese ruler of 
Shantung Province, are described in this article by Mr. Sokolsky, the head of a Chi- 


nese bureau of information recently established in Shanghai, China. 


Though Ma 


Liang is a Chinaman, his sympathics ave on the Japanese side of the coutroversy. 
His acts in enforcing martial law in the disputcd province during Augusi, 1919, are 


here reviewed from a Chinese viewpoint. 


HINGS reached their climax in Shan- 
tung at the end of July, when the 
Civil Governor, Shen Ming Chane. 

resigned. Thus the Jast barrier betweer 
the Chinese and the Japanese disap- 
peared. Governor Shen was beloved hy 
the people of the province, and he re- 
signed because of his inability to settle 
the many disputes which arose between 
China and Japan in a manner acceptable 
to the Chinese people; because he wished 
to protest against the high-harded ac- 
tions of the Japancse in Shantung: and 
because he was; bitter against the Jara- 
nese, stating that they were riding 
roughshod over China. 

After the Civil Governor had resigned, 
martial law was declared and General 
w.a Liang was appointed to carry out its 
provisions. Ma Liang is a man of con- 
siderable education and ability. He has 
written 2 series of books on the subject 
of physical vraining which are the best 
in the Chinese Janguage. He is a briil- 
iant commander and is very much be- 
loved by his troops. However, he has a 
purely military point of view, and is un- 
able to understand the present patriotic 
movements in China, except as a direct 
offense to the militarists and as an in- 
sult to him personally. His army is paid 
out of a loan which was made bv Japan 
to General “ Little’’ Hsu, and he feels 


that if the Japanese lost their power his 
army would be unpaid. ‘Therefore he 
has been acting in the interest of Japan 
and against the interest of his own coun- 
try in the province. 


Ma Liang’s attitude toward Japan is 
best described in his own words in a 
speech which he delivered at the Normai 
School for Boys in Tsinan on July 22. 
He said: 


What we eat, the 
our clothes, the Japanese give us. We 
should unite with the Japanese and be 
as one. We must show the Japanese 
how grateful we are to them for all their 
kirciness. If you persist in refusing 10 
buy Japanese goous I will force you to 
buy them. * * ¢ 

The Americans want us not to buy 
Japanese goods, because the white peo- 
ples want us to destroy ourselves and the 
Japanese. The Chinese refused to sign 
the Peace Treaty only because’ the 
Americans told them not to do it. Had 
they signed the Peace Treaty the fcllow- 
irg special privileges would have accrued 
to China: 


Japanese give us: 


1. Japan and China would have been 
friendly to each other. 
2. Extraterritoriality would have been 


abolished, and hereafter Chinese officials 
would be able to punish Europeans and 
Americans. 

2. The customs would have been revised 
favorably to China. 

Had the Peace Treaty 
three points would have been gained an? 
only Tsing-tao lost 


heen signed these 





SHANTUNG UNDER GENERAL MA LIANG 


A student arose and asked Ma Liang, 
“ According to you it would be better for 


China to belong to Japan?” Ma Liang 


replied: “ Why not? Korea, India, and 


Palestine belong to others. The people 
in those countries seem to be happy. 
Why should the Chinese worry about it 
so? Hereafter any one who boycotts 
Japanese goods will be executed, and, be- 
cause I am a Mohammedan, I will begin 
with the Mohammedans.” 


On Aug. 8, £00 students in Tsinan met ° 


and appointed fifteen of their number to 
ca'l upon the Military Governor and to 
make three requests: 

1. That the martial law which had 
been declared throughout the province be 
canceled. 

2. That the old Civil Governor, Shen 
Ming Chang, who had been permitted to 
resign, should be reappointed. 

3. That General Ma Liang be removed. 

Ma Liang regarded this as a personal 
matter. He immediately arrested the 
fifteen students and bambooed them. Ma 
Liang made violent threats against the 
student prisoners, whom he said he 
would execute summarily as a warning 
to the whole province that his ‘will should 
not be opposed. At 9 o’clock the same 
cvening the British and American Con- 
suls at Tsinan called upon Ma Liang to 
inquire after the fate of. the students. 
He said they had been released. 

Early in the morning of Aug. 4 Gen- 
eral Ma executed three Mohammedans, 
the eldest of whom was a native physi- 
cian 68 years old, who had rendered pro- 
fessional services to General and Mrs. 
Ma. Before being put to death the old 
man was frightfully tortured with red- 
hot irons and was given 112 lashes. Ma 
Liang executed these Mohammedans un- 
der the cover of martial law and on the 
ground that they were Bolsheviki. It is 
not likely that Ma Liang knew anything 
about Bolsheviki or that he even knew 
the word. The act and excuse both ema- 
nated from the same source, from his 
Japanese advisers, who are using him to 
cow the brave people of Shantung. 

The President of the Tsinan Students’ 
Union, Mr. Hsia, is a prisoner in the 
Shantung Christian College, in which he 
studies medicine. Should he leave the 
building, he will be arrested, and if not 
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executed, at any rate imprisoned and 
bambooed. I visited Mr. Hsia and he 
told me of his interview with Ma Liang. 
He said that he had asked Ma Liang not 
to declare martial law, and to release the 
merchants and proclaim freedom of 
meeting. The requests were refused. Ma 
Liang said: “ You cannot interfere: in 
this business. If you do I wiil ki:l you. 
I don’t want to talk with you; I have the 
power to force you to do as 1 say.” 

On Aug. 2 the students visited the 
Military and. Civil Governors to make 
the same requests. Ma Liang, through 
-his highly developed spy system, knew 
what was happening, and frightened the 
Military Governor by telling him that 
the students were going to rebel the fol- 
lowing day and send him a bomb. 

Subsequent:y sixteen students . were 
imprisoned in the Normal School Build- 
ing. Sixty girl students, who decided to 
lend the boys their moral support, were 
prevented by soldiers from entering the 
building, but sat in the hot sun in the 
strect. Ma Liang arrived with his body- 
guard, drove all the students into the 
school, and delivered this speech: 

You students are foolish, not patriotic. 

You are under the influence of Southern 
leaders. The merchants who have been 
arrested were not patriotic. They were 
Bolsheviki. They must be severely pun- 
ished. The students must obey the rules. 
The Vresident has) pruclaimed = martinl 
law, and who does not obey will ‘be shot. 
* * * The students’ movement is due to 
Western influence. The Chinese and the 
Jupanese must stand ‘together against the 
Western nations. Had the treaty been 
signed China would have been in a posi- 
tion of equality with all the nations of 
the world, * * * The business of a student 
is to study in the school, and if any stu- 
dent participates in these foolish move- 
ments against the Japanese | will shoot 
him. 

One student who remonstrated with 
him was bamboecd till an artery in his 
wrist was broken, Girl students who 
tried to join their imprisoned comrades 
were brutally treated and insulted. 

After this the student headquarters 
were closed, their literature was burned, 
the boycott movement was suppressed, 
and the effort to raise funds to buy-back 
the railroads~came to an end for the 
time being. 


Shanghai, China, Sept. 4. 1919. 
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Evolution of the Tank 


A Brief History of the Land Dreadnoughts and Their 
Increasing Efficiency in Battle 


HE first armored battle cars or 
“tanks” were a British invcn- 


tion developed from an American 

automobile tractor used for agri- 
cultural purposes on the Western prairies. 
They made their initial appearance at 
the battle of the Somme, Sept. 15, 1916. 
Various models were tried successively 
after that, both by the French and ky the 
British, with two diverging tendencies. 
one toward smaller and more mobile ma- 
chincs, culminating in the French “ baby 
tanks,” and the other tow&rd sti!l more 
powerful and heavy machines, culminat- 
ing in the Mark V. model. weighing 
thirty-six tons and armed with six- 
pounder guns. When the war ended 
there were in hand extensive develop- 
ments of both kinds of tanks that gave 
promise of force sufficient to smash 
throvgh the enemy lines with impunity 
in the following Spring. 

When trench warfare resulted in .the 
establishment of fixed lines the British 
Navy’s armored car division lost its 
former value, demonstrated in the early 
part of the war in scouting and skirmish- 
ing expeditions. Lieutenant Walter G. 
Wilson, R. N. V. R., of Squadron 20, 
throughout 1915 carried on experiments 
with a view to discovering a_ trench- 
crossing machine which would take in- 
fantry into the enemy lines with com- 
parative immunity from rifle and ma- 
chine-gun fire. Meanwhile the Landship 
Committee, with Mr. (now Sir Eustace) 
d’Eyncourt as Chairman, had _ been 
formed. The test laid down was that the 
machine must be able to climb a parapet 
four and a half feet high and cross a 
trench five and a half feet wide, this 
being the average dimensions of an 
enemy trench; it also had to cross soft 
ground of a consistency equal to Flan- 
ders mud and break through barbed wire 
posts. 

Lieutenant Wilson worked in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. (now Sir William) Trit- 


ton of the engineering firm of VY. Fos 
ter & Co., at Lincoln, and at thai firm’s 
works two' experimental machines were 
set up, nicknamed Little Willie and Big 
Willie. In the latter was embcdied the 
germ from which sprang all subsequent 
types of tanks--i. e., a curved armored 
steel hull with all-round track. Trials 
took place at Hatfield Park in Janu- 
ary and February, 1916, at which the 
King, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Kitche 
ner, Commodore Sueter, and Mr. Church- 
ill were present. It was the last-named 
who, as First Loid of the Adiniralty, 
sanctioned and encouraged the experi- 
ments when there was a marked lack 
of enthusiasm in high military quarters. 


FIRST EXPERIMENTS 


Foster’s was ordered to build 125 
machines, and in order that no whisper 
should reach the enemy of what was 
afoot and owing to some resen\lance 
borne by the very first machine to an 
oil tank cart such as used to be scen in 
the streets of London, the name “ tank ” 
was adopted. It was undoubted!y the 
best-kept secret of the war. Supply 
was placed in the hands of a leading 
member of the Landship Committee, 
also an officer of the Armored Car 
Squadron, Major Albert Stern, (now 
Colonel Sir A. Stern.) a man of im- 
mense resource and energy. Colonel 
Stern put his whole heart and soul into 
the pioneer work of production, and was 
not afraid to enlist the support of the 
most powerful in the land when opposi- 
tion had to be broken down. Another 
order for tanks was given to the Met- 
ropolitan Carriage Works Company, 
Birmingham, and in time this firm be- 
came the backbone of heavy tank pro- 
duction. 


By September, 1916, a considerable 
number of tanks, Marks I., II., and ITI., 
were in France ready for action, receiv- 
ing their first practical test on the 
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Somme. They carried 105 horse power 
Daimler engines, with an armament of 
6-pounder 40-calibre naval guns and ma- 
chine guns and averaged two miles an 
hour on fairly hard ground. 

With the development of the tanks, 
these first machines, by the end of the 
war, had come to be looked upon as the 
Noah’s Arks of the Tank Corps, with 
the cartwheel device at the back for get- 
ting over awkward angles. It had be- 
come manifest that speed, steering, and 
invulnerability had to be greatly im- 
proved, and the terrain for these jug- 
gernauts of war carefully chosen. The 
huge possibilities of the tank even in 
its primitive state were exampled in the 
Ministry of Munitions Journal, in which 
it was reported that on Sept. 25, 1916, 
one tank followed by a company of in- 
fantry cleared 1,500 yards of enemy 
trench, killing many Germans and cap- 
turing 860 prisoners at a cost of five 
casualties to English troops. 


TANK MARK IV. 

Thus came the Mark IV. tank, with 
its epicyclic control, its thicker armor 
plate, and its unditching gear, a beam 
which could be manipulated to lever it 
out of awkward holes. The latter ‘de- 
vice, however, could not be used unless 
the crew exposed themselves, a draw- 
back that was remedied in the later 
types. The Mark IV. male tank car- 
ried two 6-pounder guns of a new type, 
shorter than the naval gun, and four 
Lewis machine guns; and the female 
tank six machine guns. Its highest speed 
was a little less than four miles an hour 
on firm ground, and it weighed twenty- 
eight tons and measured twenty-six feet 
over all. It had a 150 horse power Ri- 
cardo engine. 


Meanwhile the medium Mark A tank, | 


commonly known as the “ whippet,” had 
been designed. It weighed seventeen 
tons, curried two forty-five horse power 
Tylor engines, had a maximum speed of 
eight miles an hour, and was armed with 
four Hotchkiss machine guns. The crew 
comprised one officer and three men. It 
made its début in a minor action during 
the great German push in March, 1918, 
and in the following month filled the 
enemy war correspondents with dismay 


at machines “which could outpace cay 
alry and were too quick for field guns to 
put them out of action.” This was an 
exaggerated notion of the mobility of the 
whippet, but the machine did accomplish 
some remarkable feats. Near Villers’ 
Bretonneux, after the German bid for 
Amiens had failed, a few whippets routed 
a German brigade, causing 400 enemy 
czsvalties at a cost of five British casual- 
ties and one whippet hors de combat. 


FRENCH BABY TANKS 


By this time the French had taken up 
tanks most enthusiastically, and their 
light Renault chars-a-assaut—with a 
thirty-seven-millimeter gun or eight-miili- 
meter Hotchkiss machine guns—caused 
the enemy almost as much uneasiness as 
its British prototype. 

Louis Renault had submitted a model 
for smaller tanks to the French commis- 
sion handling such matters. No decision 
being reached regarding their use, he 
manufactured at his own risk of failure 
one hundred of these light machines and 
presentcd them to General Pétain. After 
seeing them in action the Commander in 
Chief of the Armies of the North and 
Northeast realized their possibilities, and 
a large order was given Renault’s firm. 
These tanks, manufactured in great 
numbers, contributed largely to the vie- 
tory obtained by Mangin’s army on July 
18, 1915. To commemorate this event 
and to express due recognition of Re- 
nault, the French Association of Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers tendered him a 
banquet on the occasion of his nomina- 
tion as a member of the Legicn of Honor. 

The heavier French tanks—the St. 
Chamond and Schneider—carried much 
more formidable armaments than the 
British machines, but were necessarily 
less mobile with their seventy-five-milli- 
meter (about 3.3 inch) guns and ammu- 
nition. All these machines did well at 
the battle of Noyon and other engage- 
ments. 


THE MARK V. 


Other types were being designed in 
England throughout 1916 and 1917—gun 
carriers, salvage, and infantry supply— 
but every nerve was strained to improve 
the heavy fighting tank. Thus came the 
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Mark V., whose main feature was the 
very much easier control and rapidity of 
turning. This machine weighed thirty- 
six tons, was twenty-eight feet in lengih, 
had a maximum speed of close on five 
miles an hour, and was armed with two 
short six-pounder guns and four Hotch- 
kiss machine guns, The female Maik 
V. carried six machine guns and no six- 
pounders, The Mark V. carried a 150 
horse power Ricardo engine. 

This machine and a modified form of 
it—Mark V.-—bore the brunt of the tank 
fighting in the Summer of 1918, and it 
is acknowledged by the military experts 
that Marshal Foch’s great counterattack 
on the Soissons salient in July owed 
much of its success to the co-operation 
of tanks, which gave courage and confi- 
dence to the troops, while it spread a 
corresponding measure of despair among 
the enemy ranks. Heavies used to make 
a plunge at machine-gun posts and go 
clean over them, burying the enemy gun- 
ners and their weapons in the ground 
urder thirty-six toas of metal. In a 
short time their coming became in most 
ceses a signal for an enemy sauve qui 
peut. 


IN THE CAMBRAI BATTLE 


The very idea of tanks contemplated a 
vast saving of infartry man power, and 
if in its early esrays the tank did not 
execute this function in a marked degree 
it was largely due to the softness and 
the flatness of the terrain selected. On 
the Somme in 1916 and near Arras in 
the Spring of 1917 it was this difficulty 
of ground, coupled with the slowness of 
the machines then in use, which gave the 
German gunners chances which they 
could not miss, But in the capture of 
the Messines Ridge in June, 1917, tanks 
gave great assistance to the infantry, 
and this was repeated in the Ypres- 
Comines Canal operations in the follow- 
ing months. In a certain small attack in 
August, 1917, which ordinarily would 
have been expected to incur several hun- 
dreds of casualties, the co-operation of 
several tanks reduced the number to fif- 
teen. 


Then came the famous battle of Cam- - 


brai in November, 1917, which dispelled 
any lingering doubts as to the efficacy 








of tanks and resulted in the capture of 
an enemy zone over six miles deep and 
of thousands of prisoners and over a 
hundred guns and trench mortars, besides 
the loss to the enemy of many killed and 
injured. The surprise was so complete 
that on the first day the British infantry 
losses were only haf the number of 
prisoners taker. Yet the best machines 
used in this attack were Mark IVs., and 
during the operations of 1918 that ter- 
minated in the enemy’s complete sur- 
render the saving of casualties by the 
Mark V. and Medium Mark A machines 
was immeasurable; though it must be 
stated in fairness to the Tank Corps that 
the tank casualties were often very 
heavy. The Germans had devoted an 
extraordinary amount of thought and 
genius to combating tanks, having failed 
to produce a successful machine them- 
selves. They turned out a few very 
cumbrous machines, inferior in every- 
thing but armament to the earliest Brit- 
ish types, and the German Headqvarters 
Staff is understood to have reported ad- 
versely on the use of them, though sev- 
eral came into action, together with some 
of the British captured Mark IVs. 

The enemy were under no illusion as 
to the efficacy of tanks in 1918, but 
neither their designing nor manufactur- 
ing capacity was capable of quick pro- 
duction, and when this new weapon really 
began to appear in numbers on the Brit- 
ish side the tank became the bugtear of 
the Germans. 


WHO INVENTED THE TANK? 


Secretary for War Winston Churchill, 
testifying before the Royal Commission 
on Awards to Inventors, declared that it 
was impossible to say “ that this. or that 
man invented the tank,” the caterpillar 
monster that broke through the enemy’s 
wire entanglements, and its progeny, 
the whippet (British) and the baby 
(French), that chased retreating Ger- 
mans and poured machine-gun fire into 
them. Mr. Churchill spoke of eighteen 
types of land ships from which models 
were constructed by the. Government, 
though only ten or eleven of ‘hese 
designs dealt with the tank idea. The 
caterpillar tractor, a farm implenwent 
invented by “Uncle” Ben Holt of Cah- 





fornia, was finally adopted as the motive 
power and basis of the war tank. Colonel 
I. C. Welborn, Director of the Tank 
Corps of the United States Army, made 
the following statement in December, 
1918, about the evolution of the machine 
which the British first used at Delville 
Wood on Sept. 15, 1916, in the battle of 
the Somme: 

For several years prior to the world 
war the authorities of the British Army 
had been endeavoring to create some 
machine highly destructive in its fighting 
capacity, and at the same time affording 
maximum protection to human life. The 
Holt Manufacturing Company, maker of 
the Holt farm tractor, was giving a 
tractor demonstration in one of the large 
German cities [in 1914]. <A representa- 
tive of the British Government who hap- 
pened to see the exhibit conceived the 
idea that the caterpillar tractor might be 
employed in propelling a huge steel fight- 
ing machine which would enable a mov- 
ing fort to negotiate the steepest hills 
and to move over difficult ground impos- 
sible of passage by any other vehicle. 
This officer immediately brought the 
tractor to the attention of General (then 
Colonel) E. DPD. Swinton of the British 
Army, who also realized the effective use 
to which the caterpillar tractor could 
be put. 


GENERAL SWINTON'S TESTIMONY 


Whether General Swinton was the 
first to prepare a model of the super- 
structure of an armored turret car based 
on a caterpillar tractor is still disputed 
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by some of his countrymen. When Gen- 
eral Swinton visited: the United States 
in June, 1918, he frankly said: 

America must be credited with beth 
the machine gun and its antidote, for 
in Antwerp in 1914 [not in a German 
city, it seems] a friend of mine saw 
for the first time an American agricul- 
tural caterpillar tractor. He wrote to me 
inquiring if there were not some military 
uses to which the idea could be put, and 
the invention of the tank resulted. 

The tun idea was born of the tactical 
problems of the Great War, not long 
after the first battle of the Marne, when 
trench fighting began and open warfare 
was brought to a sudden stop. Never 
hefore had defenses bristled so densely 
with wire entanglements. Open war- 
fare, according to Field Marshal Haig, 
was resumed in some degree in the 
battle of the Somme, but it was not 
until Sir Julian Byng made his surprise 
attack on the German line before Cam- 
brai in the Autumn of 1917 that tanks 
were employed in force and without 
artillery preparation. Then the trench 
system was broken up for a time, and 
there was open warfare on a front of 
several miles. Open warfare had been 
planned by both the French ard British 
General Staff long before the Ameri- 
cans entered the war, but there was no 
practical test until the British were 
ready to assemble a large number of 
tanks to lead the infantry into action. 


Humorous German Balance Sheet of Gains and Losses 


In an August issue of the Berlin comic paper, Ulk, appeared the following 


ingenious “ Balance Sheet of the War.” 


PROFIT AND LOSs TO AUG. 1, 1919 


DEBIT. Marks. 
Maintenance of Germany at The 

Hague Conference ....... eunweuss 113,766,500 
CisBORE WEP 6.6.6 dcKicecdviaevededs 110,000,000 
Depreciation of enemy........... 120,000,000 
The great Pan-German clique.... 684,600,000 
Speeches of Kaiser .............. 209,277,492 
The German Professors........-. 1,120,000 
Sinking of Lusitania. ...6ccsccs- 842,200,000 


Deportation Belgian workmen... 280,400,000 
Senseless destruction of enemy 


CHUPIIUEN: 3b cice dass wccewteecedns 1,800,000,000 
Food organization at home...... 174,218,169 
Activities of war press.......... 12,000,000 

WORD ctcven a dnuiea woe ws ene ae .3, 837,582,161 


German Republic (lncorporated.) 


CREDIT. Marks. Pf. 
Patriotie spirit of war volun- 

SONNE ce kk accudewosede: eeeese 120,000,000.00 
The German soldier........... 1,000,000,000.00 
Strength to endure........ ...  50,000,000.00 
Bight patriotic poets.......... 20 
RY | id ita we oat orators . 2,667,582, 160.20 


TOs g Miao knees <a 3,837,582, 161.00 
(Formerly the Kaiser's Empire.) 








Secret History of the Tanks 
By SIR ALBERT STERN 


Sir Albert Stern, who was made a Lieutenant in the Armored.Car Division of 
the British Navy in November, 1914, and who was cne of the chief creators ef the 
tank, has narrated in the Strand Magazine the secret history of the new engine « f 
war. A Major Hetherington, Transport Officer cf the ‘division, was a great 
advocate of new inventions, After a discussicn ef the uselessness cf armered cars 
except on roads, Major Hetherington one day got the Duke of Westminster suf fi- 
ciently interested in the idea of a “ land cruiser” to invite Winst: n Churehill to din- 
ner to discuss it. Mr, Churchill was delighted with the project of a cress-country 
car, and appointed a committee to study it, Kustace Tennyson d’Eyncourt, Director 
of Naval Construction, being made its Chairman, on Feb. 24, 1915. After describing 
this comnvittee’s early efforts, Sir Albert Stern continues: 


E encountered opposition from all 

W\ quarters. Manufacturers did not 
like our type of work. It was all 
experimental and meant continual can- 
celing of orders. Then, in July, 1915, the 
Ministry of Munitions took over a! in- 
ventions in connection with land warfare. 
* * * In August the whole of the Ar- 
mored Car Division was disbanded. This 
disbandment was stopped by the per- 
sonal intervention of Mr, d’Eyncourt, It 
was one of the many occasions on which 
he saved the landships (and future 
tanks) from extinction. 

The first tank, “ Mother,” was finished 
on Jan. 26, 1916, and sent by train to 
Hatfield station. Colonel Sir Maurice 
Hankey arranged for Mr. McKenna, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to travel 
down to the Hatfield trials in my car. I 
explained to him our ideas of mechanical 
warfare and its value in the saving of 
life and shells. After the trials Mr. Mc- 
Kenna said that it was the best invest- 
ment he had yet seen, and that, if the 
military approved, all the necessary 
money would be available, Sir William 
Robertson was well satisfied with the 
machine. 

Colonel Swinton, who was acting at 
this time as Assistant Secretary to the 
Committee of Imperial Defense, was in- 
trusted with the task of raising and 
training a corps to man the tanks, and a 
camp was taken at Thetford, in Norfolk. 
It was kept a great secret, and the whole 
ground, several miles in extent, was sur- 
rounded by armed guards. Several dis- 
plays were given there during the Sum- 


mer, and live six-pounder shells were 
used. The King, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
Sir William Robertson were among those 
who saw our displays. 

On Sunday, Sept. 17, Sir Douglas Haiz 
appeared in front of General Butler’s of- 
fices and congratu!ated Colonel Swinton 
and me. He said: ‘We have had the 
greatest victory since the battle of the 
Marne. We have taken more prisoners 
and more territory, with comparatively 
few casualties, This is due to the tanks. 
Wherever the tanks advanced we toox 
our objectives, and where they did not 
advance we failed to take our objec- 
tives.” He added: “Colonel Swinton, 
you shall be head of the Tank Corps. 
Major Stern, you shall be head of the 
construction of tanks. Go back and 
make as many more tanks as you can. 
We thank you.” Immediately after my 
return we were ordered to build 1,000 
tanks. 

On Oct. 10 I received an official in- 
struction from the Army Council cance!- 
ing the order for 1,000 tanks. I imme- 
diately went to see Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Secretary of State for War. He said 
that he had heard nothing of the in- 
struction. I told him that he could can- 
cel my appointment, but he could not 
possibly get me to cancel the orders I 
had placed. Sir William Robertson, the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
then appeared, and Mr. Lloyd George 
said that he could not understand how 
this order could be canceled without his 
knowledge, since he was President of the 
Army Council. He asked me to tell Sir 





William Robertson what I had told him. 
This I did. Excusing myself owing to 
pressure of work, I then left the room. 
The order for the production of 1,000 
tanks was reinstated next day, 

In May, 1917, Sir Douglas Haig wrote 
a letter to Lord Derby, the Secretary of 
State for War, in which he said that the 
importance of tanks was firmly estab- 
lished and that there should be a special 
department at the War Office to look 
after them. A committee was therefore 
set up, with General Capper as Chair- 
man. On July 27 Sir Eustace d’Eyn- 
court and I ceased to attend the meet- 
ings of this committee. We found that 
the three military members, who a month 
before had never even seen a tank, laid 
down all rulings even with regard to de- 
sign and production. They were in the 
majority and we could do nothing. In- 
stead of orders being given for thou- 
sands of tanks, as I had hoped, Mr. 
Churchill told me that the requirements 
of the army for 1918 were to be 1,350 
fighting tanks. This 1 determined to 
fight with every means in my power, and 
I told Mr. Churchill so, I then had an 
interview with Sir William Robertson, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and 
to!d him that the proposed preparations 
for 1918 were wholly and entirely inade- 
quate. 

On Oct. 11 I asked for an interview 
with Mr. Churchill in order to put my 
views before him, for he appeared to be 
taking the advice of the War Office and 
not of the pioneers of mechanical war- 
fare. He said that I had his confidence, 
but that the War Office wanted a 
change made, The War Office, he said, 
accused me of lumbering them up with 
useless tanks at the front and of wasting 
millions of the public money. In the 
opinion of the War Office there had 
been a total failure in design, no prog- 
ress had been made, all the money spent 
on tanks had been wasted, and the belief 
in mechanical warfare was now at such 
a low ebb that they proposed to give it 
up entirely. * * * On Oct. 15 I was told 
by Sir Arthur Duckham that three Gen- 
erals at the War Office had asked for 
my removal, 

The whole trouble with the War Office 
was that I had pressed for a large pro- 
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gram of tanks, at least 4,000, for the 
fighting of 1918, but the committee 
against which we had continually pro- 
tested, with its War Office majority of 
Generals who knew nothing of tanks. had 
overruled me. Now, at a time when the 
decisions of experts were absolute'y nec- 
essary in preparation for 1918, and when 
it was clear to us that enormous quanti- 
ties of tanks were needed, the War Of- 
fice program was for 1,350 tanks. Mr. 
Churchill told me that he agreed with Sir 
Eustace d’Eyncourt and me that quanti- 
ties of tanks were necessary for 1918, 
but as Minister of Munitions he could not 
argue with the Generals at the War Of- 
fice about their requirements; his busi- 
ness simply was to supply what they 
wanted. 

Next day Sir E. d’Eyncourt and I 
asked for an interview with Mr, Church- 
ill. He refused to see Sir E. d’Eyncourt, 
and told me that, with regret, he had de- 
cided to appoint a new man in my place, 
and, therefore, there was no obiect in 
discussing the situation. He added that 
he was in power and, therefore, it was . 
his responsibility, and that he had taken 
the advice of the Council member, Sir 
Arthur Duckham. I told him that I 
wou:d not resign, as I believed it to be 
against the public interest, but that he 
could dismiss me. I had an interview 
with Sir Arthur Duckham on the same 
day, and he to'd me that Mr, Churchill 
was unable to persuade the War Office 
to have a larger number of tanks, but 
that, as he was a believer in mechanical 
warfare, it was his opinion that America 
should be persuaded to arm herself with 
the necessary number of tanks for next 
year’s fighting. 

On April 8, 1918, Lord Milner, now 
Secretary of State for War, came to see 
me at the offices of the Mechanical War- 
fare (Oversea and Allies) Department in 
Paris, I explained to him the develop- 
ment of mechanical warfare, and told 
him that the tanks had great power of 
destruction quite out of proportion to 
their own total cost of humanity, which 
was limited to eight men a tank. I ex- 
plained that I had been removed from 
my position on the demand of the War 
Office because I had fought for the de- 
velopment of mechanical warfare, and 
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tuld the War Office that their prepara- 
tions for 1918 were entirely inadequate; 
that. the program hai now been in- 
creased, too late, from 1,350 to nearer 
5,000; that I had fought for the stand- 
ardization of mechanical warfare against 
continual change of design, and that 
standardization was at last to be brought 
in by August, 1918—again too late. 1 
said that we had fought our hardest to 
prevent inexperienced officers from ruin- 
ing the one development in this country 
in which we had outstripped the Ger- 
mans, but that instead of continuing its 
healthy growth under imaginative prac- 


tical men, it had been placed under tne 
heel of elderly service men, with the 
usual results: that the modern methods 
of standardization and efficiency, un 
trammeled by army procedure and piejv- 
dice, had been stamped out. 

Finally, I begged him to see Sir Eus- 
tace d’Eyncourt and to discuss the ques- 
tion of some proper authority to controi 
and develop mechanical warfare. From 
this date a new era of progress started 
for mechunical warfare at the War Of- 
fice, with Sir Henry Wilson as Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff and Ceneral 
Harringtor as Deputy Chief. 


Colonel McCrae’s Famous Poem and a Reply 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


By JOHN McCRAE 


ln Flanders fields the poppics blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly. 
Scarce heaid amid the guns below. 


We are the Dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel] with the foe! 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


france, June, 1915. 


YE ARE NOT DEAD 


Gy FRANK E. HERING 


In landers still the poppies grow 
Among the crosses, bending low, 
On fragile stems, their cups of ved 
Like censers swinging o’er the dead 
That fell short days ago. 


Ye are not dead! If it were so 
We that abide could never go 

As blithely marching by your bed 
In Flanders fields. 


Because your bodies lie below, 

Above, with an intenser glow, 

The Torch moves on; in your brave stead 
Men dare to bleed as ye have bled-— 
That larks may sing, and poppies blow 
In Flanders fields. 

South Bend, Ind., Oct. 30, 1915. 
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—From Karikaturen, Christiania 


When the agitator strikes at society he usually hits the workers the hardest 
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The Great War 
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Still greater the mouth of a man, i so- 


—From Nebelspalter, Zurich 
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Doesn’t Seem to Have Any Parents 
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—From The New York Tribune 
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{American Cartoon] 


The Operation Was a Failure 


—From Tie New York Herald 


—— but the Patient survived 
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[Italian Cartoon] 


The Caporetto Investigation 
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All efforts to smother Truth are in vain. She insists on coming out of 
ner well and charging these with responsibility for the Caporetto disaster 
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—From The Dayton News 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


Wilson’s Departure From Kurope 


—From Nebelspalter, Zurich 


* Fareweil, sweet lady, the Senate will be angry with me if I stay any longer” 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


A Neighborly Visit 
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-—From Nebelsnpaltcr, Zurich 
SWITZERLAND: ‘“ Well, dear sister, how do you like your new bonnet?” 


GERMANIA: ‘“ Very well indeed, thanks! And I should be quite happy if I 
could only get rid of these bracelets and this footwear ” 
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New York World 


—The New York Times 
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{American Cartoon] {Chinese Cartoon | 


Merry Chase Japan’s Policy in 
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China Bureau of Internation, Shanvhai 
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Plucking the 


German Bird 


{italian Cartoon] 


Archduke Joseph in Hungary 


~Vikingen, Christiania 
What is the use of plucking’ [tn a few 
We years the eagle will have as many feathers 
as ever 


The Entente being asleep, the Hapsburg 
whost tried to get back on the throne 
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[Mexican Cartoon] [German Cartoon] 
Carranza’s Way of Avoiding Fruits of the Kaiser’s War 
American Lntervention 
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“A former tool of von Eckhardt has just 
been appointed to issue an official news; 
paper for the Mexican Goyernment ” [German-Swiss Cartoon] 
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‘ MoTHER Evrore: ‘Just as I was going 
sc si a te) to have this nice soup, which has taken so 
—Los Angeles Times long to prevare, that dirty fellow spat in it’’ 
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